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IS THE MANCIPLE’S TALE A SUCCESS? 


CRITICAL comment on the Manciple’s Tale is infrequent, brief when it 
occurs, and by no means unanimous in judgment. Adverse commen- 
tators call the story “dull,” “‘one of the least interesting of the tales.’” 
One critic, by implication, finds it much inferior to the version of the 
telltale bird in The Seven Sages of Rome, for, commenting on the latter, 
he says, “It is odd that [Chaucer] used for the Manciple’s Tale the 
vastly inferior -and less Chaucerian version found in Ovid.’ In the 
view of another, “[Chaucer] tried to draw from both that source [a 
fabliau version like the one in The Seven Sages] and the Metamor- 
phoses, but was not entirely successful in fusing the elements together 
or in grasping the story as a whole.’ On the other hand, one eminent 
Chaucerian calls the tale “‘a clever retelling of the fable of Apollo and 
Coronis in Ovid’s Metamorphoses’; and the most favorable com- 
mentator of all concludes that “‘[Chaucer’s] skill in new dressing an 
old story was never, perhaps, more successfully exerted’ than in the 
Manciple’s Tale. 

Is the tale “clever” or “dull”? Are Chaucer’s efforts in dealing 
with the old story “‘not entirely successful” or are they “more suc- 
cessfully exerted” than in any other tale he ever wrote? In the face of 
such conflicting judgments, one may be excused for a fresh essay in 
critical evaluation. 

We do not know exactly what Chaucer’s source was. The older 
opinion that he took the tale from Ovid’ will not stand up under a 
detailed comparison of the Latin and English lines; Chaucer’s poem is 
much closer to the French vulgarizations of the story—especially to 
the Ovide Moralisé—than to the original Latin. There is nothing in 

1 A. W. Pollard in the Globe Edition of The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. A. W. 
Pollard and others, London, 1910, p. xxx. 

2 J. M. Manly, Chaucer and the Rhetoricians, London, n.d. (The British Academy 
Warton Lecture on English Poetry, xvu, 1926), p. 16. 

3 J. S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, London, 
1907, p. 203, note 3. 

* Germaine Dempster, Dramatic Irony in Chaucer, Stanford University, 1932, p. 86. 

5 R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, Boston, Mass., 1922, p. 284. 

* Thomas Tyrwhitt’s comment, quoted by W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, 1894-97, m1, 501. 

7 Skeat, v, 439, also m1, 501; E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929, p. 322; F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 


Boston, Mass., 1933, p. 870. (All my citations from Chaucer’s tale are from Robinson’s 
edition.) See also the comments cited in the first paragraph above. 
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the Latin version which could have influenced him which is not also 
present in either the Ovide Moralisé or Machaut’s Le Livre du Voir 
Dit; and either French version contains elements which could have in- 
fluenced him which are not present in the Latin.® I suspect that when 
he wrote the Manciple’s Tale he was fresh from having read either or 


* The best statements concerning Chaucer’s source are found in Gardiner Stillwell’s 
“Analogues to Chaucer’s Manciple’s Tale in the Ovide Moralisé and Machaut’s Voir 
Dit,” Ph Q, xxx (1940), 133-38, and J. A. Work’s chapter on the Manciple’s Tale in 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine 
Dempster, Chicago, 1941, pp. 699-722. (Texts of the chief analogues are printed in the 
latter work: Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 1, 531-632; Ovide Moralisé, 1, 2130-2548, with 
certain excisions; John Gower’s Confessio Amantis, m1, 768-835; Guillaume de Ma- 
chaut’s Le Livre du Voir Dit, ll. 7773-8110; an early fourteenth-century text in Middle 
English of The Seven Sages of Rome, \\. 2193-2292. All my citations from the analogues 
are from these texts, and for simplicity I shall omit book references and give only lines.) 

Professor Stillwell is right in stressing the fact that in both Chaucer’s tale and the 
French versions (especially the Ovide Moralisé) a long moral against jangling is ap- 
pended to the tale. Though I agree with both Professor Stillwell and Professor Work 
that we cannot point to any one source for Chaucer’s tale, I believe that a detailed 
study shows more numerous and more specific similarities than they indicate, sometimes 
even in verbal parallels, between the Manciple’s Tale and the French versions. For in- 
stance, compare: 

(1) Manc. T., 1. 260: Hym to greet shame and to greet vileynye 
Ovide Moralisé, |. 2352: La vilonnie et la grant honte 
(2) McT, 1. 338: In muchel speche synne wanteth naught 
OM, |. 2522: En jenglerie a grant pechié 

Compare further (3) the praise of Phebus’ chivalric virtues (McT, ll. 107-08, 119-26; 
OM, ll. 2457-58); (4) the jangler’s being cast out at door (McT, 1. 306; OM, ll. 2173-74, 
2494-95); (5) Phebus’ joy in singing and playing musical instruments, especially the 
harp (McT, ll. 113-18; Voir Dit, ll. 7781-82, 7989-93) and (6) his subsequent failure to 
find pleasure in them (McT, ll. 267-68; OM, 1. 2362; VD, ll. 8026-27); (7) Phebus’ love 
and care for his bird (McT, ll. 131-32; VD, ll. 7779-81); (8) Phebus’ love and care for 
his wife (McT, ll. 140-42; OM, ll. 2149, 2464-65; VD, ll. 7794-96); (9) Phebus’ jealousy 
(but not at the same point in the tale) (McT, ll. 143-44; OM, 1. 2478); (10) references to 
the wife’s “lecherye” (McT, 1. 259; OM, 1. 2158; VD, |. 7809); (11) the use of direct dis- 
course (McT, ll. 248 ff., 292 ff.; VD, ll. 8016 ff., 8089 ff.) ; (12) the bird’s swearing that he 
saw the misdeed (McT, ll. 256, 261; VD, ll. 8016-18); (13) Phebus’ emotions immedi- 
ately following the revelation—sorrow first, then anger (McT, ll. 262-65; OM, ll. 2359- 
70; VD, ll. 8028-41); (14) references to the dead wife’s “face” (McT, |. 276; OM, 1. 
2414); (15) use of the word “trouble” (McT, 1. 279; OM, 1. 2379; VD, 1. 8049); (16) 
similar lines recounting Phebus’ taking up his bow and arrow (McT, |. 264; OM, 1. 
2371; VD, |. 8043); (17) Phebus’ declaring his wife guiltless after the slaying (McT, ll. 
275-77; VD, ll. 8098-99; cf. OM, ll. 2411-12); (18) repeated use of the word “false,” 
within a few lines, alluding to the jangler or his jangling (McT, ll. 292-95; OM, ll. 
2507, 2523-26); (19) condemnation of all crows (ravens) to be black thenceforth 
(McT, 1. 299; VD, ll. 8091-93); (20) condemnation of all crows (ravens) to utter only 
harsh cries thenceforth (McT, ll. 300-01; VD, ll. 8101, 8109-10); (21) admonition never 
to tell a husband of his wife’s unfaithfulness (cT, ll. 311-13; OM, ll. 2532-38, 2542- 
43). These correspondences prove that if Chaucer did not know the version in the 
Ovide Moralisé or in Le Livre du Voir Dit, he certainly knew a version closely allied to 
them (the Voir Dit, of course, is based on the Ovide Moralisé; see Stillwell’s article in 
Ph Q, cited above), 
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both of the French versions (or still another closely related to them), 
and that he fused with them elements from some fabliau version, like 
that in The Seven Sages, which may have come to him by word of 
mouth. 

The important fact, however, is that his version is quite different 
from that in any of the analogues. It is by no means a mere retelling 
of any of them. That, of course, is why it is difficult to say precisely 
what his source was. His refashioning of the materials to his own ar- 
tistic purpose obscures the relationship. Boldly he has excised whole 
episodes, not merely for the sake of simplification, but because their 
retention would have weakened or destroyed the effect he was seeking. 
He has altered the attitude in the analogues toward the characters 
and thus has realigned the reader’s—or hearer’s—sympathies. His 
changes are so drastic that the resulting product is uniquely his. 

Take, for instance, the wife of Phebus. In all the Ovidian versions, 
including Gower’s in the Confessio Amantis, when she is introduced 
she is dealt with favorably and sympathetically. Ovid stresses her 
beauty: 


Pulchrior in tota quam Larisaea Coronis 
non fuit Haemonia. (ll. 542-43) 


The author of the Ovide Moralisé enlarges on the theme, adding de- 
tails of her beauty, stressing her pleasingness and nobility: 

En Thesale ot une pucele, 

La plus plesant et la plus bele. 


La colour avoit fresche et fine... 
Si fu de grant nobilité. (ll. 2143-48) 


And Machaut, in Le Livre du Voir Dit, depicts her as charming, 
beautiful, most graceful, worthy, wise, etc.: 

En Thessale ot une pucelle 

Qui estoit avenant & belle, 

Et de grace la plus loée 

Qui fust en toute la contrée; 

Née en la cité de Laurice 

Fu, si n’estoit rude ne nice; 

Ains estoit cointe, aperte & sage, 

Et estraite de haut lignage. (ll. 7785-92) 


One looks in vain in Chaucer’s tale for any correspondingly favorable 
adjective: nameless, she is merely ‘a wyf” when we first meet her 
(1. 139), and thereafter “his wyf” (ll. 204, 259, 265), “thy wyf,” 
(1. 256), etc. Indeed, one need not read very far in the Manciple’s Tale 
before he realizes that Chaucer is not only unsympathetic but deeply 
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antagonistic to Phebus’ wife. He blackens her character and turns the 
reader’s sympathies against her at every opportunity. 

One way in which he effects this is by pointing up the contrast be- 
tween Phebus on the one hand and his wife and her paramour on the 
other. At the very opening of the poem Chaucer indulges in lavish 
praise of Phebus. Though the analogues give virtually no characteri- 
zation of him,® the first 25 lines of the Manciple’s Tale extravagantly 
celebrate his virtues and accomplishments. He is “the beste archer”’ 
(1. 108); he can play and sing superbly; he is the fairest creature alive. 
More importantly, 


He was the mooste lusty bachiler 

In al this world, .. . 

Therto he was the semelieste man 

That is or was, sith that the world bigan. ... 

He was therwith fulfild of gentillesse, 

Of honour, and of parfit worthynesse. 

This Phebus, that was flour of bachilrie, 

As wel in fredom as in chivalrie, etc. (ll. 107-26) 


This ideal creature treated his wife ideally: he loved her devotedly 
and studied ever to please her in every way that he might.’® And how 
did she requite his transcendent virtues and his loving attentions? By 
“falsing” him and giving her love to a low and worthless creature, 


A man of litel reputacioun, 
Nat worth to Phebus in comparisoun, 
The moore harm is! (ll. 199-201) 


Just as Chaucer has stressed Phebus’ goodness beyond anything found 
in the analogues, so he stresses the badness of the wife’s paramour. 
It is clear that his purpose is to heighten the wife’s unworthiness by 
contrasting the two men between whom she must choose. “Look here 


* Metam., |. 543; OM, 1. 2149; VD, 1. 7779; Conf. Am., |. 783. In the moral explica- 
tion at the end of the tale in the Ovide Moralisé, Phebus is made to represent a mortal 
youth compact of virtues: 

Phebus, uns jovenciaux prisiez, 

Preux et apers et envoisiez. (Il. 2457-58) 
Chaucer may have derived a hint from these lines for his praise of Phebus. (See foot- 
note 8 above.) 

© The only unfavorable touch in Chaucer’s laudatory description of Phebus is the 
comment that the god was jealous (Il. 143-45); but even this is immediately mitigated 
by the line, “And so is every wight in swich degree” (1. 146) and by the later observation 
that when he was deceived he “thogte upon no gile” (1. 196). This jealousy-before-the- 
event is not found in any of the analogues; Chaucer’s artistic intention in adding it 
seems only to have been to introduce the passage on the folly of “destreyning” a thing 
(like Phebus’ wife) from its innate evil nature. 
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upon this picture—and on this!”’ How depraved the woman must be 
who could make the worser choice between two such! 

The wife’s depravity is stressed further in the passage (not found 
in any of the analogues) in which the Manciple observes that one can- 
not “destreyne” an evil woman from her own evil nature. By implica- 
tion, Phebus’ wife is likened to a bird fostered tenderly in a cage and 
fed with the most delicate viands; yet the bird prefers a “‘rude and 
coold” forest and ‘“‘wormes and swich wrecchednesse” (Il. 170-71). 
She is likened to a cat similarly pampered whose depraved appetite 
prefers a loathsome mouse. She is likened to a she-wolf who selects 
“The lewedeste wolf that she may fynde” (I. 184). This implied com- 
parison between Phebus’ wife and a series of animals which cannot 
restrain their evil desires and the further implied comparison between 
her paramour and the disgusting objects of the animals’ desires have 
the effect of impressing upon the reader the essential evil in the wife’s 
nature. 

Still another passage not found in any of the analogues serves the 
double purpose of further debasing the wife of Phebus and fitting the 
Manciple dramatically as narrator: I mean the Manciple’s “knavyssh 
speche” in which he plainly calls the wife’s paramour “hir lemman”’ 
(Il. 204-05) and then proceeds to apologize by justifying his use of the 
offensive word: the high-born wife who transgresses is no better than 
a low-born wife who transgresses, and he, for one, will cry “wenche” 
or “lemman”’ to both alike. 

And, God it woot, myn owene deere brother, 


Men leyn that oon as lowe as lith that oother! 
(ll. 221-22) 


The coarseness—and justice— of the Manciple’s rude speech further 
enforces the unsympathetic attitude which Chaucer has him take 
toward the wife throughout the tale." 

An arresting difference between Chaucer’s tale and the Ovidian 
analogues is Chaucer’s omission of the whole episode in which the 
dying Coronis, acknowledging the justice of her punishment, reveals 


11 Miss Schlauch rightly calls attention to the condemnation of courtly love which 
is implied in the Manciple’s Tale (Margaret Schlauch, “Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale and 
Courtly Love,” ELH, tv (1937), 201-12). It is an attitude which one would expect 
from the “boystous,” “lewed” Manciple, who has no respect for mere rank in itself. 
In this regard, Gower’s brief tale offers a striking contrast, for Gower is completely 
sympathetic to courtly love, is sympathetic both to Cornide and the “yong kniht” who 
loved her, and is definitely unsympathetic to the “fals bridd,” “that schrewe” (Il. 792, 
798). Gower even transfers ownership of the bird from Phebus to Cornide, obviously in 
order to blacken the bird with treachery to his mistress. 
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her pregnancy and grieves that her innocent child must die with her, 
and in which her distraught husband untimely rips the infant Aescula- 
pius from the dead mother’s womb. 

In the analogues, the episode motivates Phebus’ sudden repent- 
ance and swift retribution upon the bird; by the omission, Chaucer 
seems to abandon this motivation. Why did he do it? Not solely, I 
think, to simplify the story and impart to it a stricter unity—though 
it is true that these effects are achieved. The simple fact is that the 
episode is not consonant with the unsympathetic attitude which 
Chaucer has built up toward the wife: it tends to arouse pity for her, 
and that, as I have demonstrated, is the reverse of Chaucer’s inten- 
tion. Since the episode did not fit the poet’s artistic purpose, it had 
to go, completely. 

We have seen, then, that Chaucer enhances the character of 
Phebus and debases that of the wife and her paramour—with what 
artistic purpose I hope to show subsequently. How, we may next in- 
quire, does he depict the character of the crow? It is notable that he 
does not express direct judgment concerning the bird, as he does so 
freely concerning Phebus and his wife; hence, we must infer the an- 
swer from action and speech in the story itself. In general, the aura 
of approval which the narrator casts about Phebus seems also to em- 
brace his crow. The god loves the creature, tenderly fosters it in a 
cage, and teaches it how to speak. In return, the bird entertains not 
only affection for his master, but also appreciation of his master’s 
worthiness and goodness. He watches the loving attentions which 
Phebus showers upon his wife. He correctly estimates the worthless- 
ness of the wife’s “lemman” and perceives the sorry contrast between 
his master and this “oon of litel reputacioun” (1. 253). When his mis- 
tress grossly gives herself to her lover, on Phebus’ own bed under the 
bird’s very eyes, he is filled with indignation over the shameful treat- 
ment of his master, and in this mood informs Phebus of their villainy. 
Now in all this, it is clear that the reader cannot help sympathizing 
with the discerning, loyal, justice-seeking crow.” 

If we look at the part that the crow—or his equivalent"—plays 
in the analogues, we are struck again with certain drastic omissions 
in Chaucer’s tale. Why, for instance, does Chaucer omit all mention 

12 This estimate of the crow’s character is based upon the tale proper, not upon the 


narrator’s comments following the tale; it should be supplemented by what is said be- 
low. 

18 In the Ovidian analogues (Ovid, OM, VD, and Gower) the bird is a raven; and 
in Ovid, OM, and VD the raven is forewarned by a crow of the folly of playing in- 
former. 
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of the bird’s expectation of reward—an excellent opportunity, not 
missed in the analogues, for a bit of effective dramatic irony.“ And 
why does he omit the whole episode in which another bird, by her own 
sad example, wisely warns of the dire consequences which may come 
to the informer?“—an episode which, in the analogues, lends a kind 
of poetic justice to the bird’s subsequent sufferings because of his 
blind heedlessness and unwillingness to take advice. Once again, I be- 
lieve that Chaucer’s chief reason” for omitting these episodes was 
simply that they would have destroyed an effect that he was seeking— 
namely, to minimize the crow’s blame. The bird’s expectation of re- 
ward would have introduced a selfish motive for his informing on the 
transgressors, and to that extent would have tended to depreciate him 
in the reader’s eyes; Chaucer’s crow, on the contrary, acts from com- 
mendable motives, as I have shown—affection, desire for justice, in- 
dignation. Inclusion of the warning episode not only would have in- 
troduced a certain depreciation of the bird, because of his heedlessness 
of sage advice, but also, to a certain extent, would have introduced 


4 Cf. OM, ll. 2449-52: 

Li corbiaus atendoit merite 

De la nouvele qu’il ot dite, 

Et Phebus male la li rent: 

Autre qu’il n’aloit esperent; 
and in the interpretation appended to the tale, cf. ll. 2468-75. In VD, cf. ll. 8085-87. In 
Metam., cf. 1. 631. Allusions to the bird’s expected reward are not found in the other 
analogues. Mrs. Dempster (0. cit., p. 86) observes Chaucer’s failure to utilize this bit 
of available dramatic irony. “More puzzling,” she adds, “is the presence of an ironical 
feature not paralleled in Ovid: Phoebus himself teaches a caged bird how to sing, with 
what results for the god’s happiness the reader will recall. If Chaucer was not to bring 
out the dramatic irony of this motif, one cannot help wondering why he changed the 
Ovidian legend at this point; why the Olympian god, to whom birds freely used to fly, 
should be made to keep a bird in a cage.” I suggest that Chaucer changed the legend 
because he wanted to emphasize Phebus’ affectionate care for the bird: 

Which in a cage he fostred many a day, 
And taughte it speken, as men teche a jay. (Il. 131-32). 

Thus when Phebus later turns on the bird and punishes him, the contrast is very strik- 
ing. (Elsewhere in Chaucer, keeping a bird in a cage is associated with the owner’s 
affectionate fostering of the bird: cf. ll. 163 ff. of this same tale and, of course, ll. 635 ff. 
of the Squire’s Tale.) 

8 Ovid, OM, and VD all contain this episode, well developed. It is not present in 
the fabliau version (cf. The Seven Sages) or in Gower, both of which are different from 
the other analogues and from each other in a number of unique respects. 

Tt may well be that both these omissions were suggested to Chaucer by like 
omissions in the fabliau version of the tale which he had heard (cf. The Seven Sages). If 
this is so, it is not inconsistent with the explanation I give above of Chaucer’s artistic 
intention in omitting the passages. For Chaucer’s originality, of course, lies in his 
combination of elements and suggestions from various sources, his own additions and 
omissions, etc., all put together to form a unique unity in accordance with his own 
artistic intention. 
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justification for the bird’s subsequent sufferings; and Chaucer, as I 
shall explain later, did not desire his bird to suffer as a result of any 
moral weakness. Both these omissions serve to create a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the bird. 

All the peculiarly Chaucerian features of the tale which I have 
discussed thus far are designed, I believe, to drive home the more 
strikingly Chaucer’s central thesis: a warning against jangling. Why 
does Chaucer blacken the character of the wife and her paramour? He 
does it to show that, even when the wife’s treachery is most base and 
most deserving of punishment, it is foolish for the jangler to inform 
the husband; for, however evil the wife, the husband after punishing 
her will delude himself into believing that she was innocent and loyal. 
And why does Chaucer portray Phebus as perfect and the crow as 
commendably well intentioned? He does it to show that, even when 
the husband is a paragon of perfection, he will lash out in unjust pun- 
ishment of the jangler; and that, even when the informer acts from 
the best of motives, he still will suffer for his jangling. The Manciple 
in effect is saying: these are the conditions of life; even the best hus- 
bands with the worst wives act as Phebus does; even the best-inten- 
tioned informers suffer as the crow does. Could the moral be driven 
home any more effectively than by this heightening of character and 
the resultant contrasts which Chaucer has achieved? 

Now, the total effect of Chaucer’s favorable portrayal of Phebus 
and the crow and of his unfavorable portrayal of the wife and her 
paramour—with the concomitant additions and omissions designed 
to support these portrayals—is to destroy any sympathy for the wife 
and to develop a primary sympathy for Phebus and a secondary sym- 
pathy for his crow. There rises a conflict in the reader’s feelings when 
Phebus turns upon the crow and punishes him severely. On the one 
hand, since the primary interest is with Phebus and since Phebus suf- 
fers as a result of the crow’s action, the reader is so far inclined to 
accept the crow’s punishment and the Manciple’s subsequent criti- 
cism of the bird. On the other hand, he cannot fail to perceive Phebus’ 
injustice to the bird. Why should the good crow, who has only been 
the instrument of justice in bringing deserved punishment upon a 
faithless wife, now suffer unjustly? Chaucer’s earlier emphasis upon 
the virtues of Phebus and upon the affection of Phebus for his crow 
renders the husband’s sudden self-delusion and injustice all the more 
striking. Here is a good man who /oves the crow treating him so un- 
justly! 

Nor is this all. There is in Chaucer’s tale no slightest hint until 
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the climax that the crow is to suffer. Typically, the analogues begin 
the story by explaining that they will reveal why the bird, once snow- 
white, now is black;’” but the reader of Chaucer’s tale does not learn 
this until Phebus, in his rage, tears out the crow’s white feathers, every 
one. Typically, the analogues explain at the very beginning that the 
story to come is an exemplum against jangling and that the bird is 
to be exhibited as affording an example of what not to do (sometimes 
with directly expressed criticism and reproach of the bird) ;!* but in 
Chaucer’s tale there is no hint of the narrator’s disapprobation of the 
crow’s action until line 307, just before the stream of senlentiae which 
give the moral interpretation of the tale. 

The moral interpretation of the tale, no less than Phebus’ injus- 
tice to his bird, comes as a surprise—being, as it seems, contrary to 
the tone of the story which precedes. Indeed, the whole tale as Chaucer 
tells it up to line 307 would seem to prepare us for quite a different 
moral. Had Chaucer, in the conclusion, found fault not with the 
blameless bird, but with the rash, self-deluded Phebus—had he 
pressed home as the lesson of the story a warning against precipitate 
and ireful violence done upon those closest to us'*—the relation be- 
tween the tale proper and the moral conclusion would have been more 
immediately comprehensible than it is at present. I suspect that the 


incongruity which perceptive readers of Chaucer’s tale feel when they 
come to the preachment at the end against the bird, whereas the tale 
itself has tended, at least obliquely, to arouse sympathy for the bird, 
might even give rise to a feeling that Chaucer failed to fuse the ele- 
ments of the story into an imaginatively unified whole.” 


17 Metam., ll. 533-41; OM, Il. 2130-41; VD, ll. 7773-84. 
18 Melam., ll. 540-41; OM, ll. 2138-41; Conf. Am., ll. 768-82. 
19 This is the moral in the fabliau version of the tale in The Seven Sages: 
Hadde he taken god conseil 
His pie hadde ben hol and hail. 
(ll. 2291-92); 


and it is not unlikely that in a very general way Chaucer’s portrayal of the characters 
in the tale may have been influenced by the fabliau version he had heard. 

He has, I think, in a subordinate way retained something of this criticism of 
Phebus. I find a dramatic irony in the fact that Phebus, who is represented as an ideal 
husband and master—ideal, indeed, in all respects—is something less than ideal in his 
unjust treatment of his cherished and loyal crow. Certainly Chaucer meant us to per- 
ceive the irony in the fact that Phebus, after his sudden slaying of his wife, upbraids 
himself for this rash and ireful act at the very moment when he is about to commit a 
second (even less justifiable) rash and ireful act upon the guiltless crow. 

2 Mention may be made of one or two other elements in Chaucer’s tale which 
might strike a reader as inconsistent and confusing. Take the whole passage in which 
the poet comments that any caged bird, however tenderly fostered, will by its very 
avian nature prefer freedom and worms (Il. 163-74): such a comment hardly suits well 
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Are we then to conclude that Chaucer’s artistry in the Manciple’s 
Tale is confused and ineffective? Are we to believe that the tale breaks 
into two inconsistent halves, that Chaucer did not realize what he was 
about when he introduced his alterations into the tale proper, since 
those alterations seem at first blush to create an effect not in accord 
with the traditional moral which he retains? 

I do not think so. On the contrary, I believe that Chaucer planned 
the shift and that he intended the two parts of the poem to form an 
artistically consistent unit. I believe, too, that the whole constitutes 
a dramatically appropriate utterance of the Manciple—indeed, that 
its artistry becomes fully comprehersible only when we consider it 
in its peculiar appropriateness to the Manciple. 

It is true that the Manciple seems sympathetic to the bird up to 
line 307, then suddenly consigns him “unto the devel’ and launches 
into a lengthy criticism of his jangling.”* But the crux of the matter is 
merely this: the Manciple suddenly changes the basis of his judgment 
from morality to expediency. Up to line 307 his attitude has been 
based upon judgments of right and wrong; after line 307, it is based 
upon judgments of wise and foolish. In his moral judgments, the Man- 
ciple fully realizes that the wife is reprehensible, that Phebus is per- 
fect (to the limits of human perfection), that the crow is loyal and 
acts from the best of motives; and in telling the story he accurately 
presents all their characters. But his perception of the goodness of the 
crow—even of the moral justifiability of the crow’s action (on the 
absolute level)—does not becloud his judgment as to the unfortunate 
practical results of the crow’s jangling and therefore as to the crow’s 
folly in informing. However commendable the crow morally, he is 





the central events of the tale, in which the crow is punished by being uncaged and cast 
out. Or take the passage in which Chaucer, after giving examples (the bird, the cat, the 
she-wolf) to show that a creature’s innate evil nature cannot be changed by force (all 
obviously intended to illustrate the innate evil in Phebus’ wife), proceeds to protest 
that of course he does not mean these examples to apply to women, but only to men. 
Perhaps the former of these unfused elements would not be apparent to the average 
reader; I suspect that Chaucer himself either was unaware of the flaw or felt it of too 
little consequence to be concerned over. The second passage, however, is no real failure 
to fuse elements: it is obviously a bit of ironic chaff, introduced in typical Chaucerian 
fashion, effective whether we think of it as uttered by the Manciple, to conciliate the 
female pilgrims, or by Chaucer, as he read before the court, to conciliate the gentle 
ladies. 

*1 This incongruity, though certainly present, is somewhat lessened by the fact 
that the narrator, in telling the tale proper, never directly expresses his opinion con- 
cerning the crow, whereas he elaborately eulogizes Phebus and feelingly censures Phe- 
bus’ wife. 
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blameworthy practically; however good, he is foolish. If the Man- 
ciple’s hearers are disturbed by this discrepancy between what is 
morally good and what is practically wise, that cannot be imputed 
against the Manciple’s effectiveness as a story-teller; rather the re- 
verse is true, for it only serves to point up the lesson he is teaching. 
The tale is a bit of practical advice for comfortable living in a world 
not operated altogether under reason and justice. In this imperfect 
world, even goodness, inconsiderately exercised, may cause suffering 
and distress. With the best of intentions, the crow has brought about 
murder, the destruction of his master’s happiness, and his own un- 
doing. 

A tale enforcing such a lesson, a tale exalting expediency rather 
than morality, seems to me altogether appropriate to the Manciple. 
From both the General Prologue and the Prologue to his own tale, we 
learn that the Manciple is cunningly dishonest in his purchasing and 
in his accounts: though he is but an ignorant man, his wit enables him 
to deceive and defraud a heap of learned men of the temple where he 
is employed. Would not such a cunning, practical, successful rascal be 
the very sort of man to tell a tale stressing that virtue is no guarantee 
of worldly comfort and that one should act not according to what is 
good and just, but according to what is practical and profitable? More- 
over, just before he tells his tale, we learn that he is enough concerned 
about the practical effect of his actions upon his own well-being to 
take the Host’s advice to conciliate the Cook, and he has the shrewd- 
ness to know just what kind of conciliatory approach will be success- 
ful with the kind of man with whom he has to deal. Would not, then, 
a tale preaching expediency be altogether appropriate to him? It must 
have been considerations such as those which led Professor Hulbert 
recently to comment that “the general theme of the Manciple’s Tale 
is suitable to its narrator.’ 

I thus stress the appropriateness of the tale to the Manciple, be- 
cause, despite Professor Hulbert’s comment, it does not at present 
seem to be the fashion in criticism to admit this appropriateness.” 
“We may note in the first place,” says one critic, “that the tale is not 


2 J. R. Hulbert, “The Canterbury Tales and Their Narrators,” SP, xiv (1948), 
576. With most of the positions taken in this excellent, level-headed article I find 
myself in agreement—but not with the sentence on the Manciple quoted in the next 
footnote. 

% Professor Hulbert himself proceeds: “But the Greek setting, the rather learned 
rhetorical development, and the moral disquisition are completely incongruous with 
the dishonest Manciple.” (Loc. céé.) 
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particularly appropriate to the Manciple or indeed to any other of the 
pilgrims, and that no effort is made to adapt it to him.”™* Yet it seems 
to me that, in addition to the appropriateness of the general theme to 
the Manciple, there are other important elements in the tale by which 
Chaucer does successfully adapt it to its teller. I have already pointed 
out that Chaucer in the General Prologue stresses the fact that the 
Manciple is a “lewed” man by contrasting him with his “lerned” em- 
ployers. Now in his tale the Manciple similarly stresses, and betrays, 
his ignorance. He apologizes for the “knavyssh speche” (1. 205) he 
uses: 
“T am a boystous man, right thus seye I” (1. 211) 


His rough and boisterous speech in his Prologue castigating the 
drunken Cook as a “stynkyng swyn,” etc., accords well with his low 
language in his tale in reprehension of the immorality of high-born 
ladies. Both speeches are appropriate utterances of a “‘boystous man” 
freely speaking a censorious mind, whether directed against a drunken 
cook or a fornicating lady. Moreover, his plain-spoken comments 
concerning unvirtuous ladies of rank betray the practical judgment 
of a common man who has no respect for high rank in itself. Why 
should he have? Is he not conscious of his ability to set the caps of all 
his “‘maistres” of the temple? 

It is true that the Manciple reveals some acquaintance with the 
contents of “‘olde bookes’”’ and quotes many sen/entiae in the course of 
his tale, especially in the moral disquisition at the end. These saws 
some have found inappropriate to the Manciple,* for two different 
reasons: (1) “the moral disquisition [is] completely incongruous with 
the dishonest Manciple’™ and (2) the saws and allusions are too 
learned and bookish for the “lewed” narrator. As I understand the 
first of these objections, the morality of the concluding section is taken 
to be inappropriate to the dishonesty of the Manciple: that is, no dis- 
honest man would speak so morally. But, as I have tried to demon- 
strate, the concluding disquisition can be called “moral” only in the 
broadest sense of that word: it does not preach morality, but ex- 
pediency. And expediency, of course, is the very principle upon which 
the dishonest Manciple has fashioned his life: on this score, then, 
there is no inconsistency between tale and teller, but rather the nicest 


* Manly, op. cit., p. 16. Cf. Robinson’s comment in his edition of Chaucer, p. 870: 
“There is no close connection between the Prologue and the Tale, or indication that the 
latter was written with the particular situation in mind.” 

% See footnote 23 above; also Manly, op. cit., p. 16. 

% See footnote 23 above. 
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appropriateness.*” But—to come to the second charge of incongruity— 
is it likely that such a “lewed’’ fellow as the Manciple could give ut- 
terance to that ready stream of maxims drawn from various writers 
which he pours forth at the conclusion of the tale? It is precisely here 
that Chaucer exhibits his skill in adapting his tale to the narrator. 
Throughout the story the teller repeatedly stresses his lack of learn- 
ing. Even as he quotes, he protests his ignorance: 


— -_- =>) aoe 
MECN RE: SS 
Sites EAS ak lk, abel 


Sac cadacl 


But, for I am a man noght textueel 
I wol noght telle of textes never a deel (ll. 235-36) 


—— 


one oe Bd 


and 
But, as I seyde, I am noght textueel (ll. 316). 


Repeatedly he exhibits the vagueness of a man who does not know the 
= exact sources: 


As olde bookes maken mencioun (1. 106) 





or 
... 80 as telleth us the storie (1. 128) 
or 
Thus writen olde clerkes in hirlyves (1. 154) 
or 





Thus lerne children whan that they been yonge (I. 334) 
or “‘as wise clerkes seyn” (1. 314), or “as clerkes teche” (1. 326). When 


27 It was not until after I had finished writing this article that I came upon Words- 
worth’s highly interesting comments on the Manciple’s Tale, which he knew well since 
=| he had executed a modernization of it. It was a comforting confirmation of my own 
judgment to find that Wordsworth felt that the concluding moral disquisition and the 
general tone of the tale were “characteristic of the narrator.” Because of the general 
interest of the comment, though I do not agree with it in every detail, I quote it in full: 
“Tell Mr. Quillinan, I think he has taken a rather narrow view of the spirit of the 
Manciple’s Tale, especially as concerns its morality. The formal prosing at the end and 
the selfishness that pervades it flows from the genius of Chaucer, mainly as character- 
istic of the narrator whom he describes in the Prologue as eminent for shrewdness and 
clever worldly Prudence. The main lesson, and the most important one, is inculcated 
as a Poet ought to inculcate his lessons, not formally, but by implication; as when 
Phoebus in a transport of passion slays a wife whom he loved so dearly. How could the 
mischief of telling truth, merely because it is truth, be more feelingly exemplified? The 
Manciple is not, in his understanding, conscious of this; but this heart dictates what was 
natural to be felt and the moral, without being intended, forces itself more or less upon 
every Reader. Then how vividly is impressed the mischief of jealous vigilance, and how 
truly and touchingly in contrast with the world’s judgments are the transgressions of a 
woman in a low rank of life and one in high estate placed on the same level, treated.” 
(The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire, 
Oxford, 1947, rv, 471.) 
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he comes to the concluding moral disquisition itself, he offers it, not 
as his own commentary, but as a stringing together of practical ad- 
monitions with which his dame used to school him: 


... thus taughte me my dame (I. 317). 


Throughout this long quotation, the iterated and reiterated vocative, 
“My sone,” occurring no fewer than ten times and well spaced 
throughout the 45 lines, maintains the effect of quotation and does 
not permit the reader to forget that the maxims issue not from the 
Manciple, but from his dame. Could Chaucer have devised a more 
realistic method of adapting these learned maxims to the lips of his 
“‘lewed” Manciple? “Who,” as Professor Tatlock queries, “‘could so 
fittingly advise about the conduct of life as a parent to a child?’’** In 
the light of all these considerations, I find it hard to understand those 
who maintain that the tale is not appropriate to the Manciple, and 
that no effort is made to adapt it to him. 

A final charge made against the Manciple’s Tale is that it is full 
of medieval rhetoric, well over half of it consisting of stylistic efforts 
at amplification and embellishment in the manner and through the 
devices recommended by the medieval rhetoricians.”® This in itself, 
however, is not held against the tale, for the narratives of both the 
Nun’s Priest and the Wife of Bath contain almost as high a percentage 
of rhetorical lines as the Manciple’s: the real charge is that Chaucer 
employs this preponderance of rhetoric in a purely mechanical fashion, 
merely for the sake of embroidering his tale with fine writing, without 
any reference to its emotional or aesthetic effects. It is merely ex- 
ternal, extraneous stuff, not serving a necessary function in an imagi- 
natively conceived whole. 

Of course there are many rhetorical passages in the Manciple’s 
Tale; but are they “‘all external and mechanical additions’’? Are they 
merely “rhetorical padding . . . introduced into a narrative frame- 
work’’?*° On the contrary, if the analysis of the tale which I have at- 
tempted in this essay is substantially sound, these rhetorical passages 
serve their planned and necessary parts in building up the large effect 
that Chaucer held constant in his imagination as he wrote the tale. 
Each bit of rhetoric is added not solely for its own sake, but because 
of its contribution to the whole. The rhetoric is functional and, when 
uttered by one of the characters, dramatic. Are the examples of the 


%8 J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Date of the Troilus: and Minor Chauceriana,” MLN, L 
(1935), 296. 

29 Manly, op. cit. 

*” Tbid., pp. 16-17. 
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caged bird, the mouse, and the she-wolf mechanical and external, or 
does Chaucer use them to give the reader the exact impression of the 
wife he desires to give in order to achieve his over-all artistic purpose? 
Is Phebus’ apostrophe to his slain wife mechanical and external, or 
does it (even as it follows the rhetorical conventions) effectively con- 
vey the fatuous self-deception of a husband so essential to the develop- 
ment of the story as Chaucer conceived it? Even the stream of prov- 
erbs at the end is presented realistically as the remembered admoni- 
tions of the Manciple’s dame. Indeed, what rhetorical passage in the 
tale can be cited as purely external and mechanical? There is nothing 
in the whole story as bad as the sad lapse in artistry of the Black 
Knight’s Tubal-Pictagoras uncertainty in the Book of the Duchess; 
nothing as bad even as Dorigen’s unrealistic interminable listing of in- 
creasingly inappropriate females in the Franklin’s Tale.™ 

It is true that the characters in the Manciple’s Tale are not drawn 
with that vivid, realistic detail which makes so many of Chaucer’s 
people come alive for us and live in the memory as actual human 
beings. Observes Professor Manly: “If Chaucer had been as well in- 
spired when he wrote this tale as when he wrote his masterpieces, 
Phebus might have been as real to us as the Oxford Carpenter or the 
Miller of Trumpington, his wife as brilliant a bit of colour as the Car- 
penter’s wife, and the Crow as interesting a bird as Chauntecleer or 
Pertelote. But he developed the tale, not imaginatively, but rhetori- 
cally.” No one will gainsay the appealing reality of John the Carpen- 
ter and Alison his wife, of the parlous Miller and the delightful 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote; and no one—certainly not I—would 
care to exchange the tale of the Miller, the Reeve, or the Nun’s Priest 
for that of the Manciple. But let us be fair to Chaucer’s lesser creation. 
The imagination works to other ends than realistic character por- 
trayal. The Manciple’s Tale is an exemplum, told to illustrate and en- 
force a thesis. For this purpose Chaucer chose to simplify his charac- 
ters, to endow them with only those traits which most strikingly 
reinforce the lesson of the story—in a word, to paint in black and white 
rather than in full colors. It is hardly appropriate to compare charac- 
ters fashioned to fit a brief exemplum with those more fully developed 
for a realistic plot. If we do not remember Phebus and his wife and 
the crow as vivid individualized personalities, neither do we remem- 
ber in this fashion the fellow who discovered his murdered companion 


*1 For a defense of this, see James Sledd, “Dorigen’s Complaint,” MP, xiv (1947- 
48), 36-45. 
® Manly, op. cit., p. 16. 
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in the dump heap,® nor even the three drunkards who administered 
death to each other beside their golden treasure.“ Let us judge 
Chaucer’s achievement in the Manciple’s Tale by appropriate stand- 
ards. 

In the Manciple’s Tale, the thesis is the thing of primary impor- 
tance. To this consideration Chaucer subordinated all others as his 
imagination shaped and modified the story. Character was developed 
only to the extent and in the direction consonant with this aim; 
rhetoric was employed liberally but always in ways calculated to con- 
tribute to the large effect; plot was freely subjected to excisions, in- 
terruptions, and digressions which would help develop values neces- 
sary to enforce the thesis. Chaucer’s formula was pared plot, simpli- 
fied characters, and much interspersed comment by the narrator. The 
result, I believe, is effective, and worthy of more commendation than 
it has received. For the kind of thing which Chaucer set himself to do, 
it is a success. The double demand that Chaucer put upon every line 
in the stories of the Canterbury Tales—that is, artistic appropriateness 
in the tale itself and to the character telling it—is achieved at least as 
successfully in this tale as in most of the others. Though the Manci- 
ple’s Tale is not among the most memorable told on the Canterbury 
pilgrimage, it nevertheless has its virtues, and it is only proper that 
we should grant them the commendation which they deserve.® 

J. BurRKE SEVERS 
Lehigh University 


* Nun’s Priest’s Tale, \l. 4174-4253. 

* Pardoner’s Tale. 

% Just as there is difference of opinion among critics as to the literary excellence of 
the Manciple’s Tale, so there is difference of opinion as to its date of composition. With- 
out going into detail, one may say that in genera] there are two points of view: (1) that 
the tale was written early, in the pre-Canterbury period (see Robinson’s edition, pp. 16, 
870, for this view, which is shared by Pollard, Lowes, Hammond, and Plessow); and 
(2) that the tale was written later, in the Canterbury period (see Tatlock, of. cit., pp. 
151, 216, for this view, which is shared by Furnivall and Skeat). Those who favor the 
earlier date usually base their belief on the formal rhetorical treatment, the influence 
of the Roman de la Rose, and the alleged lack of evidence that Chaucer wrote the tale 
with a Canterbury narrator in mind. If the reader accepts the positions advanced in 
my essay, he will be convinced that Chaucer wrote the tale with the Manciple as nar- 
rator very definitely in mind; and he will incline therefore to the view that the tale was 
written later, in the Canterbury period. Contrasting the Physician’s Tale and the 
Legend of Good Women with the Manciple’s Tale, Tatlock remarks: “Chaucer here [in 
the Physician’s Tale] observes the respectful and pupillary and frigid treatment of 
classical story which appears in the Legend, but which he wholly got over in such a 
poem as the Manciple’s Tale” (p. 151). 
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THOMAS MANN AND THE FAUST TRADITION 


IN HIS RECENT novel Doktor Faustus Thomas Mann has produced a 
literary tone-poem, the epic proportions of which are expressed in the 
principal theme and symbolized by the title itself. The essence of 
Mann’s technique as a novelist is his treatment of literature as music,! 
so that it seems entirely fitting for us to look upon Doktor Faustus as 
comparable to a musical composition—a symphonic arrangement of 
a descriptive theme. The protagonist of the work, Adrian Leverkiihn, 
has been described by Mann—in the words of Lermontov—as a “hero 
of our times,’ hence as a symbolic type. The story of Dr. Faustus 
has been told and retold so often since the time of the Renaissance 
that its recital in musical prose may be regarded as epic in scope. As 
a legend it is timeless, as a symbol, applicable in every age. 

Thomas Mann’s Fausius is psgudo-biographical in form, so that 
the author might share the more intimately with the reader his enjoy- 
ment of an old theme. There are few secrets involved in Mann’s use 
of source materials, since he himself delights in revealing them. In 
his appreciation and synthesis of these materials, he invites the reader 
to join him in a literary adventure. With the completion of Dokior 
Faustus he has fulfilled a promise of many years’ standing, during 
which time he has equipped his readers with a keen receptiveness for 
the work now at hand, and we witness here another appearance of 
what has come to be regarded as a typically German symbol. For not 
only the framework of the story itself, but many of the smaller motifs 
(for which Thomas Mann expresses the greatest preference*) corre- 
spond to the patterns and episodes of the Faust tradition. At the 
same time, Doktor Faustus is an expression of Mann’s attitude toward 
disease and the life of the artist, so that the novel introduces certain 
aspects of biological and psychological interpretation that would 
never have occurred to previous Faust writers. Mann’s Faustus is 
therefore cast in a mold that is as old as the story itself and as new, in 
its day, as was more than a century ago the one composed by Goethe. 

In an essay on Goethe’s Faust (1938) Thomas Mann reveals very 
clearly his familiarity with the Faust tradition. Here he takes note of 

? Cf. Vernon Venable’s article “Death in Venice,” reprinted in The Stature of 
Thomas Mann (New York, 1947). 

* Thomas Mann, Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus (Amsterdam, 1949), p. 81. 


3 Op. cit., p. 66. 
‘ Thomas Mann, Adel des Geistes (Stockholm, 1945), pp. 662-708 [A.d.G.] 
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the numerous mythological elements brought together in the “oldest 
Faust-book,”’ that of the Frankfurt printer, Johannes Spiess, published 
in 1587. After indicating the fact that the name “Faust” had been 
closely associated with that of the legendary Simon Magus (the latter, 
in turn, with the biblical Simon of Acts 8:9 ff., 18 ff.) in the Clementine 
Recognilions (written in about the fourth century), he arrives at a 
discussion of Faust’s erstwhile lady companion, known as Helena. 
Even in the minds of the early church fathers, she had ceased to be 
an individual and had become part of a legend. Speaking of Simon, 
Mann says: 

Die Kirchenviater verabscheuten ihn, weil er eine ketzerische Sekte, die 
Simonianer, griindete, sich dreist als Gottheit ausgab und dabei auch noch 
eine Frauenperson mit sich fiihrte, die friiher einfach eine Sffentliche Dirne 
gewesen war, von ihrem Herrn und Complicen nun aber als das weltersehnte 
weibliche Wesen, die zweite oberste Gottheit angepriesen wurde. Er nannte 
sie Helena.® 


Thus he establishes the mythological basis for the relationship be- 
tween the Helena prototype and the various Fausts of literature, in- 
cluding his own, and he adds: “Die erotische Konfrontierung des 
Charlatans aus dem 16. Jahrhundert mit der kéniglichen Hetdre des 
griechischen Altertums ist im Grunde auffillig.”* Mann’s interest in 


the mythos, well known to us from his Joseph tetralogy and such essays 
as ‘Freud und die Zukunft” (1936), occasions him to remark: ‘‘Man 
sieht wie nahe jene Zeiten dem Mythos waren... .’’ And the per- 
sonage of Faust is conceived as “‘mythische Wiederkehr, Reinkarna- 
tion, die Aufhebung der Individualitat im Typus.’’* 

Although his appreciation of the devil in the role of Faust’s advo- 
cate contains no such historical interpretation, Mann’s approach to 
Goethe’s Mephisto begins with a discussion of the details traditionally 
associated with him: the name as it appears in the old Faust-book, the 
negative, destructive nature of the devil as a breeder of pestilence and 
filth, his stewardship over the ‘‘Ungeziefer,”’ his “‘kalie Teufelsfaust,” 
and his ultimate personification of darkness. These and other diabolic 
attributes he incorporates in his own Faustus story, according to tradi- 
tion. The function of the devil in Faustian lore, however, is a matter 
which Thomas Mann has defined in terms of his own peculiar back- 
ground. Another essay that clearly sets the stage for the fictional bi- 

5 Ad.G., p. 677. 

* A.d.G., p. 676. Italics mine. 


7A dG., p. 679. 
® [bid. 
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ography of Adrian Leverkiihn® is entitled: “Germany and the Ger- 
mans.’”° Here he defines the traditional Faust as a man who, “‘out of 
a presumptuous urge for knowledge, surrenders to magic, to the devil.” 
This ‘presumptuous urge”’ is then stigmatized as ‘‘arrogance of the 
intellect, mating with the spiritual obsolete and archaic,” the ‘‘devil’s 
domain.” Faust is pictured as a reflection of Germany in the process 
of self-destruction, bartering its soul to satisfy the “presumptuous 
urge” for ‘world enjoyment and world domination.” Mann, whose 
own writings reflect the profound influence of German Romanticism, 
draws an analogy between the essence of this Faust, this Germany, 
and the Romantic philosophy of disease, saying: 

The priority over the rational which it grants to the emotional, even in its 
arcane forms of mystic ecstasy and Dionysiac intoxication, brings it into an 
peculiar and psychologically highly fruitful relationship to sickness; the late- 
Romanticist Nietzsche, for example, himself a spirit raised by illness to 
heights of fatal genius, was profuse in his praise of sickness as a medium of 
knowledge. In this sense, even psychoanalysis, which represents a great ad- 
vance towards the understanding of a man from the side of illness, is a branch 
of Romanticism." 


And in connection with this reference to Nietzsche (whose per- 
sonality may be identified frequently in Doktor Faustus), Mann has 
drawn similar conclusions from the experiences of Dostoyevsky, 
whom he describes as “fa man who has been in Hell.’ Speaking of 
Dostoyevsky’s “infirmity, the ‘sacred’ disease, the pre-eminently 
mystic disease, epilepsy,” he says: 


Two symptoms, according to his [Dostoyevsky’s] description, are char- 
acteristic of the falling sickness: the incomparable sense of rapture, of inner 
enlightenment, of harmony, of highest ecstasy, preceding by a few moments 
the spasm that begins with an inarticulate, no longer human scream—and 
the state of horrible depression and deep grief, of spiritual ruin and desolation 
that follows it. This reaction seems to me even more symbolic of the nature of 
the disease than the exaltation that precedes the attack. Dostoyevsky de- 


® Thomas Mann, Doktor Faustus, Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetsers Adrian 
Leverkithn, ersihlt von einem Freunde (Stockholm, 1948). The official translation is by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter (New York, 1948); most of the translations here used are from it, 
but references are given to the original [D.F.] 

10 Thomas Mann, “Germany and the Germans,” The Yale Review, Vol. XXXV 
(1946), no. 2, pp. 223-41. Translated from “Deutschland und die Deutschen,” Die 
Neue Rundschau, Erstes Heft (Oct., 1945). [Yale Rev.] 

11 Vale Rev., p. 239. 

12 Thomas Mann, “Introduction” to The Shorter Novels of Dostoevsky (New York, 
Dial Press, 1945). Printed in German in Die Newe Rundschau, Viertes Heft (July, 1946). 
[D.N.R.] 
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scribes it as a rapture so strong and sweet “that one is ready to exchange ten 
years of life or even life itself for the bliss of these few seconds.” 


The philosophy of disease as Mann develops it goes back to the 
secularized Pietism embodied in the Romantic movement in Germany, 
in the inspirational moods of Novalis and the inner brilliance of en- 
thusiasm exemplified by Goethe’s ““Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele.’’ 
And in the same way, the Romantic ideas on music find their way in- 
to Mann’s Faustus. Music and disease are concepts that appear as in- 
novations by Mann in the Faust tradition. In criticizing the tradi- 
tional features, and as a prelude to the writing of Doktor Faustus, 
Mann declares: 

It is a grave error on the part of legend and story not to connect Faust 
with music. He should have been musical, he should have been a musician. 
Music is a demonic realm; Kierkegaard, a great Christian, proved that most 
convincingly in his painfully enthusiastic essay on Mozart’s Don Juan. 
Music is Christian art with a negative prefix. Music is calculated order and 
chaos-breeding irrationality at once, rich in conjuring, incantatory gestures, 
in magic of numbers, the most unrealistic and yet the most impassioned of 
arts, mystical and abstract. If Faust is to be the representative of the German 
soul, he would have to be musical, for the relation of the German to the world 
is abstract and mystical, that is, musical—the relation of a professor with a 
touch of demonism, awkward and at the same time filled with arrogant knowl- 
edge that he surpasses the world in “depth.” 


It is with this thought in mind that Mann permits his Faustus to 
develop an enthusiasm for music; moreover, the demonic character of 
this particular enthusiasm is exhibited in a desire to exceed the mun- 
dane heights of “normal” music and venture into the speculative, 
mathematical possibilities beyond. Such possibilities were given frag- 
mentary recognition by Novalis in his remarks on mathematics and 
music. Throughout the Romantic movement in general the charac- 
terization of music as a higher emotional realm, a source of ecstasy 
and intoxication, runs parallel with the philosophy of sickness, and 
these two features were so remarkably combined in the life of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche that Thomas Mann found it appropriate to endow his 
hero with Nietzsche’s personal life and outlook," his ailing body and 
his quickened soul. 

18 “mit negativem Vorzeichen” (D.N.R., p. 8); the same metaphor is used in con- 
nection with disease in the essay on Dostoyevsky (p. xv): “we are too prone always to 
give it [disease] a biological minus sign” (“ein biologisch negatives Vorzeichen”— 
D.N.R., p. 435). 

“4 Vale Rev., p. 227. 


% “Da ist die Verfilechtung der Tragédie Leverkiihns mit derjenigen Nietzsches” 
(Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, p. 34). 
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In drawing together the various interpretations which he has 
applied to the Faust tradition, Mann makes extensive use of the old 
Faust-book. It provides him with the setting, language, and the 
“smaller motifs” in general, as well as the plot itself. To be sure, his 
Faustus (Adrian) does not appear as a biological curiosity, like the 
Johann Faustus of 1587 whose parents are exonerated from blame for 
the folly of their son. By virtue of certain inherited tendencies, 
Adrian Leverkiihn is particularly well suited for the role of a modern 
Faustus. His father before him exhibited a proclivity towards the ab- 
normal or, as Thomas Mann suggests, the realm of the demonic. The 
father’s headaches, resembling migraine and occurring “not oftener 
than once a month,” are to be interpreted as signs of the son’s more 
developed sickness, and especially of Adrian’s thirst for darkness. It is 
Jonathan Leverkiihn’s audacious curiosity with regard to the ‘‘ob- 
scure phenomena”’ of nature that Mann characterizes as a desire ‘‘to 
speculate the elements.” The Faustus prototype of 1587 launches his 
dangerous adventures with this same desire [cf. Petsch, p. 21; D.F., 
p. 24]. 

Jonathan Leverkiihn’s inordinate preoccupation with natural oddi- 
ties is illustrated, first, in his morbid concern with chemical plants 
(“Und dabei sind sie tot,” he sadly remarks, commenting on their life- 
like activity [D.F., p. 37]), and again in his interest in the “devouring 
drop,”’ but above all in his study of the peculiar butterfly, the hetaera 
esmeralda, as it was called. All of these mysterious phenomena tran- 
scended in some way the normal bounds of both inorganic and organic 
nature. The strange butterfly is to be identified as symbolizing the 
traditional companion of Simon Magus, and the prostitute’” who (as 
we shall see) is to be Adrian Leverkiihn’s contact with the devil: it 
is a creature of striking beauty, “loving the duskiness of heavy leaf- 
age,”’ but with disgusting attributes; for it was poisonous, hence 
“tragically safe” from its pursuers. 

Father Leverkiihn’s predilection for experimenting with the exotic 
workings of nature constitutes, according to Mann, a teasing, or 
“tempting” of nature and, as such, falls within the realm of witch- 
craft, of the “Tempter.” In addition to this inherited tendency, sym- 


6 R. Petsch (ed.), Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust (2d ed.; Halle, 1911). A critical 
edition of the Historia von D. Johann Fausten etc., printed at Frankfurt a.M. in 1587 by 
Johann Spiess. Hereafter referred to as the ““Faust-book” or “Petsch.” The description of 
this Faust as a black sheep may be illustrated by the following: “Es folget darneben 
durch oft, daG fromme Eltern Gottlose ungerahtene Kinder haben . . .” (p. 12). 

17 Cf. note 4, above. 
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bolized by the recurrent migraine of both father and son, Adrian 
Leverkiihn exhibits a peculiar relationship to his early environment. 
Concerning Adrian’s home town, the biographer says: 

Kaisersaschern lies in the midst of the native home of the Reformation, in 
the heart of Lutherland. It is the region of cities with the names Eisleben, 
Wittenberg, Quedlinburg, likewise Grimma, Wolfenbiittel and Eisenach—all, 
again, rich with meaning for the inner life of the Lutheran Leverkiihn and 
linked with the direction his studies originally took, the theological one. 
[D.F., p. 16.] 


This is a setting which has been used by writers on the Faust theme 
ever since the Spiess Faustus of 1587."* There it was also the uncle in 
Wittenberg who raised the young Faustus and sent him to school to 
study “theologiam.”’ Luther’s preoccupation with the devil and with 
the Faust legend itself is not the only reason why Mann makes such 
pointed references to this great theologian: the identification of Luther 
with nationalist Germany and the spirit of German music’® provides 
Mann with a suitable analogy for the career of Adrian Leverkiihn and, 
simultaneously, for the tragic course of German politics. 

As was the case with Johann Faustus, the study of theology is for 
Adrian Leverkiihn no end in itself. In the peculiar Reformation- 
period idiom which he has acquired, he bids his friends farewell, say- 
ing: 

So did I feed my arrogance*® with sugar, studying divinity at Halla 
Academie, yet not for the service of God but the other, and my study of 
divinity was secretly already the beginning of the bond and the disguised 
move not Biblewards, but to him the great religiosus. For who can hold that 
will away, and ’twas but a short step from the divinity school over to Leipzig 
and to music, that I solely and entirely busied myself with figuris, characteri- 
bus, formis coniurationum, and what other so ever are the names of invocations 
and magic. [D.F., p. 757.] 


Indeed, even before he gives up the formal study of theology, 
Adrian is predisposed to musical enchantment. His father’s experi- 
ments with visible music, in which “the simple and the mysterious, 
law and miracle,” were “‘so charmingly mingled,’”’ the singing stable- 
girl, whose tuneful ditties moved in ‘‘a realm of imitative polyphony, 
which the fifteenth century had had to discover,” uncle Leverkiihn, 


18 P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, The Sources of the Faust Tradition from Simon 
Magus to Lessing (New York, 1936), pp. 92 ff.; 273 ff. [Palmer and More.] 

19 Vale Rev., pp. 228 ff. 

% Hoffahrt; Petsch, p. 12: “Daneben hat er auch einen thummen unsinnigen und 
hoffertigen Kopf gehabt. . . .” Italics mine. 
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the violin maker who dealt in musical instruments, and who first pro- 
vided Adrian with the means for “making music’’—these were also 
powerful influences in his early years. The “‘short step” from divinity 
studies to music is facilitated by an interest in mathematics—on the 
religious plane of a Novalis, but with the magical hocus-pocus of ‘“‘D. 
Faustus” himself. 

The most significant thing about Adrian’s existence is the manner 
in which he clings to his strangely archaic medieval environment; 
even though he exchanges Kaisersaschern for Pfeiffering, the elements 
about him remain the same: 

[The] scene of his later days bore a curious resemblance to that of his 
early ones. Not only did the environs of Pfeiffering (or Pfeffering, for the 
spelling varies) have a hill with a community bench, though it was not called 
Mount Zion, but the Rohmbiihel; not only was there a pond, at somewhat the 
same distance from the house as the Cow Trough, here called the Klammer 
Pond, the water of which was strikingly cold; no, for even the house, the 
courtyard, and the family itself were all very like the Buchel setting. In the 
yard was a tree, also rather in the way and preserved for sentimental reasons— 
not a lime tree, but an elm. True, characteristic differences existed between the 
structure of the Schweigestill house and that of Adrian’s parents, for the 
former was an old cloister, with thick walls, deep-vaulted casements, and 
rather dank passages. But the odor of pipe tobacco pervaded the air of the 
lower rooms as it did at Buchel; and the owner and his wife, Herr and Frau 
Schweigestill, were a father and a mother too. . . . The yard dog in Pfeiffering 
could laugh, even though he was not called Suso, but Kaschperl. [D.F., p. 43.] 


And the stable-girl, Waltpurgis, looked much like the singing 
Hanne of Buchel. 

In Kaisersaschern “something still hung in the air from the spir- 
itual constitution of the men of the last decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: a morbid excitement, a metaphysical epidemic latent since the 
last years of the Middle Ages.’ From this town, with all its oddities, 
Adrian proceeds to Pfeiffering in order to live a life of seclusion in a 
building which once was a medieval monastery. Thomas Mann plays 
with the word Pfeiffering in a rather ironic manner; for this obscure 
place-name occurs in a relatively minor incident in the Faust-book, 
but its importance has been magnified by the contention of scholars 
as to how it was spelled (one philologist even suggested that it was 
really the name of a horse). The dog of Adrian’s early days, named 
Suso, is somehow later reincarnated in Kaschperl, who responds to 


21 D.F., p. 57; cf. the essay “Germany and the Germans,” Yale Rev., p. 226. 
* Petsch, p. xli note. D.F., pp. 47, 317. 
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Adrian’s magic charm—a high-frequency whistle, well known to dog 
trainers, but here almost a demonic feature—and even prefers being 
called “Suso.” The name Kaschperl (as Caspar, Crispin, Harlekin, 
Hans Wurst) occurs commonly in Faust plays, particularly puppet 
plays, for a slapstick character who acts either in the place of Faust 
or as a parody to Faust.” The monastery itself, with its vaulted ceiling 
and deep casements, serves admirably as a Faust study—comparable, 
in general, to the “high-vaulted, narrow Gothic room” of Goethe’s 
Faust, and suggesting the elements of darkness and coldness, with 
which Adrian’s character and tendencies are associated. 

The period of transition from Kaisersaschern to Pfeiffering is one 
in which Adrian Leverkiihn’s formal relationship with the devil is 
effected, the signing of the pact in blood, as it were, in keeping with 
the Faust tradition. First, the music lectures of Wendell Kretschmar 
bring to Adrian the intriguing story of Conrad Beissel, whose hym- 
nology represents a union of theology and music. Then the Luther- 
figure, Professor Kumpf, exerts a profound influence upon Adrian’s 
German. His language, from this period on, is a conscious imitation of 
Kumpf’s robust style. He speaks “good old German, without any 
adornment and smoothing” (gui alideutsch, ohn’ einige Bemdnilung 
und Glei£nerei), like Kumpf, who used weylinger Weise for allmdhlich, 
verhoffentlicht for hoffentlich, es gehet mit Krautern zu for mit unrechten 
Dingen, and spoke of the Bible as the Heilige Geschrift. Kumpf’s in- 
timate relation with the devil is reflected in his rich terminology for 
the “Great Adversary,” and his language is precisely the one favored 
by the devil, who at times “understands only German.” Kumpf en- 
joyed speaking of ‘‘der Hellen und ihrer Spelunck’’—which is a phrase 
repeated by Adrian in his conversation with the devil and commonly 
found in the Spiess Faust-book. 

Still another person who left a subtle impression upon Adrian here 
at Halle was Privatdozent Eberhard Schleppfuf (who resembles the 
late Joseph Goebbels). Mann’s fondness for descriptive names is es- 
pecially pointed in the remark: “In my opinion [i.e. that of Adrian’s 
friend, Zeitblom] he actually dragged (schleppie) one foot (Fuf).” In 
fact, his physical characteristics suggest very strongly the goat-footed 
monk in whose form Faustian devils frequently appear. 

Schleppfu&’ psychological approach to religion leads him to dwell 
upon the extent of the devil’s domain and the clarification that “evil, 
the Evil One himself, is a necessary emanation and inevitable ac- 


% Palmer and More, p. 244. 
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> dog companiment of the Holy Existence of God,” all of which leads him 
being to the subject of sex and the temptation of man by that “‘insirumenium 
ekin, of the Tempter”—woman. The theology of Schleppfuf is presented 
ippet in a pedantic manner that is characteristic of the informative ‘‘Geist” 
‘aust — of the old Faust-book, whose dry lecturing on theology and the uni- 
iling verse communicated part of the forbidden knowledge Faust so ear- 
able, ff  nestly desired. Moreover, Schleppfu&’ curious tales of sex and magic 
he’s — contain motifs and episodes familiar to the Faust tradition. In one 
with — such tale an old woman is said to have made a “pact with the Devil,” 
who “had appeared to her in the form of a goat-footed monk,” or in 
one fF the same form in which Mephistopheles visited Faust in the Faust- 
lis > book. And in this revolting story of Barbel and Heinz Klopfgeifel, 
vith — the devil’s caprice is held responsible for an ill-fated case of sexual 
mar ff  suppression—at least one analogy for which may be found in Faust 
m- tradition.“ This, and other such “theological” lectures, Adrian hears 
\er- from the ‘“‘scorner’s bench” (A fenbdénklein), which he occupies with 
n’s x the devil—according to the conversation later on [D.F., p. 349]}—and 
tof to which the Spiess Faustus was assigned by his particular nemesis 
ny {[Petsch, p. 14]. 
ing 7 The “short step” from these “theological” contacts to Leipzig, 


ch, ; and to music, is described repeatedly by a phrase from the Faust-book: 
Faustus “hat die H. Schrifft ein weil hinder die Tiir und unter die 


en ¢ 

in- f Banck gelegt.” Adrian hesitates momentarily in this act (i.e., die h. 

or g Schrift unter die Bank zu legen), and in his subsequent conversation 

ed } with the devil, he is reminded (in the language of Professor Kumpf) 

n- 3 of the time when he had not yet laid the holy scripture vor die Tiir und 

se 4 unter die Bank. 

ly Upon his arrival in Leipzig, Adrian is led (by some strange chance 
or diabolic fate, and through the agency of a “small-time Schlepp- 

e : fuS”) to a house of prostitution, much to his surprise and embarrass- 

e ment, for he has always been oddly aloof from sexual matters. This 


= i incident is based on an episode in Nietzsche’s life:* Adrian (Nietzsche) 
s rushes to a piano, begins to play, and is approached by a dusky wench 
n —designated as an esmeralda—whereupon he leaves in haste. Just as 
l in Nietzsche’s case, however, he later seeks out this hetaera esmeralda™ 


* Petsch, p: 134. An ironic touch may be noted in the fact that the name “Barbel” 
is so similar to that of one of the seven electors of hell, namely “Barbiel” (equal to 
Mephistopheles”), who is mentioned in a Faustian manual of magic published in 1505. 
For details and sources, see: E. M. Butler, Ritual Magic (Cambridge 1949), ch. 3. 

% Thomas Mann, “Nietzsches Philosophie im Lichte unserer Erfahrung,” Die 
Neue Rundschau, Achtes Heft (Herbst, 1947), p. 362. 

% D.F., p. 230; with reference to his father’s butterfly studies, p. 225. 
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and, deliberately it seems, contracts syphilis. This intentional act cor- 
responds to the traditional signature in blood, or the formal conclusion 
of Faust’s “‘Promission,” according to which a definite period of 
spiritual enlightenment is granted him and, when the time is up, the 
devil is to take Faustus off to hell. In the Faust-book this contract, 
signed by Faust in his own blood, involves a whole list of stipulations 
constituting the “Promission” (to cover a period of twenty-four 
years). Goethe’s Faust ridicules the whole idea of a written agreement, 
saying to Mephistopheles [ll. 1716 ff.]: “Auch was Geschriebnes 
forderst du, Pedant? Hast du noch keinen Mann, nicht Mannes-Wort 
gekannt?” And in response to Mephistopheles’ desire that he sign 
“mit einem Trépfchen Blut,” Faust replies [ll. 1739 f.]: “Wenn dies 
dir véllig G’niige tut, So mag es bei der Fratze bleiben.” 

No such conscious formalities are described by Thomas Mann, 
but the union with disease clearly represents a preservation of the 
traditional contract. In fact, Hermann Weigand actually anticipated 
this symbolic reference by some ten years when he spoke of Mann’s 
Zauberberg and of another such voluntary surrender to disease: “Hans 
Castorp’s surrendering to disease has the same symbolic significance 
as Faust’s concluding his pact with the devil.’””” 

Adrian thus sets his course by means of the fateful embrace; there- 

after, he relives the myth of a traditional Faustus, but in the unique 
style prescribed by his author. Even in Halle, when he was conscious 
of the affinity of theology and music, where he was afraid of making 
the “‘Promission” to art, an inner voice seemed to warn him, saying: 
“O homo fuge!” (the words which the Spiess Faustus reads in his left 
hand as he draws the blood from his wrist). After his infection Adrian 
lives under a spell. The devil protects his own interests by interfering 
with Adrian’s attempts at medication: one doctor dies and another is 
jailed, whereupon Adrian gives up all pretense and allows the matter 
to go unattended. In his farewell, or ‘“Oratio ad Studiosos,” twenty- 
four years later, he refers to this decisive year as follows: 
. . . since my twenty-first year I have been married to Satan, with knowledge 
of my peril, out of well-considered courage, pride and audacity, because I 
wished to achieve fame in the world, I made him a bond and vow. [D.F., p. 
753.) 

To the traditional features of the pact, from the elaborate details 
of the Faust-book to the easy-flowing banter of Goethe’s Faust, 
Adrian adds a new interpretation: 


7 Herman J. Weigand, Thomas Mann’s Novel der Zauberberg (New York, 1933), 
p. 47. 
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Believe not, dear brothers and sisters, that for the promission and con- 
clusion of the pact a crossroads in the wood, many circles and coarse incanta- 
tions were needed, since already St. Thomas teaches that, for the fall from 
grace, no words are needed as an invocation, rather any act may be enough, 
even without express allegiance. For it was only a butterfly, a Hetaera Esmer- 
alda; she charmed me with her touch, the milk-witch, and I followed after her 
into the twilit shadowy foliage that her transparent nakedness loves, and 
where I caught her, who in flight is like a wind-blown petal, caught her and 
caressed her, in spite of her warning, and thus it happened. For as she charmed 
me, so she bewitched me, yielded to me in love—so was I initiated and the 
promise made. [D.F., p. 755.] 


Although Adrian has long been destined to exceed the legitimate 
bounds of normality and to suffer consequent disaster, the fatal act, 
in this instance, spells the beginning of his twenty-four-year period of 
privilege—which is the traditionally allotted time. He governs his be- 
havior according to the conditions of the original pact: his immortal 
soul becomes a pawn, and he is to reject, without reservation, the in- 
fluence and faith of all Christian believers. He is extremely fascinated 
by the Andersen fairy tale of the mermaid whose tragic existence grew 
out of the inordinate desire for an “immortal soul”’: 

An immortal soul, [says Adrian] but why? An entirely foolish wish! It is 


much more comforting for one to know that after death he will become foam 
on the sea, as would befall the little maid by nature. [D.F., p. 527.] 


On at least two significant occasions, his resolution to infringe 
upon the stipulated rules has extremely disastrous consequences. His 
belated desire to marry (the corresponding incident occurs very early 
in the Faust-book) suggests a flagrant violation of the pact. The Spiess 
Faustus, in face of the devil’s ire, quickly accepts a counterproposal 
involving mere sexual satisfaction, for marriage itself is Christian in 
essence, as Adrian Leverkiihn had long recognized when he said: “But 
one has to admit that the domestication of sex, which is evil by nature, 
into Christian marriage was a clever makeshift.” [D.F., p. 290.] 

Goethe’s Faust also avoids the sanctity of marriage and brings 
about directly, in this way, Gretchen’s tragic death. Distracted by 
the scenes of the Walpurgisnacht, but still haunted by the memory of 
Gretchen, he later accepts the devil’s paramour, Helena. Although 
the Gretchen episode involves a motif that is especially peculiar to 
Goethe’s time, and not found in the Faust-book, there is a certain 
parallel to be noted between the abandonment of Gretchen, in the 
case of Goethe’s Faust, and the substitution of demonic concubines 
for the wife whom the Spiess Faustus desires. Mann’s Faustus turns 
to thoughts of marriage only a short time before the end of his twenty- 
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four-year period, so that the incident seems to replace, at this point, 
the Helena marriage which was undertaken by the Spiess Faustus in 
the last year of his ““Promission.” 

Since this desire to marry is an illicit impulse from the devil’s 
point of view, it results in the violent death of Adrian’s friend, Rudi 
Schwerdtfeger, whom Adrian appointed as a go-between in his mar- 
riage negotiations.** The actual marriage, however, is never concluded, 
and it is, in fact, of secondary importance in the episode, for—accord- 
ing to the author**—Adrian simply becomes an accessory to the 
murder of his friend; the devil takes his due. Rudi’s friendship for 
Adrian had passed legitimate bounds and become far too intimate.* 

In a similar fashion, little Nepomuk Schneidewein becomes a vic- 
tim of demonic destruction. The torture and death of this completely 
innocent child is necessitated by Adrian’s breach of the pact. His love 
for such a “divine child,” the most remarkable Christian believer, is 
a thing that is strictly forbidden, as Adrian well realizes when he sees 
the child go screaming to its death.” For Adrian, by virtue of his “Pro- 
mission,” is relegated to sterile solitude. The biographer [Zeitblom] 
compares Adrian’s loneliness to a yawning abyss [D.F., p. 14]. Al- 
though his physical traits are never revealed, he is surrounded by an 
air of coldness. It is a coldness that reflects his detachment from hu- 
man society and his preoccupation with the demonic. It is a little of 
the coldness that characterizes the devil himself, and which Adrian 
notices particularly when the devil pays him a visit. In his private ac- 
count of this singular experience, he says: “Then all at once I felt a 
bitter cold, as if I sat in a winter-warm room and suddenly a window 
had opened and let in the frost.’ The Spiess Faustus had fared simi- 

%8 Cf. Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, p. 34: “‘. . . liegt es nahe, in dem Dreieck 
Adrian-Marie Godeau-Rudi Schwerdtfeger ein Zitat von Nietzsches indirekten Heirats- 
antriigen, bei der Lou Andreas durch Rée, bei dem Friulein Trampedach durch Hugo 
von Senger (der schon halbwegs mit ihr verlobt war) zu vermuten.” Another Nietzsche 
trait! 

**In Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, p. 36, Mann states: “Was er an Rudi 
veriibt, ist prameditierter, vom Teufel verlangter Mord—und Zeitblom weif} es.—” 

*” D.F., p. 759: “Hatte wohl auch gedacht, schon zuvor, daf} ich, als des Teufels 
Modnch, lieben diirfte in Fleisch und Blut, was nicht weiblich war, der aber um mein Du 
in grenzenloser Zutraulichkeit warb, bis ichs ihm gewihrte. Darum muft ich ihn téten 
und schickte ihn in den Tod nach Zwang und Weisung.” 

5! Cf. Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, p. 191: “Das ‘géttliche Kind’ sollte dem, 
der nicht lieben durfte, dem Mann der ‘K4lte,’ genommen werden, das war langst ver- 
hingt und beschlossen.” 

® D.F., p. 346. Found on a scrap of music paper after his death, similar to the 


Historia und Geschicht of the Spiess Faustus, concerning his trip through hell [cf. Petsch, 
p. 54]. 
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larly: ‘denn unangesehen, dafi es im Sommer war, so gienge jedoch 
ein solcher kalter lufft vom Teuffel, daS8 Doktor Faustus vermeinte, 
er miiSte erfrieren.”’ [Petsch, p. 47.] 

During the course of this interview, Mann permits his readers to 
observe the logical implication of the devil’s coldness—it enables him 
to enjoy comfort in the intense heat of his natural habitat. The inter- 
view itself is reminiscent of traditional discourses between Faust and 
the devil, but in its detail the scene is modeled on the nightmare of 
Ivan Karamazov,® in Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, where 
the devil manifests himself in order to convince Ivan of his, the devil’s 
existence. Adrian’s devil serves to recapitulate the events of his life 
in which demonic forces have played a part. The descriptions of the 
two devils parallel each other, but are not identical. Yet the entire 
atmosphere is the same: the unwelcome visit, the gaudy clothing of 
the devil (the trousers too tight, checkered vest), his appearance as a 
ham actor (for Mann) and as a déclassé (for Dostoyevsky). Dostoyev- 
sky shows an uncommon appreciation for traditional devils, including 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. Likewise, Mann’s devil is equipped with a 
number of familiar characteristics. For example, the devil’s little 
creatures, the bugs and vermin (which play their roles in Goethe’s 
Faust, and which, according to the Spiess Faust-book, were created in 
order to plague and injure mankind), now appear as the “Volk der 
Lebeschriubchen, die lieben Gaste aus Westindien” [D.F., p. 359]; in 
other words, the old “‘Unsziffer” have turned up in the form of spiro- 
chaeta pallida, and have been entrusted with the function of operating 
for the devil upon the human brain—in this case for the purpose of 
creating temporary enlightenment through sickness. In this connec- 
tion another character, Baptist Spengler, is played off against Adrian, 
for he too has embraced the hefaera esmeralda. The two characters 
represent, respectively, two aspects of Faustian desire, both of which 
were incorporated previously, in varying degrees, within a single in- 
dividual: Spengler possesses here an almost completely sensual appe- 
tite, while Adrian craves purely intellectual adventure. 

The interview with the devil is punctuated with the doubts and 
hopes of Adrian Leverktihn that somehow he has lived in a dream of 
his own making, so that his curiosity in regard to demonic lore gives 
way to an attempt to trap the devil and deny him. Upon learning of 
the source of his heightened mental vision, he cries: 


3 Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, p. 70. 
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Do I trap you, blockhead? Do you betray yourself and tell me personally 
of the place in my brain, the fever hearth, that makes me imagine you, and 
without which you are not? [D.F., p. 363.] 


This is much in the same vein as Ivan Karamazov’s declaration: 
“You are lying, your aim is to convince me you exist apart and are not 
my nightmare, and now you are asserting you are a dream.” 

Such delicate irony is lacking in previous Faust tradition, although 
the attitude of Goethe’s Faust toward Mephistopheles shows some of 
the same contempt that is shared by Adrian and Ivan for their respec- 
tive devils. The suggestion that the devil’s appearance may be a dream 
and delusion is emphasized, in Adrian’s case, by his conscious accept- 
ance of the Faustus role that he knows he is playing, by his deliberate 
conformance to a Faust mythos, from the “Promission”’ itself to a 
fanciful story of his descent in a diving bell (“Er fingierte, daB er selber 
hinabgefahren sei” [D.F., p. 410]), and his scientific studies concern- 
ing the universe. His musical compositions, entitled Marvels of the Uni- 
verse and Phosphorescence of the Sea, are the expressions of these imagi- 
native projections. The conversation with the devil, in fact, shows the 
typical distortions of dream-pictures, and seems to develop from 
Adrian’s peculiar mental state as he reads Kierkegaard’s “painfully 
enthusiastic essay’? on Mozart’s Don Juan [cf. D.F., p. 346]. The 
dream-motif was introduced into Faust tradition by Lessing,* whose 
Faust would have experienced a rational sort of dream and awakened 
a wiser man, but in Mann’s Faustus we are faced with a familiar Ro- 
mantic paradox of later design, namely, the question of which is more 
real—the dream world or its physical counterpart. 

Apart from presenting a dramatic conversation (that erupts near 
the climax in most of Mann’s novels), this same chapter also serves to 
introduce some of the “smaller motifs” of the Faust-book. The miscel- 
laneous collection of proverbs contained in the sixty-fifth chapter of 
the Spiess Faust-book is found here once again as the devil presses the 
troubled Faustus with odd, mocking jests and sayings (‘‘dem betriib- 
ten Fausto mit seltzamen spéttischen Schertzreden und Sprichwértern 
zusetzt” [Petsch, p. 113]). These very proverbs are then echoed by 
Adrian in later conversations with his friends. They serve to empha- 
size the hopelessness of Adrian’s situation; they are clearly eschato- 
logical and are punctuated from time to time with references to the 
dwindling sands of the hour glass, particularly during Adrian’s fare- 
well speech to his friends. 


“ Palmer and More, p. 274. 
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Moreover, this chapter also adds a humorous flourish to the be- 
wildering list of names for demons and devils as they occur in kaleido- 
scopic fashion throughout the Faust-book. Reminded of Professor 
Kumpf’s circumlocutions, ‘“Teubel, Teixel (or Deixel), St. Velten, 
Meister Klepperlin, Herr-Dicis-et-non-facis, der schwartze Kesper- 
lin,” Adrian says: “Nach eurer Behauptung konversier ich mit dem 
schwartzen Kesperlin,—Kesperlin, das ist Kaspar, und so sind Kaspar 
und Samiel ein und derselbe.”” Whereupon this offhand reference to a 
confusion of traditional demons is caustically rebuffed with the words: 
“Ich bin wahrlich fiirs Volkstiimliche, aber Samiel, zu dumm, das hat 
Johann Ballhorn von Liibeck verbessert. Sammael heift es... .” 
[D.F., p. 352 f.]* 

These awkward insertions of technical features concerning the 
functions of Faustian ritual are appropriately set off by the use of a 
macaronic text, according to the manner of the various Faust-books. 
The names for hell are listed as: “‘Carcer, Exitium, Confutatio, Perni- 
cies, Condemnatio.’””*® The Faust-book described Faustus’ activities in 
magic as follows: 

Zu dem fand D. Faustus seines gleichen, die giengen mit Chaldeischen, 
Persischen, Arabischen und Griechischen Worten, figuris, characteribus, coniu- 
rationibus, incantationibus, und wie solche Namen der Beschwérung und 
Zauberey mégen genennet werden. Und diese erzehlte Stiick waren lauter 
Dardaniae artes, Nigromantiae, carmina, veneficium, vaticinium, incantatio, und 
wie solche Biicher, Wérter und Namen genennet werden mégen. [Petsch, 
p. 13.] 


The connection between magic and music is made clear in the fol- 
lowing remarks from Adrian’s farewell speech: 


Was aber zum Teufel will, das la8t sich nicht aufhalten noch ihm wehren, 
und war nur ein kleiner Schritt von der Gottesfakult&t hintiber gen Leipzig zu 
der Musik, da® ich mich nur und aliein abgab mit figuris, characteribus, formis 
coniurationum und wie solche Namen der Beschwérung sein mégen.. . und 
lie Nigromantia, carmina, incantatio, veneficium und wie sonst Wérter und 
Namen genannt werden mégen, all mein Sach und Verlangen sein. [D.F., 
p. 757.] 


In the final years of his musical career, Adrian composes the A pocalip- 
sis cum figuris, for which he prepares himself from the eschatologies of 
pre-Christian and early Christian times. The fear of torture and dam- 


% Ballhorn was a book pirate who issued a Low German edition of the Faust-book 
in 1588 [cf. Palmer and More, p. 130]. The variable spellings, Samael/Samiel etc., are 
seen in old books of magic [cf. Butler, op. cit., p. 781. 

* D.F., p. 352; Petsch, p. 36. 
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nation has grown upon him since the conversation with the devil, and 
he is ever more conscious of the impending doom. The A pocalipsis pre- 
sents a musical impression of the “hellish laughter” that has been 
associated with Adrian before, and which Zeitblom recognizes in the 
“overwhelming, sardonically yelling, screeching, bawling, bleating, 
howling, piping, whinnying salvo, the mocking, exulting laughter of 
the Pit” [D.F., p. 577]. 

The prophetic doom envisioned here finds the expression of its 
fulfillment in Adrian’s musical composition, entitled D. Fausti Wehe- 
klag, the letter and spirit of which are the same as the woeful laments 
of the Spiess Faustus (“da er noch in gutem Leben und jungen Tagen 
sterben miifSte’’). This cantata is compared with the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven as a final work, and is also contrasted to it as an “ode 
to sorrow,” rather than to joy. Thomas Mann steps aside at this point 
to remind his readers that he has been following the Faust-book, and 
that the story will end, of necessity, in the manner of the older tradi- 
tion (not at all like Goethe’s Faust, or the one Lessing might have 
written): 

Man erinnert sich ja, daZ in dem alten Volksbuch, das Leben und Sterben 
des Erzmagiers erzaéhlt, und dessen Abschnitte Leverkiihn sich mit wenigen 
entschlossenen Griffen zur Unterlage seiner Siaitze zurechtgefiigt hat, der Dr. 
Faustus, als sein Stundenglas auslauft, seine Freunde und vertrauten Gesellen, 
““Magistros, Baccalaureos und andere Studenten” nach dem Dorfe Rimlich 
nahe Wittenberg ladt, sie dort den Tag iiber freigebig bewirtet, zur Nacht 
auch noch einen “Johannstrunk” mit ihnen einnimmt und ihnen dann in einer 
zerknirschten, aber wiirdigen Rede sein Schicksal, und daf dessen Erfiillung 
nun unmitteibar bevorsteht, kund und zu wissen tut. In dieser ““Oratio Fausti 
ad Studiosos” bittet er sie, seinen Leib, wenn sie ihn tot und erwiirgt finden, 
barmherzig zur Erde zu bestatten; denn er sterbe, sagt er, als ein béser und 
guter Christ... . [D.F., p. 739.] 


The point of this discourse is not merely to introduce the final 
scene, in which Adrian emulates his mythical prototype by delivering 
a modern Oratio ad Siudiosos, but it is meant to show incidentally 
that the words, “denn ich sterbe als ein béser und guter Christ,” con- 
tain twelve syllables corresponding (according to the author)*’ to the 
twelve-tone scale—which Adrian has developed as a result of his musi- 
cal adventuring, his hefaera esmeralda, as it were, by means of which 
he has wedded himself to an abnormal and audacious intellectual and 
emotional spirit. Moreover, the remaining elements of Faustian tradi- 
tion are here injected into the text. Once again the reference is made 
to the hourglass as a symbol of the limited time that has now run out. 


" D.F., p. 739. 
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A momentary impulse attracts Adrian to the thought of committing 
suicide by drowning himself in the “Kuhmulde” (“Ein mystische 
Rettungsidee, die der alteren Theologie, namentlich dem friithen Pro- 
testantismus, wohlvertraut war; die Annahme nimlich, dai Teufels- 
beschworer allenfalls ihre Seele zu retten vermichten, indem sie ‘den 
Leib darangeben’”” [D.F., p. 769]). But he rejects any such tempta- 
tion to escape his fate, for a curiously modern reason which Mann, in 
reference to D. Fausti Weheklag, describes as follows: 

Damit aber verbindet sich eine Umkehrung der Versuchungsidee, derge- 
stalt da& Faust den Gedanken der Rettung als Versuchung zuriickweist—nicht 
aus formeller Treue zum Pakt, und weil es “zu spat” ist, sondern weil er die 
Positivitat der Welt, zu der man ihn retten méchte, die Liige ihrer Gottselig- 
keit, von ganzer Seele verachtet. [D.F., p. 744.] 


Amidst the lamenting of Dr. Faustus, as well as in the choral 
scherzo of Adrian’s Weheklag, the evil spirit is heard in overtones with 
its mocking jests and proverbs. An echo of the devil’s own words can 
be distinguished here again: the following words, similar to one of 
Luther’s Reims priiche, are recited in the Spiess Faust-book: 

Drum schweig, leyd, meyd und vertrag, 
Dein Ungliick keinem Menschen klag. 
Es ist zu spat, an Gott verzag, 


Dein Ungliick laufft herein all tag. 
[Petsch, p. 114.] 


The chorus of the final scene in the Weheklag is described as sound- 
ing like the lament of God over the lost state of his world, like the 
Creator’s troubled “I have not willed it so!” In this respect the under- 
lying theme of Goethe’s Faust is wholly by-passed: here evil, in the 
form of the abnormal (or “normal madness’), has triumphed and 
must claim its due. The man of action can make no compromise with 
humanity. The Titan has lost his balance and must fall. He must 
await the inevitable consequence of his agreement with the devil in 
the same way as his Faust prototype in general before Goethe. In this 
instance, Mann draws a parallel between his own Faustus and the one 
in the Faust-book, whose pious neighbor makes a last vain attempt to 
save him. The “temptations” here involved, however, coincide only 
in so far as Faustus is free to choose (or to refuse) to repent. The 
Nietzsche-Faustus, Adrian, rejects penitence on the grounds of princi- 
ple, whereas the old Faustus clearly lacked the courage to hasten his 
bodily destruction in order to save his soul, even though he continued 
to hope for redemption after death. 

An attitude of resignation is displayed in Mann’s Faustus as he 
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plays the role of the traditional Faust, awaiting the running-out of 
the hourglass and fulfillment of his appointed doom. When Adrian 
delivers his “‘Oratio ad Studiosos,’’ he summarizes the story of his 
“Promission” with the words of the Faust-book but in the spirit of 
the new Faustus whom Mann has created.** For it becomes increas- 
ingly evident to the reader that the Faust theme is here as much a 
vehicle for an expression of the author’s Weltanschauung as it was in 
the case of Goethe’s Faust. 

A certain irony is to be noted in the fact that even the religious 
writers dealing with this theme were blissfully aware of its fictional 
value; Spiess offered the story as a “horrible lesson and example”’ to 
“godless persons,”’ but it was really a popular romance that frequently 
met with official censorship. Yet only since the time of Lessing*® has 
the traditional account been separated from religious bias. It then 
became a moral fable that could be used as a means of enlightenment. 
The contemporary applications envisioned by Lessing were powerfully 
utilized in Goethe’s Faust. Here was represented the author’s faith in 
a triumph of humane idealism, through action and persistent striving 
towards a sympathetic, divine love. The framework of Protestant 
dogma that characterized the Spiess Faust-book was replaced by a 
philosophical scheme which permitted Faust to achieve salvation. 

Mann’s Faustus, however, while possessing the insatiable intel- 
lectual thirst of Goethe’s Faust, is still the medieval Faustus of the 
older tradition. Thus, Adrian Leverkiihn exemplifies the danger of 
temptation engendered by an intellectual arrogance which is—para- 
doxically—necessary for the revaluation of values and the creation of 
a higher spiritual order. Mann regards the adventuresome pursuits of 
the mind as productive and, at the same time, dangerous, for unless 
they are tempered with a sense of moral reverence, they lead to de- 
struction. With the Romanticists, Mann suggests sickness as an 
analogy: just as sickness can chasten the soul and give it greater 
vision, so can it also destroy the body. Hence, Mann has produced 
a Faustus whose fatal career parallels that of Germany itself. In so 
doing, he has synthetically adapted the elements of the Faust tradi- 
tion (avoiding for the most part the re-interpretations of Lessing and 
Goethe) to his own inherently Romantic philosophy. 

CARROLL E. REED 
University of Washington 

%8 Zeitblom, in a sympathetic counter-role, for example, is identified with the less 

admirable famulus, Christoph Wagner, who appears in the Faust-book and again in 


Goethe’s Faust. 
3° Palmer and More, passim. 





SIDNEY’S DEFENCE OF THE EARL OF LEICESTER 
AND THE REVISED ARCADIA 


AN AMBIGUOUS reference in a letter of Fulke Greville to Francis 
Walsingham, father-in-law of Sir Philip Sidney, appears thus far to 
have been the sole basis for arriving at the date of the revised Arcadia. 
“T have sent my lady, your daughter [writes Greville in November, 
1586] at her request, a correction of that old one [meaning the original 
Arcadia], done 4 or 5 years sinse, and fitter to be printed then the first, 
which is so common .... ” Since the word “‘done” can refer either 
to “correction” or “that old one,” the problem here is basically a 
matter of syntax. If Greville means that “done” shall be taken with 
“correction,” then the revised Arcadia was abandoned three or four 
years before Sidney’s departure for the Low Countries in 1585. If, 
however, he means that it shall be taken with “‘that old one,” then 
the revision was made sometime between 1581 or 1582 and 1585. 
Friedrich Brie? and R. W. Zandvoort are inclined to believe that the 
earlier dates (1581 or 1582) are meant, whereas Bertram Dobell* and 
M. W. Wallace’ are in substantial agreement on a later period. Of the 
latter two, Dobell even conjectures that Sidney spread the revision 
over the last eight years of his life. Likewise, Marcus S. Goldman,® 
reasoning apparently in the light of the author’s writing habits, 
crowded social calendar, and the difficulties involved, concludes that 
the revision might well have taken a number of years. 

But all deductions based on Greville’s statement are suspect be- 
cause of the syntactical problem, and the date of the revision is still 
open to question. By pointing out the differences between the original 
and the revised version in regard to the genealogies of the characters, — 
the present study attempts to show that Sidney’s Defence of the Earl 
of Leicester, written in 1584,’ provided the occasion for, at least, the 
genealogical emphasis in the revision, if not the whole task. 

1 Bertram Dobell, “New Light upon Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’,” QR, CCXI 
(July, 1909), 76. 

* See Sidney’s Arcadia: eine Studie zur Englischen Renaissance... Ch. ii. Brie 
also attempts to prove that the first version was completed not later than 1578. 

*R. W. Zandvoort, Sidney’s Arcadia: a Comparison between the Two Versions, 
Amsterdam, 1929, p. 7. “If we take his [Greville’s] words literally, the work was laid 
aside unfinished some four years before Sidney’s death.” 

* Dobell, op. cit., pp. 75 ff. 

’ The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, Cambridge, 1915, pp. 232 ff. 

® Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia, Urbana, IIl., 1934, pp. 112 ff. 

" History of Queen Elizabeth, Amy Robsart, and the Earl of Leicester, etc. (hereafter 
referred to as Leycesters Commonwealth), ed. F. J. Burgoyne, London, 1904, Burgoyne 
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Examination of letters connected with the Sidney family, together 
with the state papers pertaining to the Sidneys and Dudleys (the 
maternal side of Philip’s family), show that the author of the Arcadias 
was born into a clannish and designing family that underscored the 
importance of high birth and powerful family ties. The fact that 
Philip’s grandfather and great-grandfather had both been beheaded 
as traitors was enough in itself to make him more conscious of ances- 
try than most, but that his uncle the unscrupulous Ear! of Leicester, 
favorite and suitor of the Queen, should have been his ideal was even 
more significant. For Philip, eldest son of Sir Henry Sidney, was heir 
presumptive to both Leicester and Leicester’s brother the Earl of War- 
wick, and for many years had hopes that the Queen would be married 
to Leicester. Moreover Sir Henry Sidney’s antiquarian tastes were not 
satisfied with his humble origin, and thus the Sidney account-books 
reveal a disbursement of £6 to “the Heralds of London for making 
my Lord’s petigrewe.”* From Philip’s fifteenth year till his marriage 
to Frances Walsingham in 1583, Sir Henry and Philip’s friends, par- 
ticularly Hubert Languet, never ceased to plan noble matches—even 
one royal match—for Philip. “Remember, my Sonne,’’ counsels Sir 
Henry, “‘the noble Blood yew are descended of, by your Mothers 
Side,”® and Languet repeatedly emphasizes Philip’s “splendour of 
birth, majesty of person, the expectation of great wealth, the authority 
and influence of your relations.’’” 

Thus tutored, Sidney was quick to answer the anonymous author 
of Leycesters Commonwealth with the Defence of the Earl of Leicester, 
which Lucy Aikin justly characterizes as ‘‘miserably deficient in every 
thing but invective.’ He answers the slanderer’s denial of the no- 





says in the Introduction: “The book was printed on the Continent in 1584. Where, is 
unknown, but probably at Antwerp.” Oddly enough, both a verbal parallel and a 
similarity of incidents found in Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s death and Pyrocles’ shipwreck 
strengthen the hypothesis that Sidney was still revising the Arcadia after September 9, 
1583. Sir Humphrey’s last words (on that date) were that “We are as neere to heauen 
by sea as by land” (Hakluyt’s Voyages, 5 vols., London, 1809-12, mm, 212), and Pyro- 
cles’s observation after his shipwreck is, “‘as I thought it as good to perishe as to live, 
so that place as good to perishe in as another” (The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, 
ed. A. Feuillerat, 4 vols., Cambridge, 1912-26, 1, 52. Hereafter referred to as Works). 
Naturally since Sidney had intentions of going with Sir Humphrey on this very trip, the 
tragedy of it must have affected him deeply. 

5 Seventy-seventh Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, ed. C. L. Kings- 
ford, London, 1925, 1, 409. 

® Letters and Memorials of State, ed. Arthur Collins, 2 vols., London, 1746, 1, 9. 

‘© The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, ed. S. A. Pears, 
London, 1845, pp. 183-84. See also pp. 11 and 25. 

"! Memoirs of the Court of Elisabeth, 2 vols., London, 1819, u, 139. 
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bility of the Dudley family by protesting that 


I am a Dudlie in blood that Dukes daughters son and do acknowledg though 
in all truth I mai justli affirm that I am by my fathers syde of ancient and 
allwaies well esteemed and welmatched gentry yet I do acknowledg I sai that 
my cheefest honor is to be a Dudlei and truli am glad to have caws to sett 
foorth the nobility of that blood whereof I am descended which but uppon so 
just caws without vain glori could not have been uttred since no man but this 
fellow of invincible shamelesness woold ever have cald so palpable a matter in 
question.” 


To prove that the Duke of Northumberland was not only noble on 
his mother’s side but also on his father’s, Sidney says: 

lett the singular nobiliti of his mother nothing avail him if his fathers blood 
wear not in all respectes worthy to match with hers, if awncient undouted and 
untouched nobility bee worthi to match with the most noble hows that can 
bee. This hows... is at this dai a peer as we tearm it of the realm... so 
hath it been ever esteemed and so in the constitutions of all owr laws and 
ordeineinces is it allwaies reputed. Dudlei hows is so to this dai and thus it 
hath been tyme out of mynd... a hows now noble long since noble, with a 
nobility never interrupted seated in a place which thei have each father and 
each son continualli owned... .¥ 


After all these wild, flying words and many more, Sidney admits that 
“our hows receaved such an overthrow and hath none els in England 
done so I will not seek to wash awai that dishonor with other honora- 
ble tears I woold this yland wear not so full of such examples... . ’”™ 
Gentleman that he was, Sidney could not close without challenging 
the maligner of the Dudley family to a duel within the next three 
months anywhere in Europe that the maligner would choose. 

That the challenge came to nothing is well known, but what has 
not been remarked before is the fact that the same genealogical em- 
phasis is repeated in the revised Arcadia, which represents, interest- 
ingly enough, a characteristic difference between the revision and the 
original version. For example, of Euarchus’ ancestry the old Arcadia 
says nothing, whereas the revision makes it clear that his father and 
mother, his grandfather, and his great-grandfather, all died young— 
a fact which explains the unsettled state of the Macedonian Kingdom 
at the time of Euarchus’ taking it over. In the original version 
Euarchus reveals nothing of the Sidney penchant for matchmaking, 
but in the revision he 


12 Works, m1, 65-66. 
‘8 [bid., pp. 67-68. 
4 Tbid., p. 70. 
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had onely one sister, a Ladie . . . of whom it may be justly said, that she was 
no unfit brach to the noble stock wherof she came. Her he had given in 
mariage to Dorilaus, Prince of Thessalia, not so much to make a frédship, as 
to céfirm the frédship betwixt their posteritie, which betwene them, by the 
likenes of vertue, had been long before made; for certainly, Dorilaus could 
neede no amplifiers mouth for the highest point of praise. 


Not content with just this single tie between the kingdoms of Mace- 
donia and Thessalia, Euarchus 


made a crosse mariage also with Dorilaus his sister, & shortly left her with 
child of the famous Pyrocles. . . .% 


Meanwhile Dorilaus has had a son named Musidorus by Euarchus’ 
sister. It is worthy of note that the coming of this child into the world 
is not unlike that of the Christ child. 


For scarcely was Musidorus made partaker of this oft-blinding light, 
when there were found numbers of Southsayers, who affirmed strange & in- 
credible things should be performed by that childe; whether the heavens at 
that time listed to play with ignorant mankind, or that flatterie be so pre- 
sumptuous, as even at times to borow the face of Divinitie, But certainly, so 
did the boldnes of their affirmation accompanie the greatnes of what they did 
affirme (even descending to particularities, what kingdomes he should over- 
come) that the King of Phrygia (who over-superstitiously thought him selfe 
touched in the matter) sought by force to destroy the infant. . . ."” 


It seems hardly possible that anyone short of a Dudley stung by the 
accusation of want of gentry could have imagined a hero born under 
such remarkable conditions, but Pyrocles, Musidorus’ friend and 
“double” first cousin, must be the paragon of paragons. 

For what fortune onely southsayers foretold of Musidorus, that all men 
might see prognosticated in Pyrocles; both Heavens & Earth giving tokés of 
the comming forth of an Heroicall vertue. The senate house of the planets was 
at no time to [so?] set, for the decreeing of perfectid in a man, as at that time 
all folkes skilful therin did acknowledge. . . ."* 


Significantly enough, all these more important details regarding birth, 
ancestral background, and matchmaking are lacking in the old Ar- 
cadia. There it was enough that the heroes of the main story were 
ordinary cousins and born princes. 

Nor is the story-within-the-story lacking in a hero that shows a 
similarly complex development in the revision, as opposed to the 


6 Tbid., 1, 187. 
16 Thid., p. 188. 
17 Tbid. 

18 Tbid., p. 189. 
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original. Plangus in both versions is the son of the King of Iberia, and 
in both he aids Artaxia’s brother in the latter’s war for the hand of 
the fair Erona. At that point, however, the comparison ends. Origi- 
nally he was the “second sonne, to the Kinge of Iberia,’ but in the 
revision he has no such handicap. Plangus’ mother, who was never 
mentioned in the original, here swells the prolog to the genealogical 
theme. As the revision reads, 

This prince [Plangus’ father], being married at the first to a Princesse 
(who both from her auncesters, and in her selfe was worthy of him) by her had 
this son, Plangus. Not long after whose birth, the Queene (as though she had 
perfourmed the message for which she was sent into the world) returned again 
unto her maker.”¢ 


Since, in the revision, Plangus’ father marries again, a point over- 
looked in the original, and has a son and daughter by this second wife, 
the change from second son to only son becomes very important in 
the contest of succession to the throne of Iberia. 

In two respects the original and the revised versions differ with 
regard to Plangus’ participation in Artaxia’s brother’s war for the 
hand of the fair Erona: Artaxia’s brother, who was originally called 
Otaves, King of Persia, becomes Tiridates, King of Armenia, in the 
revision, and, as a result of the change, Plangus becomes “own cousin 
germain’™ to Tiridates and Artaxia. The exact manner of this kinship 
is explained in the observation that “therefore went he [Plangus] to 
Tiridates, whose mother was his fathers sister. . . . ’™ Whether this 
was as complicated a “crosse mariage” as Euarchus had arranged is 
not made clear, but it is not impossible to believe that, had the revi- 
sion been finished, all the great houses might have been connected. 

Plangus’ father, according to the revision, marries as a second 
wife a woman named Andromana, whose story corresponds to that of 
the character Amasis in the original. In the subsequent events of the 
revision the daughter of this match seems to have been forgotten, but 
the son (named Palladius), through the machinations of his mother, 
becomes a rival to Plangus for the throne. In the words of the revision, 

This King [Plangus’ father] by this Queene had a sonne of tender age, 


but of great expectation, brought up in the hope of themselves, & already 
acceptation of the inconstant people, as successour of his fathers crowne. . . 


9 Tbid., rv, 64. 
© Tbid., 1, 242. 
11 Ibid., p. 234. 
® Ibid., p. 249. 
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all men . . . giving Plangus (who some yeares before was their only chapion) 
the poore céfort of calamitie, pittie.* 


In the overthrow of the Dudley house \idney no doubt knew some- 
thing of the poor comfort of a calamity which begets pity, and he also 
knew something about attempts like these of Andromana to divert 
spurious blood into the royal line.* Thus he must have found his sym- 
pathies divided in the Plangus-Palladius affair. 

Farther on in the revision it is revealed that Plangus’ designing 
step-mother is half-sister to the Machiavellian Plexirtus, tyrant of 
Trebisonde—a fact which is supposed to account for her mischief- 
making. Of this relationship the revision says, 
he [Plexirtus] by the motherside being halfe brother to this Queene Andro- 
mana... .* 


As evidence that Sidney was trying to tie up all the episodes through 
family connections, Plexirtus belongs primarily to the episode of the 
Paphlagonian unkind King (which will be remembered as furnishing 
the underplot for Shakespeare’s King Lear). But by being the half- 
brother of Andromana he has blood connections with characters in the 
episode of Plangus and, finally, by his marriage with Artaxia™ he has 
legal connections with an important character in the episode of Erona, 


generally known as Cupid’s Revenge, and plots to murder the heroes 
of the main story, Pyrocles and Musidorus, “‘in respect [we are told] 
of the deaths of his sister Andromana, her sonne his nephew, and his 


own daughter Zelmane....””" 


An examination of other relationships in the hardly more than 
half-finished revision confirms the idea that Sidney was unusually 
sensitive on the subject of genealogy. A statistical comparison of the 
number of nobles and rustics in the two versions will nevertheless 
give some idea of the shift from pastoral materials in the original to 
courtly intrigues in the revision, which involves an increasing of the 
number of characters thrice over. In the original the nobles and rustics 
stand in the ratio of nine to six; in the revision they stand twenty-two 
to six. The ratio of nobles in the original and in the revision is one to 


% Ibid., p. 281. 

*% For the Duke of Northumberland’s attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
English throne, see Aikin, op. cit., 1, 124-26. For a similar plan conceived by the Ear] of 
Leicester, see Emma Denkinger, Immortal Sidney, New York, 1931, p. 221. 

% Tbid., p. 281. 

%* Ibid., 337: “Artaxia had encreased her might by mariage of Plexirtus. .. .” 

7 Thid. 
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three; of kings and queens one to two; and of the materials bearing 
on birth and family ties one to seven. 

In the light of these facts it seems safe to assume that Sidney was 
stimulated by some force more immediate and powerful than the 
literary sources of the old Arcadia to make the revision. Of all the 
events of those last years before Zutphen the attack made on the house 
of Dudley in Leycesters Commonwealth moved Sidney most deeply. In 
spite of the fact that this Defence was never published, Sidney must 
have had hopes that before the end of the three-month period men- 
tioned therein he might have an opportunity to vindicate his family 
name or die in the effort. Thus in 1584, the year that these two pieces 
were written, Sidney must have revised as he had never revised be- 
fore,?* and thus the toyful book written only for the Countess and her 
ladies became what his closest friends thought the most serious literary 
work of his life. 

DENVER EWING BAUGHAN 


University of Florida 


2% See Thomas Moffet, Nobilis, or a View of the Life and Death of a Sidney and 
Lessus Lugubris, with intro., trans., and notes by V. B. Heltzel and H. H. Hudson, San 
Marino, Calif., 1940, p. 84: “Wherefore was it not to the end that true life might be dis- 
‘tinguished’ from life merely dreamed or pictured, that Sidney for the sake of letters 
sometimes went without food, often without bodily exercise, and most of all without 
pleasure and sport?” 





SCRIBAL EDITING IN LAWMAN’S BRUT 


THE LATER or B manuscript of Lawman’s Brui' was evidently the 
work of a scribe who eliminated one-sixth of the A version and ex- 
tensively revised its lines. Since we have no comparable basis for re- 
pairing lacunae and cruces in the earlier version, however, we need as 
much information as possible about the scribal motives which dictated 
the major omissions of the B text, as well as other less conspicuous 
variants. Wyld’s detailed study of how the B scribe unsystematically 
but deliberately “modernized” the language of his exemplar, either by 
substituting current words and phrases or by omitting entire lines, 
seems eminently acceptable.? But hundreds of his cuts, according to 
Tatlock, seem to lack “conscious motivation.”’* Any new insights con- 
cerning his motives, therefore, should facilitate our study of the poem 
and contribute incidentally to our understanding of scribal practices. 

The problem has already received some attention, but usually by 
scholars who passed almost immediately to issues more relevant to 
their purpose. An early exception was Seyger, who was impressed by 
the methodical nature of the B scribe, and concluded that he “sucht 
dem Stoffe méglichst objectif gegeniiberzutreten, vermeidet Aus- 
schmuckungen und legt besonders auf die Tatsachen Wert.’* Later 
scholars agreed in describing him as a “matter-of-fact person who 
stood in critical attitude to his exemplar and took no pleasure in 
simile, epic repetition, or description.’’> In my opinion, no one who 
examines the data can help observing that the scribe is methodical, 
both in familiarizing himself with his copy before revising,® and in re- 
arranging passages to put first things first. He succeeds in preserving 
practically every narrative unit in the poem, while omitting numer- 
ous irrelevant, clumsy, or unintelligible lines. Probably the most ob- 
vious instance of his tendency to regularize is his reaction to Hengest’s 


1 All references are to F. Madden’s edition of Lawman’s Brut (London, 1847), 
which prints the Cotton MS Caligula, A. (the A text) and the Cotton MS Otho. C. xiii 
(the B text) in parallel columns. 

2H. C. Wyld, “Studies in the Diction of Lazamon’s Brut,” Language, v1 (1930), 
124; rx (1933), 47-71, 171-91; and x (1934), 149-201. Many of his points were advanced 
earlier by R. Seyger, Beitrdge su Lajyamons Brut (Diss. Halle, 1912), pp. 3-8. 

+ J.S.P. Tatlock, The Legendary History of Britain (University of California, 1950), 
p. 483, fn. 1. 

4 Seyger, p. 22. 

5 Joseph Hall, Selections from Early Middle English (Oxford, 1920), 11, 450. See also 
H. C. Wyld, “Lazamon as an English Poet,” RES, v1 (1930), 4. 

§ Seyger, pp. 28, 36. 
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etymological explanation of week-day names (Il. 13921-36), which 
the scribe abbreviated and rearranged to begin with Monday.’ 

But I would like to reopen the issue of his defective appreciation 
of poetry, largely because of a feature of the B version which seems 
to have been overlooked—namely, that the scribe cut far more ex- 
tensively in some sections of the poem than in others. Did the sections 
most mutilated originally contain the largest percentage of poetic pas- 
sages? If not, we may need to modify the position of those who would 
explain his performance as that of a “less poetically minded person,” 
and possibly conclude that he was, in conception if not in execution, 
more of a poet than a prosaic-minded scribal editor. 

Any reconsideration is pointless, however, if Tatlock, in his con- 
cern with the puzzling omissions, is correct in supposing that the B 
manuscript “might have been written, at some stage and at least in 
part, from memory, presumably by a minstrel or professional reciter.’’* 
His evidence consists of noting (1) that some minstrels were capable 
of such a feat, and (2) that other medieval poems were perhaps copied 
from memory. However sound these points are, his suggestion still 
needs checking. One available check depends on the probability that 
in the middle of the poem, where excision is most pronounced, the 
lines a scribe did recall would be less accurately reproduced than those 
of the opening. But a word-for-word comparison of scores of passages 
taken at random from the two areas shows absolutely no difference in 
the frequency with which words are transposed, substituted, omitted 
or added. Second, there is no instance of anticipation, of events at- 
tributed to the wrong agent, or of added details.* The couplets ap- 
pearing every thousand lines or so in the B version only are easily 
explained as omissions by the A scribe. A third source of evidence 
concerns the probability that a scribe working from memory would 
occasionally borrow from other poems he had memorized. As Profes- 
sor Parry once noted concerning a comparable situation, the reciter 
would have his mind stored with other stories which were also part 


7 This tendency may also account for his provoking elimination of the mention of 
Wace as the third source of the poem. If we may assume that the scribe did not realize 
that Albin and Austin were supposedly co-authors of the second source, it is plausible 
to suppose that he methodically lifted the line “boc he nom pe pridde” into position to 
introduce Austin’s name. Wace thus became a fourth source, with no parallel intro- 
ductory phrase to attest its authenticity. 

® Tatlock, Legendary History, p. 483, fn. 1. Evidently the point is stated more 
cautiously than it is meant to be taken. 

* A curious exception is line 6 of the poem. 
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of his stock in trade.’® This contamination would be even more likely 
if, as seems plausible, the scribe became conscious of the fact that for 
thousands of lines he had been omitting approximately one-third of 
his original. 

To these common-sense reasons for dismissing Tatlock’s supposi- 
tion may be added two other bits of collateral evidence. One is that, 
although long lists of names should be most difficult to recall, not a 
name is missing, for example, in the roll call of Arthur’s vassals (ll. 
24329-405). Also we might expect that the scribe would forget proper 
names increasingly as the transcription progressed." Two names do 
actually disappear from the first third of the poem,” but a check will 
show that in the middle third of the poem, the part most drastically 
shortened, only one name is completely lost.* In view of these checks, 
the investigation can continue with confidence that the scribe referred 
regularly to his exemplar. 

Ideally, our inquiry should consider all textual variants. But the 
minute deletions, often a means of eliminating obsolete words, are apt 
to confuse the search for other motives. There is always the danger 
of being overwhelmed by details, misled by accidental omissions, or 
swayed by subjective judgments. Somewhat arbitrarily, therefore, I 
have limited the data to cuts of four half-lines or more, or of several 
couplets almost juxtaposed. And as a result of trying to make infer- 
ences from these units, we may begin by rejecting some of the possi- 
bilities which immediately occur to anyone at all familiar with scribal 
practices. For example, the scribe was not censoring passages poten- 
tially offensive to canons of morality, politics, or patriotism. Also 
there is no periodicity in the cuts to suggest extensive damage to his 
exemplar, or efforts to economize on his supply of parchment, for— 
among other indications—the lines generally take up more space on 
the leaves where the text has been most mutilated.“ 


10 J. J. Parry, “The Welsh Texts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia,” Speculum, 
v (1930), 430. 

11 F, C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, 1950), p. 82, stresses the disappearance 
of proper names from narratives copied from memory. 

12 Redert (1, 300, 12) and Eligille (1, 301, 2). Many place names are missing from 
the B text, but if the scribe omitted them because of a faulty memory, he would surely 
have also confused the names he did remember. Yet a check of R. Blenner-Hassett, A 
Study of the Place Names in Lawman’s Brut (Stanford University, 1950) proves that he 
did not. 

18 A Pictish warrior with the remarkable name of Gille Callzt is omitted along with 
most of the details about the mob he led (un, 142, 21; 143, 20). 

14 Early columns average 47 lines; folios 80-90 average 40 per column; and the last 
ten folios average 44. 
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Then, what is the explanation? The general impression gained 
from these data at first confirms the observation that “B hat die 
poetischen Stellen nicht nur als iiberflussig empfunden, sondern sogar 
as stérend”’:* but to judge from Seyger’s illustrations, the poetic pas- 
sages contribute materially to “the longwindedness that in no few 
places stamps the narration.’”* Surely there were also thirteenth- 
century readers who felt that Lawman’s method of expanding his 
sources often resulted in redundancy or prolixity. B, at least, shortened 
so many examples of amplificatio that we may infer his desire to 
counteract the impression of diffuseness. His motive apparently varies 
between a methodical concern for succinctness and an emotional ob- 
jection to certain kinds of redundancy. In addition to the categories 
of omissions already formulated in earlier studies (for instance, long 
lists of synonyms or parallel units, and interpretative comments on 
the characters)!’ I want to stress his excisions of superlative praise, 
either of leaders or of their kingdoms."* In the same vein, descriptions 
of a society as Utopian and promises of a leader to promote such idyl- 
lic conditions’® are shortened or eliminated more frequently than are 
references to corruption and vice. Again, B has often cut references to 
assemblies: the calling of the assembly, the process of gathering, or 
the details of the conference are quite likely to disappear.*® Above 


all, however, when he chose to edit, he concentrated on the longer 
speeches, cutting ruthlessly the exordiums and perorations, what men 
propose to do and what they choose to recount afterwards.” The 
largest cut he made is 126 consecutive lines from the message An- 
drogeus sent to Julius Caesar, reporting the strife between Evelin and 
Herigal (ll. 8344-8469). Comparing this omission with Lawman’s ac- 
count of the same events 300 lines earlier reveals that the two are 


15 Seyger, p. 26. 

16N. Bégholm, The Layamon Texts: A Linguistical Investigation (Copenhagen, 
1944), p. 10. 

17 A. Zessach, Die beiden Handschriften von Layamons Brut und ihr Verhdlinis zu 
einander (Diss. Breslau, 1888), pp. 14-23. See also Seyger, pp. 18-21. 

18 E.g., 1, 119, 10 ff.; 173, 17 ff.; 182, 9 ff.; 204, 23 ff.; 289, 15 ff.; 298, 3 ff.; 300, 20 ff.; 
308, 1 ff.; 317, 9 ff.; 430, 10 ff. 

19 E.g. 1, 135, 7 ff.; 179, 6 ff.; 222, 21 ff.; 258, 9 ff.; 285, 9 ff.; 349, 16 ff.; 503, 1 ff. 
A list of the miscellaneous superlatives omitted, including epic formulae, would total 
hundreds. 

2 E.g., 1, 95, 6 ff.; 103, 15 ff.; 127, 14 ff.; 142, 12 f£.; 150, 8 ff.; 280, 2 ff.; 407, 3 ff. 

21 Among the notable examples are Aldodus’ description of Saul’s conflict with 
Agag (u, 272-83; 48 lines cut) and Arthur’s explanation of the miraculous lakes (u, 
499-503; 46 lines cut, not including Howell’s responses). 
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practically identical, except for phrasing. I can find no perceptible 
shift even in the point of view. 

Before the implications of B’s objections to certain kinds of re- 
dundancy or diffuseness can be accurately estimated, however, we 
must consider another feature of his editing. The fact is that some 
huge sections of the poem are cut excessively, while others remain 
relatively untouched. Evidently some characteristic of the section as 
a whole largely determined the excision, apart from the complex of 
motives operating in the mind of the scribe at any given moment. If 
the cuts were at first infrequent and gradually increased as the scribe 
proceeded, with minor irregularities of course, the explanation would 
be obvious. But a rather forceful motive seems called for to explain 
the fact that he reverses his tendency. 

Let us look, then, at the details of this reversal: Only six per cent 
of the text is omitted before the episode of Brutus’ conquest of Eng- 
land, and little more than ten per cent before the coming of Julius 
Caesar. Almost twenty per cent of the chronicle is lost from that 
point up to Vortigern’s appearance on the scene. Between the coming 
of the Saxons and the birth of Arthur, the excision reaches a peak, 
more than thirty per cent; in fact, for a thousand lines dealing with the 
fall of Hengest, it reaches forty per cent. During the childhood of 
Arthur, it drops off to twenty per cent, and gradually decreases to ten 
per cent for the period of his invasion of the continent and the ensuing 
rebellion of Modred. The omissions after the death of Arthur are diffi- 
cult to estimate because of the condition of the manuscript. If Madden 
is correct in stating that each column of the folios contains approxi- 
mately thirty-eight lines,” the loss is drastic. If the average is forty- 
four lines to a column, the loss is about twenty per cent. 

The judgment, therefore, that in B’s hands an “epic work” be- 
came a “sparse chronicle’™ applies only to the middle section of the 
poem. The epic-like account of Brutus and the reigns of the early 
kings, he retained practically in entirety. And in spite of the fact that 
the Arthurian section is as diffuse, as rhetorical, as the Vortigern sec- 
tion, the B scribe gradually minimized his criteria for excision. The 
hypothesis which most satisfactorily accounts for this situation, in 
my opinion, is that he intended to turn the pre-Arthurian part of the 
poem into a chronicle, thereby hastening the reader’s arrival at the 


2 1, xxxvii. Yet Madden underestimated the number of lines B eliminated (5300 
instead of 5600). 
% Seyger, p. 26. 
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heart of the poem, the epic which Lawman had made of Arthur’s life. 
Perhaps B viewed the earlier sections as a preliminary chronicle, 
necessary to “place” Arthur historically, but neither stimulating nor 
admirable in itself. Whatever his precise motive, he increased the con- 
trast between the swift eventfulness of the chronicle and the epic full- 
ness of the Arthurian legend. His effort to enhance Arthur may have 
been inadequate or misconceived, but the desire seems poetic in char- 
acter. 

Admittedly, the scribe’s retouching is often not imaginative or 
felicitous, but frequently points to compositional (poetic?) defects in 
the Brut. As for the omissions, which primarily concern us here, the 
effect is equally difficult to estimate. In areas of the poem which 
seemed to him too long, he had to choose between eliminating entire 
narrative units, or compressing the existing units. Whatever his 
reasons, he chose to cut embellishments and to preserve each bit of 
narration. In the process the Brué lost many epic formulae, figures of 
speech, and other marks of poetic diction, but not in any dispropor- 
tionate fashion. Far more dependable conclusions about his editorial 
attitude can be based on his treatment of the Arthurian section, where 
apparently he cut individual passages in spite of his general purpose, 
not because of it. In the 6500 lines following the report of Arthur’s 
invasion of the continent, there are 47 omissions of four half-lines or 
more. Thirteen of these may have been cut as reduplicating the nar- 
rative,™ six as clumsy lists;?’ for example, 

hehte cumen eorles: hehte cumen beornes. 
hehte cumen kinges: and zc here-pringes. 


hehte cumen biscoppes: hehte cumen cnihtes. 
hehte all pa freo-men: bauere weoren an londe. 


which B shortened and rearranged in a hierarchy: 


and hehte come kinges: and hehte come eorles. 
bissopes and clearkes; cnihtes and sweines. 


Two other passages may have been considered excessively figurative.** 


% Note that the data often tend to mislead; e.g., when he subsitutes “in euereche 
side” for “mid winsume lates,” (1. 1196) he may be reacting against the use of the 
adjective “winsome” applied four times to various objects within a space of forty lines. 

% With three exceptions, all the figures of speech which Wyld (RES, pp. 10-12) 
advances as a sign of Lawman’s poetic talent are preserved. A partial exception is 
Arthur’s complex figure describing his drowning enemies (Il. 21320-35). Since Wyld 
himself finds this metaphor confused, perhaps B is excused. 

%* E.g., m1, 531, 20 ff.; 532, 16 ff.; 568, 11 ff. 
27 11, 543, 22 ff.; 599, 5 ff.; 613, 4 ff.; 615, 10 ff; m1, 90, 10 ff.; 141, 20 ff 
28 y1, 545, 4 ff.; m1, 133, 9 ff. 
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But a surprising number apparently struck the B scribe as clumsy, 
pointless, or misleading in their implications.*® Most of these cuts af- 
fect no passages of intrinsic worth, nor do they detract from the epic 
fullness of this section. 

Viewed in this perspective, even the sections most mutilated do 
not actually support the conclusion that B is prosaic by nature. 
Rather they suggest that he operated, more or less ineptly, according 
to poetic principles at times antithetical to those of Lawman. Natu- 
rally, any supposition that shortening might enhance the dramatic 
effect of the Brut may offend those who feel that brevity is contrary 
to the spirit of the epic. Perhaps the answer is that Lawman’s powers 
of execution were not adequate, first, to give a chronicle (with no 
multiple plot strands) the characteristics of an epic; and second, to 
present the narrative largely in a dramatic form; that is, through 
speeches and messages. Only a rare genius can combine these two 
otherwise incompatible methods of achieving the desired effect: dra- 
matic intensity and epic expansiveness. Thus, whenever the B scribe 
cuts the formalized speeches, he may be calling attention to a basic 
aesthetic defect in a minor masterpiece. 

It seems platitudinous to say that an excising editor is less poetic 
than any poet worthy of the name, for though the editor may apply 
principles which (when stated) are compatible with poetic excellence, 
he ends by deleting the products of genius. The B scribe was probably 
dogmatic in applying tests of relevancy, limited in the kinds of pleas- 
ure he received from poetry, and ruthless whenever an over-all pur- 
pose dictated excisions. But that his behavior can be validly charac- 
terized as anti-poetic seems very dubious; he seems on the contrary 
to be a poet, seeking with simple means to enhance the most ennobling 
and poetic myth of his culture. 

THEODORE A. STROUD 


Drake University 


29 Why, e.g., state that Arthur and Frolle started to joust 
pe an an his wnde: a pan ait-londe. 
and pe ober an his ende: i pan ait-londe. (m, 581, 19 ff.)? 
Why should Arthur forbid his old knights to carry weapons (m1, 590, 17 ff.)? Were 
French noblemen actually present (1m, 592, 2 ff.)? Why misleadingly imply that Luces 
accompanied his troops (11, 70, 18 ff.)? 





HAUPTMANN’S DAS MEERWUNDER: AN ANALYSIS 


DAS MEERWUNDER is Hauptmann’s supreme effort to depict the 
“elementary,” which plays so large a role in his total work.' From its 
first faint beginnings in Hannele’s dream world, this supernatural- 
irrational element in life becomes more and more central in Haupt- 
mann’s writings, until it proliferates in the works of the last decade, 
assuming extravagant forms in Der SchuL im Park, Mignon and Das 
Meerwunder. “‘Die Welt ist voll Magie!” cries Sir Archie in Winter- 
ballade. This certainly holds for the world of the later Hauptmann. 

The relation between the rational and irrational in Hauptmann’s 
writings is not a constant, but varies from work to work. In Hannele 
the supernatural is represented in a dream vision, so that even a 
sceptical rationalist need take no offense at the introduction of any 
superstitious nonsense into a human action. This remains Haupt- 
mann’s prevailing technique to the end. If we except Die versunkene 
Glocke and Indipohdi, we might say that he never grants the magical- 
supernatural element in his work complete autonomy. There is always 
a rational basis or background, so that the sceptical reader is not 
compelled to accept the magical element as fact; always there is an 
escape for him from the cloud-cuckoo-land of the “elementary” to 
the solid ground of common-sense reality. Sometimes, as in Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt, Till Eulenspiegel and Der grobe Traum, it is presented 
as a dream vision. Or, as in Der Narr in Christo, the writer himself 
steps into the narrative and makes ironical comments on the credi- 
bility of the supernatural events. Or again, a work may be read on 
two different levels of interpretation: the one rational, the other ir- 
rational. Thus Die Insel der groben Mutter may be read as a serious 
account of the birth of a myth which becomes the basis for a new 
civilization ;? or it may be interpreted as a subtle satire on the deni- 
zens of an island who expand the comic situation of a hundred women 
and one man into a Mukalinda cult with immaculate conceptions 
and similar nonsense. 

This is not to say that Hauptmann himself takes the sceptical, 
rationalistic view. Hauptmann scholarship has, I believe, almost uni- 
formly assumed that, as the poet grew older, he became a firm be- 
liever in the supernatural, magical, elementary. That is probably 


1 Heinrich Schreiber’s Das Irrationale bei Gerhart Hauptmann (1946) is a good 
treatment of this theme. 
? Kurt Sternberg, Die Geburt der Kultur aus dem Geiste der Religion (1925). 
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true; but it remains a fact that nearly all his writings which deal with 
the supernatural allow for a completely rational, common-sense in- 
terpretation. And of these Das Meerwunder is a notable example. 


2 


Of the various forms which the “‘elementary” assumes in Haupt- 
mann’s writings, the “demonic” is the most common. The demonic 
here is usually embodied in a woman—a wild, passionate, cruel, sex- 
ridden woman who destroys men with her insatiable passion. She is 
the femme fatale of romantic and decadent literature,’ and she is ubi- 
quitous in Hauptmann. The most notable examples of the type are 
Elga, Hanne Schil, Gersuind, Hanna Elias, Ingigerd Halstrém, Gule 
in Till Eulenspiegel, Irina Bell, Wanda. There are others, less ridden 
by the demon, but still definitely under its spell: from Frau Kielblock 
in Fasching to Mignon in the novelle of the same title. And again, 
perhaps the crown of them all is the heroine of Das Meerwunder. 


3 


Das Meerwunder, we said, may be read wholly on a rational level. 
A police dossier, better still: a psychiatrist’s record of the tale nar- 
rated in these pages might read somewhat as follows: 

The subject is a retired German sea captain with a decided turn 
for the fantastic. From a hint thrown out to the chronicler by his in- 
formant Ottonieri, we learn that the captain is probably one of those 
numerous German sailors to be found in Mediterranean seaports who 
have been absorbed by the native population and have completely 
lost their national identity.‘ Thus our subject’s name is Mausehund, 
but he goes by the much more grandiloquent one of Cardenio. On 
first seeing him, the chronicler notes that he is ideally, if not physi- 
cally, descended from that section of Spain which produced Don 
Quixote, the knight fantastic.’ He wears shabby clothes (but in a 
style of fifty years ago), uses obsolete money, and in general lives in 
a world remote from reality. It is not uncommon to find paranoid 
tendencies in such types; and, true enough, our subject regards him- 
self as an illegitimate descendant of King John I of Portugal on the 
one hand, and as the offspring of Vandals and Visigoths on the other.® 

sal Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (1933): Cedric Hentschel, The Byronic Teuton 
s a iii Gesammelte Werk (1942). Erste Abteilung, xm, 104. All quotations from Das 
Meerwunder refer to this edition. 


§ Ibid., p. 106. 
‘P. 114, 
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Years ago our former sea captain had become enamored of an 
attractive woman with an unsavory past. She had lived in the low 
dives found in harbor towns on the world’s main seaways. When he 
first met her, she was the common-law wife of a sea captain who found 
her most unresponsive in love, so much so that he described her as a 
cold, fish-blooded woman. Cardenio, on the contrary, had found her 
so appealing that he stole her from her husband. 

We learn later that our subject is a fiendishly, pathologically 
jealous man, jealous to the point of obsession. To secure his prize 
against a repetition of his own predatory tactics, he withdrew to a 
hallig on the northwest coast of Germany. And, to make assurance 
doubly sure, he strengthened the bonds that held them together with 
the sanction of religion; he married his beloved in church. 

But the lonely life on the hallig became unbearable for her. At 
frequent intervals the unhappy woman used to row out to sea by her- 
self, only to return after many hours, more unhappy than ever. We 
can imagine the terrible scenes between them—compounded of love, 
hate, lust, fury, recrimination. She became sexually unresponsive; 
was her former husband right about her after all? Was she a cold, fish- 
blooded woman? At any rate her frigidity merely increased Cardenio’s 
passion and inflamed his mind. The jealous husband saw in her trips 
to the sea so many attempts to escape from the island prison. But she 
always came back, except for that last time when her body was 
washed ashore on the hallig. Presumably she had despaired at ever 
freeing herself from this intolerable existence and had drowned her- 
self. 

Our psychiatrist would further assume that the sex-crazed Car- 
denio now became insane and began to suffer from hallucinations. He 
believed that his wife was an Elementargeist of an evil sort, who had 
for a time assumed human form, only to return to the moist element 
from which she had sprung. He thereupon instituted a veritable cult 
of fetishism around his deceased wife. He attempted to “capture” her, 
to “‘nail” her to him, by carving her torso in wood, to serve as a figure- 
head for his ship. 

In due time he took to the sea again. His ship carried the figure- 
head of his Chimaera, as he calls her, nailed to the bow. He suffered 
shipwreck and landed on a wretched South Sea island in company 
with the ship’s cook. Among the few precious belongings which he 
had saved from the wreck was the figurehead; this the two survivors 
nailed to the roof of the hut which they built on the island. 
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From this point on, Cardenio’s hallucinations grew in intensity. 
He became convinced that the evil demon Chimaera had caused his 
shipwreck. In his state of almost constant delirium, he imagined that 
she was still out there in the element, making use of every opportunity 
to torment him. He fancied that she was laughing at him. He believed 
that she was stirring up the creatures of the sea, who roared and 
howled when her image became visible to them but became quiet as 
soon as the figurehead was shrouded from their view. 

How long Cardenio lived on the island we do not know. His so- 
journ there was marked by a fierce and bloody quarrel with the cook 
Sarazzin, resulting from his belief that Sarazzin, too, had fallen under 
the spell of the dead Chimaera. Truly our subject’s condition was 
alarming. 

But now Cardenio made an attempt to free himself from the thral- 
dom in which he had been living. He created a higher, purer ideal for 
himself, to replace the evil, sensual Chimaera. This new ideal he 
found embodied in the nymph Astlik. In his delirious dreams he 
visited Astlik in her cave and conversed with her. He even planned to 
destroy the wooden figurehead, and at one time went so far as to 
build a fire for the immolation; but at the last moment he lacked the 
courage to carry out the deed. He was not yet ready to free himself 
from the demon. He built a special hut in which he received Astlik, 
who visited him three times in his dreams. In these dreams he en- 
joyed perfect sexual bliss with her and agreed to follow her into the 
sea—that is, to rejoin the element, to return to a pre-human, sub- 
human state. But this ecstatic dream was frustrated, like all that 
went before it, by Chimaera, who appeared in the form of a loath- 
some bird which settled on his chest and paralyzed him with fear and 
disgust. He awoke to find himself in the cabin of an ocean liner with 
the figurehead beside him. 

We never learn the story of his rescue, nor how he has spent 
his life since returning to Europe. What we can surmise is that 
for years he has existed in the Mediterranean seaport which is the 
setting of the tale, living entirely in a private world of his own, cut 
off from contact with his fellow men, except for his association with 
the group of eccentrics who call themselves the Lichtstiimpfe. Even 
here he seems to have lived apart from the other freaks, never sharing 
with them his adventurous life. It is only before his last illness that 
he appears before them to tell his tale. He makes a final effort to rid 
himself of his obsession, by revealing in public the story of his sub- 
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servience to the demon Chimaera. When he has ended, he hacks the 
figurehead to pieces, throws the fragments into the fire, and dies. He 
has won release from the demon at the price of death. 


4 


Hauptmann has given the rationalist reader every opportunity 
to interpret the novelle as a study in abnormal psychology. Cardenio 
himself, for all his violent insistence on the literal truth of the fantas- 
tic tale, repeatedly suggests rational explanations for the incredible 
events he describes. When the cook Sarazzin nails up the figurehead 
on the hut on the South Sea island, he observes a sardonic smile on 
its wooden lips. “Of course,” Cardenio explains, ‘‘the cook’s nerves, 
and mine too, were pathologically jarred by the distress, anxiety and 
hardships we had suffered.”” In other words, he suggests that the 
whole incident may have been a delusion. When Cardenio describes 
Chimaera’s strange power of attracting birds, he mentions as a pos- 
sible explanation of this phenomenon the gaudy colors in which the 
figurehead was painted. True, he dismisses this natural interpretation 
as inadequate. But it is there and it is strengthened by the admission 
that the maddening chatter of the surrounding birds stopped as soon 
as a Sail was thrown over the figure, so that it was hidden from their 
view.® 

Cardenio himself describes some of the cook’s fears as hallucina- 
tions and asserts that certain of the latter’s reactions can only be ac- 
counted for by the assumption that he was insane.® He is well aware 
of the psychic dangers that beset shipwrecked persons. Naturally he 
rejects all such rational explanations for the events about which he 
reports to the Lichistiimpfe. Yet he goes on supplying such rationali- 
zations. Thus he characterizes Sarazzin’s assertion that the sea birds 
brought the figurehead fish, as due to feigned or real madness. And he 
himself admits that the singing which came from the bay might have 
been a delusion produced by his overwrought nerves.’® When he first 
sees the water nymph through his field glasses, Cardenio tells him- 
self it must have been a seal that he saw in the moonlit night." At 
another time he identifies the dead Chimaera’s laughter with that of 


7 Pp. 126-27. 
* Pp. 127-28. 
* Pp. 132-33. 
10 Pp, 138-39. 
1 P, 142, 
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a seal.” By this time it is clear to the sceptical rationalist that all 
this laughter and singing and the visions of the sea nymph are halluci- 
nations of a maddened brain. And Cardenio himself indicates how 
far back this madness goes. For he tells his audience that he carved 
the figurehead Chimaera on the hallig, soon after the death of his 
wife, in a state of “inspired madness.’’” As for the visits of the sea 
nymph Astlik to the island and the nights of bliss spent in her arms, 
Cardenio describes them as dream fantasies.“ 


5 


There lurks in all of us a relic of the naive curiosity that prompts 
the child to ask as its first question: “Is the story true?” In our case 
the question assumes a more sophisticated form: does Hauptmann 
himself believe that Cardenio is describing realities rather than hal- 
lucinations? And does he expect the reader to believe? These questions 
are not the products of idle curiosity; they go to the heart of the mat- 
ter; for they really pose the fundamental problem: what is the intent 
of the author? 

It may be argued that in Das Meerwunder Hauptmann merely 
wished to offer us a study in abnormal psychology. Many of his im- 
portant tragedies are masterly studies of pathological states of mind 
produced by an aberration of the erotic instinct. And even minor 
works like Phaniom and Wanda analyze the workings of such patho- 
logical minds with deep insight. In Der Narr in Christo one may state 
with a large measure of confidence that such was Hauptmann’s in- 
tention, even without taking into account the ironical interjections of 
the chronicler. 

. With regard to the later Hauptmann, certainty lies rather in the 
opposite direction. It is an indisputable fact that, from about 1910, 
he moved toward an acceptance of the supernatural element as the 
real basis of the phenomenal world. He was always highly sensitive 
to the predominant intellectual and emotional currents of his age. He 
tended to espouse every literary fashion of the day, so that his total 
work offers us a sort of abrégé of the intellectual and artistic history 
of Germany during the last sixty years. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that he should pay his meed of tribute to the irrationalism that 
has swept over European art since the beginning of the twentieth 


Pp. 151. 
4 P. 118. 
“4 P. 168. 
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century. As he advanced in years, he became more and more con- 
vinced that “the world is full of magic”; and Das Meerwunder is one 
of a number of works in which he depicts the power of this elementary- 
demonic substratum of reality. What Till Eulenspiegel says about 
dream and reality represents the later Hauptmann’s view on the 
general relation between the rational and irrational forces in life: 

Traum? Meinethalben auch Traum! Ist der Traum denn kein Leben? Ver- 


nunft steht 
vor den Bildern des Traumes oft ratlos! So steht sie vor Gott auch.” 


And again: 


Innres, auBres Gesicht, sie erzeugen, vereint, unser Weltall: 
wenn das dure erblindet, bereichert vielleicht sich das innre. 
Stirbt das innre Gesicht dagegen, so ist auch das auGre 

tot.'¢ 


Why then did Hauptmann not tell this tale of the supernatural 
with the naiveté of the believer? As Henry James did in The Turn 
of the Screw? Or Noel Coward, on a much more flippant plane, in 
Blithe Spirit?*' The answer to this question lies at the very roots of 
Hauptmann’s mental endowment. That same dichotomy of mind 
which is revealed by Das Meerwunder has always been characteristic 
of him. It has now become the accepted convention to regard Haupt- 
mann as an irrationalist; but that view is surely as wrong as that of 
the early critics who, on the basis of his naturalistic works, pro- 
nounced him an out and out materialist-rationalist. The fact of the 
matter is that, while we can find at all stages of his literary career 
works which completely ignore the supernatural-magical element, 
the “irrational” works always make provision for a rationalistic read- 
ing of the events they portray. An examination of the total situation 
suggests the formula: while the later Hauptmann strives to lead the 
reader into the world of magic and the supernatural, the rationalist 
in him will not allow him to do so without reservation. And so he al- 
ways provides the hard-boiled sceptic with enough clues for a purely 
common-sense interpretation of the mysterious facts. 


6 Pp. x, 601. 

16 Thid., p. 604. 

17 An examination of two well-known anthologies that deal with the supernatural 
reveals that the standard technique is to weave the supernatural element into the very 
texture of the terrestrial action, on the principie of “take it or leave it.” A notable 
exception is Maupassant’s Le Horla, in which the vision may be explained rationally 
as the hallucination of a man going insane. 
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6 


Das Meerwunder may be read on yet another level, as a conte philo- 
sophique. As such it stands under the aegis of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
for it deals with the problem of Kuliurpessimismus. Throughout the 
tale runs the conflict between Natur and Kultur, familiar to students 
of German literature from Werther to Tonio Kroger and beyond. And 
the literary lei/motiv that heralds this conflict is Chimaera’s repeated 
cry: ‘Ich will kein Mensch sein!” 

The theme is first introduced by the cook Sarazzin on the South 
Sea island on which the two men live in uneasy truce. In Sarazzin’s 
view man is essentially an animal; and he would have done much 
better to accept this fact of nature. When man began to look down on 
his animal nature and to think of himself as the lord of creation, 
chosen to dominate the lower species, he left the proper path assigned 
to him by nature. Had he been content to develop in himself a higher 
animality, he aeed not have evolved the false, unnatural system of 
conduct we call morality. Nor need he have fashioned for himself the 
crutch we call Zivilisation.* Cardenio only half agrees with the ex- 
tremist views of the cook. He feels that Sarazzin’s Rousseauism 
carries what is essentially a good principle to the point of absurdity; 
but he agrees that man might have spared himself much grief by 
yielding some of his acquired supermorality and throwing his exces- 
sive intellectual baggage overboard.” 

It is worth noting that this exposition of Sarazzin’s philosophy is 
interrupted by the chronicler, who interjects a short paragraph to 
remark that he found these views of the cook surprising because he 
himself had entertained similar ideas.2° Now the chronicler is none 
other than Gerhart Hauptmann, who pretends in the opening pages 
of the story that he is reporting an actual experience from his early 
days as a literary man. Hauptmann has therefore gone out of his way 
to let us know his feelings on this matter. In his recent little memoir 
on Hauptmann,” Hans von Hiilsen reports a conversation with the 
poet from the year 1923. Hiilsen remarked that the European nations 
were acting like animals, following their blind instincts. Hauptmann 
replied: ‘I’m more and more on the side of the animals.”’ By which 


ot ee tl i a a re 


8 Pp. 124-25. The word is, of course, used in its German specialized sense of 
technical, material achievement, as opposed to mental progress, which is Kultur. 
1” P. 126. 
Pp. 125. 
2! Hiilsen, Freundschaft mit einem Genius (1947). 
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he could only mean: would that men did act with the healthy instinct 
of animals—how much better the world would be! Any student of 
Hauptmann knows how large a role this idea of Kulturpessimismus 
occupies in the works of the middle period, from the first World War 
on—whether in the pessimism of the “‘expressionist” dramas and of 
Till Eulenspiegel, or in serene works like Der Ketzer von Soana and 
Die Insel der groBen Mutter. It is therefore justifiable to link these ex- 
pressions of Kulturpessimismus with Hauptmann’s own beliefs and 
to regard the whole fantastic novelle—especially in its attitude to 
woman and to Zivilisation—as a confessio fidet. 

Now the symbol of man’s degeneration through excessive intel- 
lectuality is Chimaera, who is the human objectification of the idea 
of Kultur pessimismus. Chimaera is, in Cardenio’s belief, a sea nymph 
who has become a human being and thereby degenerated into an evil 
demon. Her contact with the vile race of men has apparently touched 
her so deeply that she retains her evil nature even after death, and 
torments both the cook and Cardenio. She represents the degenera- 
tion of the ideal of pure pagan sensuousness which has resulted from 
the stigma that Christianity put on sex. In Chimaera, then, are de- 
picted the ravages of Kultur; but not in her alone, for Cardenio and 
Sarazzin, too, have forsaken Natur and become infected with the 
virus of Kultur. 

On the other hand, the ideal of naive, healthy, unspoiled Rous- 
seauistic nature is embodied in the nymph Astlik, who stands in the 
same relationship to Chimaera as the goddess Baubo does to Gule in 
Till Eulenspiegel—that is, as pure, healthy sensuality to vile, guilt- 
ridden lust. Every time Cardenio mentions Astlik he stresses this 
quality of pristine virgin purity, naturalness, health in her being. 
“The experience in the cave had shown me what health is; for since 
Chimaera’s entrance into my life, I had lost all conception of it.”™ 

The world of Natur, free from the corroding influences of Kultur, 
has been revealed to him since his meeting (real or imaginary) with 
the sea nymph. This new life is so tempting that Cardenio loses all 
desire to be rescued from his retreat and even dreads the thought that 
a rescue ship might be approaching the island.** He is prepared to 
give up his humanity and to join Astlik in her watery world as some 
species of fish. It is only the devilish intervention of the half-human- 


2 Cf. also Eugene O’Neill’s The Great God Brown. 
%P. 165. 
* P. 167. 
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Chimaera that frustrates this dream and brings Cardenio back to 
civilization. 


7 


Das Meerwunder is a Rahmenerzihlung; indeed, it employs the 
technique of a frame within a frame. For the chronicler sets the stage 
for our first meeting with Cardenio and interrupts the narrative sev- 
eral times to comment on his own state of mind and feelings. And 
Cardenio in turn keeps interrupting the flow of his own narrative to 
harangue the audience. He thus weaves in and out of the tapestry of 
time which serves as the background for the strange events he relates. 

The framework is essentially a realistic device; its purpose is to 
engender in the reader an illusion of greater credibility, by impressing 
on his mind the fact that this is not the conventional ‘‘make-believe” 
fiction writer that he is dealing with, but something “‘real,” three- 
dimensional in character (in our case, a story that was really narrated 
to the circle of Lichtstiimpfe). Now the question arises: is such an 
eerie, grotesque, macabre experience, which takes us into the under- 
world of the demonic and elementary, at all suited for narration be- 
fore a large audience, even when that audience is composed of such 
eccentrics as the Lichtstiimpfe? Is it not rather the sort of tale that is 
meant to be told by the fireside before several intimate friends near 
the midnight hour? With far deeper artistic insight Henry James, in 
The Turn of the Screw, deliberately narrows the circle of listeners by 
sending several ladies away from the country house in which the 
manuscript is read. ‘“The departing ladies who had said they would 
stay didn’t, of course, thank heaven, stay: they departed, in conse- 
quence of arrangements made, in a rage of curiosity, as they pro- 
fessed, produced by the touches with which he had already worked 
us up. But that only made his little final auditory more compact and 
select, kept it, round the hearth, subject to a common thrill.” One 
feels, in Hauptmann’s case, a grave lapse of artistic taste in choosing 
such an inappropriate setting for the story. 

A second reason for choosing the frame technique is that it enables 
the narrator to interrupt the story at moments of great tenseness, 
and thus to give the reader temporary relief from what would other- 
wise become unbearable tension. Hauptmann has introduced at least 
eighteen such interruptions into Cardenio’s tale, some made by Car- 
denio himself, others by the chronicler. In this respect Das Meer- 
wunder is equalled only by Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter and Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer’s Die Hochzeit des Ménchs. But it cannot honestly 
be said that Hauptmann has succeeded in giving the story greater 
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credibility through the use of the realistic frame. Nor are the frequent 
interruptions successful in heightening and relaxing the reader’s ten- 
sion. The events narrated by Cardenio are so utterly fantastic, so 
completely beyond the pale of rational experience, that no amount of 
“salesmanship” will persuade us of their reality, if we do not already 
believe in the demonic and magical. On the other hand, if we do, there 
is no need to persuade us. It helps little to be told repeatedly that 
Cardenio, the Lichistiimpfe and the chronicler were sweating, groan- 
ing, panting, and laughing hysterically in the tension produced by 
the narration. The armchair reader neither sweats nor groans nor 
laughs hysterically. He merely feels irritation at the many interrup- 
tions, some of them trivial to the point of absurdity. 

Thus, hardly has Cardenio begun his tale with the words “Ich 
liige nie!,”” when the chronicler finds it necessary to interject a rather 
pointless remark to the effect that the story began with an expectora- 
tion. He even explains to the reader that expectoration means spitting 
out and that, in spitting out these words, Cardenio stained the pages 
of the log with the nostrano wine he had just drunk. He tells us fur- 
ther that after this there was no further expectoration, although Car- 
denio’s lungs were eaten away, as one could surmise from his hollow 
voice. Subsequently, he adds, this raw sound became gradually more 
mellow, until Cardenio developed a delivery which completely cap- 
tivated the listener. One would have to seek far to find an equally 
inept opening for a piece of fiction; and one would find it only in 
another work by the same author: the initial paragraphs of his Ham- 
let novel: Im Wirbel der Berufung. 

Not all the other seventeen interruptions are as irrelevant as this 
opening one; but of not a single one can it be said that it is essential 
to the economy of the work. Again one involuntarily thinks of Henry 
James. The preface alone to The Turn of the Screw creates more genu- 
ine tension and eerie atmosphere than does Hauptmann’s whole tale. 


8 


A word about the structure of the novelle. Aside from his dramas, 
Hauptmann does not construct his works symmetrically. But the 
apportionment of the material in our story is singularly lopsided. 

Cardenio’s tale begins with a rather sketchy account of his early 
life, but only after fifteen pages out of a total of seventy-seven have 
already been spent—rather needlessly—in building up the atmosphere 
and the setting: ten pages by the chronicler, an additional five by 


*P. 110. 
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Cardenio himself. On the other hand, the closing frame of the novelle 
occupies a mere four paragraphs, or one-half page of text. In between 
these two settings we hear Cardenio’s adventure, which divides into 
four sections: 

1. The story of his early life, up to the point of his shipwreck in 
the South Seas (pp. 110-22). The information we receive about 
Chimaera is very scanty. Hauptmann has created such a magnificent 
gallery of demonic women that one regrets deeply the sketchy nature 
of the portrait in this instance. True, not Chimaera, but Cardenio is 
the center of interest in the tale. Still, it would have rounded the 
work artistically to present Chimaera as a three-dimensional human 
being. For one has the feeling, throughout the novelle, that Haupt- 
mann would have us regard Chimaera as his ultimate .chievement in 
the realm of the demonic. 

2. The next section describes Cardenio’s life on the island with 
the crazed cook Sarazzin and the first supernatural experience: the 
encounter with the singing siren (pp. 122-36). 

3. Part 3 brings us to the climax of the drama: Cardenio’s dis- 
covery of the cave from which the mysterious singing issues, his ac- 
quaintance with the sea nymph Astlik, the struggle between the two 
women, and Cardenio’s penetration to the nymph’s cave (pp. 137-69). 

4. There follows the description of the dream existence with Astlik 
and its frustration by the jealous Chimaera (pp. 169-75). 

The closing frame tells of Cardenio’s final liberation from his 
thraldom to the fetish through death. 


9 


Hauptmann has twice, perhaps three times, achieved distinction 
as a writer of novellen. Once in his very first venture into the genre, 
in the early Fasching, which is a masterpiece in the naturalist vein, 
worthy to stand beside the best of Maupassant. His second triumph 
is, of course, Der Keizer von Soana, far more ambitious than the early 
Fasching, a classic of world literature. Many claim a high degree of 
excellence also for the early novelle Bahnwarter Thiel. With the Keizer, 
Hauptmann’s career as a writer of novellen seems to have come to an 
end. Nothing that he produced since, either in the realist or romantic 
vein, is of the first quality. While Das Meerwunder is superior to such 
utter failures as Mignon and Der SchuL im Park, it can hardly be 
ranked with Hauptmann’s better fiction. 

HARRY STEINHAUER 
Antioch College 
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THE CASE IS ALTERED 


THOUGH The Case is Altered was printed in 1609 with Ben Jonson’s 
name on the title-page, Jonson never openly acknowledged it as his, 
and its exclusion from the Jonson Folio of 1616 may be significant. It 
may be argued that Jonson finally rejected the play as an unworthy 
product of his salad days, which sorted ill with that theory of comedy 
which he had since made peculiarly his own. Yet the play, despite its 
immaturity, was nothing to be ashamed of, so that exclusion on 
grounds of quality seems unlikely. Another seemingly possible ex- 
planation is that the play is spurious and that the printing of Jonson’s 
name on the title-page of an unauthorized quarto was nothing more 
than a dishonest publisher’s attempt to make capital out of Jonson’s 
established popularity. But the whole weight of the internal evidence 
is strongly against any such supposition, for much of the play ex- 
hibits a hard Jonsonian core of style, characterization, and detail; 
and no reputable authority appears to have questioned Jonson’s 
claim to, at least, a substantial part of it. There is a far more cogent 
explanation implicit in Gregory Smith’s suggestion that some such 
reason as collaboration “must be found for his strict suppression of 
all his earlier work,’’! especially in view of Jonson’s attested collabora- 
tion at the time when The Case is Altered was written. Such a possi- 
bility is admitted, with some caution, by Herford and Simpson who 
find that Jonson “almost certainly wrote considerable sections of it, 
especially those founded on the Awlularia, and exhibiting the 
‘humours’ of the miser,” that there is no part of it which he might 
not have written, that, nevertheless, the external evidence for its 
authenticity is by no means strong, and that the plot is “in every 
structural quality pre-Jonsonian.’” 

Certain sections of The Case is Altered seem to me to bear a nota- 
ble likeness to parts of Henry Porter’s The Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon, and the purpose of the present paper is to suggest that Jon- 
son and Porter may have been coadjutors in this play which Jonson 
was content to renounce. That the origins of the ensuing speculations 
lay in that species of literary connoisseurship which is nowadays re- 
ceived with justifiable scepticism is most true, yet it can be urged 
that the method yielded reputable results from the outset. In short, 
the passages reminiscent of Porter were found to occur in clearly de- 


! G. Gregory Smith, Ben Jonson (E.M.L. Series), p. 21. 
? See the introduction to the play in their edition of Jonson. 
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fined sections of the play, namely those which concern Aurelia and 
Phoenixella.* These sections, so far as I can judge, are quite un- 
Jonsonian, nor do they seem to me to be characteristic of any known 
Elizabethan dramatist other than Porter. Such a process of elimina- 
tion cannot, or course, be held to establish a case, but the very fact 
that it can be employed is still significant. 

The sections specified yield a respectable body of internal evi- 
dence. Angelo’s wooing of Aurelia in II.iv., for instance, has obvious 
affinities with the scene in which Frank Goursey woos Mall Barnes in 
Porter’s comedy, especially in its use of quick-witted repartee. Two 
passages are relevant: 


Ange[lo|. | But this same heart of beauty, your sweet face, 
Is in mine eye still. 


Aure(lia). O you cut my heart 
With your sharpe eye. 

Ange. Nay Lady, thats not so, 
Your heart’s to hard 

Aure. My beauties hart? 

Ange. O no. 


I meane that regent of affection, Maddam, 
That tramples on al loue with such contempt 
(I)n this faire breast. 


Aure. No more, your drift is sauour’d 
I had rather seeme hard hearted 
Ange. Then hard fauour’d, 
Is that your meaning, Lady? 
Aure. Go too sir. 
Your wits are fresh I know, they need no spur. 
Ange. And therefore you wil ride them. 
Aure. Say I doe, 
They will not tire I hope? 
Ange. No, not with you. 
(IT.iv.9-21)4 
+ * ” 
Ange. Come, I will not sue, stal(e)ly to be your seruant, 


But a new tearme, will you be my refuge? 


* Scenes iii, iv and v of Act II seem to me to be unmistakably Porter’s work, while 
the badinage between Aurelia and Phoenixella in IV.ii, might well be his. These scenes 
virtually cover the sub-plot, such as it is, which is devoted to the activities of Count 
Ferneze’s daughters. Porter’s claim to a share in the farcical scenes is, prima facie, a 
strongish one and Onion’s speeches ia I.vii are reminiscent in style and matter of those 
of the Abingdon servingmen. There is good reason for supposing, however, that the 
introduction of topical satirical material by Jonson obscured original collaboration in 
these scenes. 

* Text and line numberings are from Herford and Simpson’s edition. For The Two 
Angry Women of Abingdon I have used the Malone Society reprint. 
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Your refuge, why sir? 
That I might fly to you, when all else faile me. 
And you be good at flying, be my Plouer. 
Nay take away the P. 
Tut, then you cannot fly. 
Ile warrant you. Ile borrow Cupids wings. 
Masse then I feare me youle do strange things: 
I pray you blame me not, if I suspect you, 
Your owne confession simply doth detect you. 
Nay and you be so great in Cupids bookes, 
’Twill make me Iealous: you can with your lookes 
(I warrant you) enflame a womans heart, 
And at your pleasure take loues golden dart, 
And wound the brest of any vert(u)ous maide. 
Would I were hence: good faith I am affraid, 
You can constraine one ere they be aware, 
To run mad for your loue! 
O this is rare. 
(IL.iv.47-65) 


Against these we may set three brief quotations from the play written 
by Porter some ten years earlier: 


Phil{ip). 
Fran[k]. 


Fran. 
Mal. 
Fran. 
Mal. 
Fran. 
Mal. 
Fran. 


Mal. 








This is the harmlesse chiding of that doue, 
Doue, one of those that drawe the Queen of loue? 
How now? whose that brother, whose that with ye? 
A Gentleman my friend. 
Beladie he hath a pure wit. 
How meanes your holy iudgement? 
O well put in sir. 
Vp you would say. 
Well clymd Gentleman, 
I pray sir tell me, do you carte the queene of loue? 
Not cart her, but couch her in your eie, 
And a fit place for gentle loue to lie. 
(1505-16) 


Yes, or a faire built steeple without belles. 

Steeple good people, nay another cast. 

I, or a well made shippe without a mast. 

Fie not so big sir, by one part of foure. 

Why then ye are a boate without an oare. 

O well rode wit, but whats your fare I pray? 

Youre faire selfe must be my fairest pay. 
(1558-64) 


Vow loue? who would not loue such a comely feature? 
Nor high nor lowe, but of the middle stature, 


§ The forward limit for dating The Two Angry Women is 1589. See my “Notes on 
Henry Porter” in M.L.R. xxxv (1940), pp. 517-21. 
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A middle man thats the best syze indeed, 
I like him well, Loue graunt vs well to speed. 
Fran. And let me see a woman of that tallness 
So slender, and of such a middle smalnesse. .... . 
(1572-77) 


Certain similarities of tone and style are evident. In both plays the 
blank verse breaks abruptly into a distinctive kind of rhyming re- 
partee, and there is a striking use of dissyllabic rhymes. Both Aurelia 
and Mall allude to the keenness of the suitor’s wit, and that wit mani- 
fests itself with curious uniformity in the two plays. Angelo proposes 
to ride Aurelia’s wit, while Mall praises Frank Goursey’s “well rode 
wit,” and the parallel will stand although the verbs are different. 
Porter’s “‘doue’”’ becomes a plover in The Case is Altered, and “my 
Plouer” admits a piece of verbal quibbling which follows the formula 
employed in Porter’s 


Fie not so big sir, by one part of foure.® 


Verbal repetition and the conduct of the punning may also be noted 
as common features. 

Elsewhere in the Aurelia-Phoenixella scenes various Porterian de- 
vices are evident. Identical rhyme, of which The Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon furnishes some fifteen to twenty examples, occurs in: 


Phe|nixella)]. Griefes are more fit for Ladies then their pleasures. 
Fran{cisco). That is for such as follow nought but pleasures. 
But you that temper them so wel with vertues, 
Vsing such griefes so, it would prooue them pleasures. 
And you would seeme in cause of griefes & pleasures 
Equally pleasant. 
IT.iv.24-28) 


Eye images, which are quite common in Porter’s play, appear in the 
first passage quoted above and at several points in the relevant 
sections of The Case is Altered: 


Pass(i)ons duld eye can make two grieues of one. 
(I.ix.11) 

Although perhaps vnto a generall eye, 

I may appeare most wedded to my griefes. 
(II.iv.32-33) 

Well sister, well. 
Cupid hath tane his stand in both your eyes. 
(IV.ii.50-51) 


* Allde, the quarto printer, obscured the point of Porter’s joke by printing “ship” 
as “shippe.” Mall, with her fractional quibble, converts Frank’s “well-made ship” into 
“well-made hip.” 
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When Ferneze twits Angelo about his many mistresses: 


I will not breake a minute of discourse 
Twixt you and one of your faire Mistresses. 
Ange. One of my mistresses? why, thinks your Lordship 
I haue so many? 
Count. Many, no Angelo. 
I do not thinke th’ast many some fourteene 
I here thou hast, euen of our worthiest dames, 
Of any note, in Millaine. 
Ange. Nay good my Lord fourteene: it is not so. 
Count. By’th Masse that ist, here are their names to shew, 
Fourteene, or fifteene t’one. Good Angelo, 
You need not be ashamd of any of them, 
They are gallants all. 


(II.v.4~14) 

there is an apparent link with Porter’s handling of a similar topic: 
Comes. Shees as honest as Nan Lawson. 
Phil. Whats she? 
Comes. One of his whores. 
Phil. Why hath he so many? 
Comes. I as many as there be Churches in London. 
Phil. Why thats a hundred and nine. 
Boy. Faith he lyes a hundred. 

(457-65) 


The verbal likeness (Why, thinks your Lordship I haue so many?/Why 
hath he so many?) may be noted, and there are two further parallels: 
Go to, thers somewhat in the wind, I see. 
Faith this browne study suites not with your blacke, 


Your habit and your thoughts are of two colours. 
(IV.ii.44-46) 


cf. Porter: 


but leaue these considerations to sir John, they become a 
blacke coate better than a blew. 


(1386-87) 
and: 
Eate when your stomacke serues (saith the Physitian) 
Not at eleuen and sixe. 
(II.iii.21-22) 
cf. Porter: 


Phisickes first rule is this, as I haue learned, 
Kill the effect by cutting off the cause. 
(2805-06) 
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These similarities, though they cover a fair number of typically 
Porterian devices, are really less persuasive than the general impres- 
sion. The acid test, which the curious reader may care to apply, is to 
set the Aurelia-Phoenixella scenes alongside Porter’s play in its en- 
tirety and then to consider whether it is not the same voice which 
rings through both.’ Such a process does not, of course, establish 
identity of authorship but it does, at least, furnish a hypothesis which 
is, on the whole, more credible than the suggestion that Jonson was 
solely responsible for the play. The possibility that these scenes were, 
in fact, written by Jonson at a time when he was susceptible to 
Porter’s influence scarcely merits consideration, for those parts of the 
play which concern Jaques de Prie have the authentic Jonsonian ring, 
and if they shew him to be immature, they shew him, nevertheless, 
to be the familiar Ben Jonson, self-conscious and completely true to 
himself. In few, the internal evidence, for what it is worth, suggests 
that The Case is Aliered was the work of two or more dramatists, of 
whom one was certainly Jonson and the other, conceivably, Porter. 
We may now turn to external considerations. 

The date of The Case is Altered can be fairly satisfactorily estab- 
lished. There is no reason to suppose that Jonson turned dramatist 
much before 1597 when his first stormy association with Henslowe 
began. By September, 1598, he had made his mark as a writer of 
tragedy; but Meres, who praises him in this capacity and who is 
clearly intent on making his information as complete as possible, does 
not include him in his list of comic dramatists, presumably because 
Jonson had not yet written a comedy. But The Case is Altered was in 
existence by January, 1599, since it is mentioned by Nashe in Lenten 
Stuffe, which was registered on January 11. The sections of the play 
which satirize Anthony Munday and which are certainly Jonson’s 
were evidently added after that date and need not concern us. The 
obvious conclusion is that the play was written in the latter half of 
1598, and performed sometime before January, and that composition 
or performance or both came too late for Meres to take due notice of 
them. The title-page of the quarto purports to present the play “As 
it hath beene sundry times Acted by the Children of the Blacke-friers.” 
This is doubtless correct, but whether the play was written for the 
children or was originally performed by them is open to question since 
the Children of the Chapel Royal did not resume activities at Black- 


7 Porter’s Sir Ralph Smith scenes merit special attention. They lack correspondence 
in materia] detail but are undeniably similar in tone and style. 
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friars until 1600 when Richard and Cuthbert Burbage leased the 
theatre to Henry Evans. It seems clear, therefore, that The Case is 
Altered was originally written for some other company. 

For the first eight months of 1598, the year in which The Case is 
Altered was apparently written, Jonson was writing for Henslowe, al- 
though by July relations were becoming rather strained. And it is 
instructive to note that he was also writing in collaboration with 
Porter, as Henslowe’s diary testifies: 


lent vnto the company the 18 of aguste 1598 to 

bye a boocke called hoote anger sone cowld of vj" 
m’‘: porter m* cheattell & bengemen Johnson in 

fulle payment the some of... . 


It must have been shortly after August 18 that Jonson broke with 
Henslowe, for he took his next play, Every Man in his Humour, to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s players who performed it at the Curtain 
sometime before September 20. On September 22, Jonson killed 
Gabriel Spenser in Shoreditch. His imprisonment followed in October. 
During this remarkable year, then, Jonson wrote for Henslowe and 
for the Chamberlain’s, and The Case is Altered, if, as there is every 
reason for believing, it was written before Every Man in his Humour, 
must have been written for Henslowe at just about that time when, 
according to the diary, Jonson was in team with Porter and Chettle. 
Yet Henslowe’s diary makes no mention of any play entitled The 
Case is Altered, though we know, teste Nashe, that the play bore that 
title before January 11, 1599. If Henslowe handled it, it must there- 
fore have gone under another name, and there are grounds for sup- 
posing that it did so. In the quarto text the title is twice introduced 
into the dialogue in such a way that the verse is dislocated. In IV.ii. 
we find: 
Aure. A motherly conceite, 6 blind excuse, 


Blinder than Loue himselfe. Well sister, well. 
Cupid hath tane his stand in both your eyes, 


The case is alterd. 
Phoen. And what of that? 
Aure. Nay nothing. But a Saint,..... 


Another Bridget, one that for a face 
Would put downe Vesta, in whose lookes doth swim 


The very sweetest creame of modesty. 
(IV.ii.49-56) 


Here the title phrase is intrusive and its omission restores the metre 
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without impairing the sense in any way. Similar dislocation is ap- 
parent in V.xiii.: 


Chamont. She is your owne Lord Paulo, if your father 
Giue his consent. 


Ange. How now Christofero? The case is alterd. 
Chris. With you, as well as me, I am content sir. 
Count. With all my heart! and in exchange of her, 


(If with your faire acceptance it may stand) 
I tender my Avwrelia to your loue. 
(V.xiii.37-43) 
The two lines given to Angelo and Christofero impair the sequence. 
Count Ferneze’s “With all my heart!” is spoken in answer to Cha- 
mont’s lines. If we read: 


Cham. She is your owne Lord Paulo, if your father 
Giue his consent. 

Ange. How now Christofero? 

Count. With all my heart! etc. 


both metre and sense benefit. Angelo’s taunt does not really call for an 
answer from Christofero. 

It is certainly curious that the introduction of the proverb from 
which the play takes its name should result in such dislocation, and 
the only plausible explanation, if we rule out pure coincidence, is that 
Jonson made these two minor additions in order to justify a change of 
nomenclature. And since a proverbial title served his turn, it is not 
wholly unreasonable to suppose that the original title was also a 
proverbial one. 

Now Hot Anger Soon Cold resolves most of the problems which I 
have outlined. It has a proverbial title, it was written at the time 
when, apparently, The Case is Aliered was written, and, of course, it 
was partly Porter’s work. Moreover, as a title for this particular play 
Hot Anger Soon Cold is every bit as apt as The Case is Altered, for, as 
Herford and Simpson remark, Count Ferneze is notable for his “bursts 
of tempestuous anger,” while ‘“‘a single burst of eloquent anger” char- 
acterizes Angelo and Paulo. The general grounds for assuming that 
the two plays are identical are comparatively strong, and it may be 
claimed that if any weight attaches to the internal evidence and ex- 
ternal considerations adduced, the assumption would be a relatively 
difficult one to overthrow. It remains to consider two shreds of seem- 
ingly hostile evidence. 

Payment for Hot Anger Soon Cold was made to Henry Chettle, as 
well as to Jonson and Porter. If it could be demonstrated that parts 
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of The Case is Altered were in Chettle’s vein, it would be unnecessary 
to pursue matters any further. But Chettle’s plays are among the 
minor monuments that time has not spared, and, with the exception 
of Hoffman, a tragedy which yields no very reliable picture of his 
comic manner, we have nothing on which surmise can rest. Dr. Harold 
Jenkins, our leading authority on Chettle, informs me that he can 
find no obvious evidence of Chettle’s active participation in The Case 
is Altered, though he is able to point to sporadic passages which 
Chettle could have written, and some significance may attach to the 
fact that one of these exhibits the kind of mislineation which Dr. 
Jenkins has observed in Hoffman.* Since there is so little that is posi- 
tive on this point, I hope that it will not seem mere evasion if I sug- 
gest that Chettle’s share in the actual execution of Hot Anger Soon 
Cold was a very minor one, and that he did little beyond supplying 
a plot upon which Jonson and Porter worked. There is reason for sup- 
posing that something of this sort happened when Porter and Chettle 
combined to produce The Spencers, though the evidence is far from 
conclusive.* The comment of Herford and Simpson, that the plot of 
The Case is Altered is “in every structural quality pre-Jonsonian,”’ is 
relevant. If Jonson did not plot the play, that function, according to 
the present hypothesis, would have fallen to either Chettle or Porter, 
and Chettle’s claim is, I think, the stronger one. Or so the radical 
differences between the plotting of The Case is Altered and The Two 
Angry Women of Abingdon have led me to assume. 

The second difficulty relates to the fact that the quartos of The 
Case is Altered ascribe the play to Jonson alone. But the authority of 
surreptitious texts printed in 1609, when Jonson’s stock stood high 
and Porter had been ten years dead and forgotten, is not worth very 
much. It was obviously in the publisher’s interest to suppress details 
of collaboration, if he knew them, but it is entirely possible that he 
acted in perfectly good faith and that the true facts had already been 
suppressed or obscured by Jonson himself. 

If the foregoing surmises and scraps of evidence are substantially 
correct, it is possible to reconstruct something of the history of the 
play. In the summer of 1598, Jonson and Porter, with some help from 


8 I should like to record my gratitude to Dr. Jenkins for his kind interest and en- 
couragement. 

® Porter received £5.10. for The Spencers: Chettle’s portion was ten shillings. If 
both were concerned in the actual writing of the play the discrepancy seems remarkable. 
Malone believed that Porter was solely responsible for the play, but I see no justification 
for this view. 
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Chettle, wrote Hot Anger Soon Cold. In August Henslowe paid them 
for it, but there is nothing to shew that he ever put it into production. 
Jonson, who had apparently been proving troublesome, broke with 
Henslowe in the autumn and promptly sold the play to another com- 
pany. In order to cover his tracks, he renamed the play The Case is 
Altered (thereby revealing a pretty touch of irony) and added one or 
two pieces of dialogue, some of which were designed to lend authority 
to the new title. In due course the play reached the Blackfriars boys, 
or so, on the dubious authority of the title-page, we must suppose. In 
1609, a surreptitious quarto of the amended text was issued and was 
ascribed to Jonson by the publisher, who knew that he was associated 
with it but was probably ignorant of its collaborate authorship. Jon- 
son, however, was no longer interested in the play and rather point- 
edly excluded it from his 1616 Folio. In preparing the Folio he went 
so far as to expunge the alien matter from Sejanus and to insert mat- 
ter of his own rather than “defraud so happy a genius” as his coad- 
jutor “‘of his right by my loathed usurpation,” but apparently he saw 
no reason for treating The Case is Altered in the same way. It was 
doubtless his purpose to preserve nothing that was not entirely his 
own, and though it was arrogant there was honesty in its fulfilment. 
J. M. Noswortuy 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 
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WARBURTON AND THE 1745 SHAKESPEARE 


WILLIAM WARBURTON’S Shakespearean endeavours have recently 
been the object of scholarly interest. The question of his quarrels with 
Lewis Theobald and Sir Thomas Hanmer has received its full share of 
critical attention, and it is not my present purpose to re-examine the 
facts of those quarrels with a view to indicating whether Warburton 
was right or wrong. All three men have had their champions,' and each 
of us is free to form his own opinion on the basis of the extant infor- 
mation. My primary concern in this article is to throw more light on 
Warburton’s Shakespearean labors and to raise some questions which 
will serve to clarify—or, possibly, confuse—the question of the editor- 
ship of the 1745 Shakespeare which Dr. Giles Dawson has recently 
claimed for Warburton.? The 1745 Shakespeare was reprinted from 
Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 1744 Shakespeare (the Oxford Edition); it rep- 
resents Tonson’s reprisal for the publication of the Oxford edition 
which he, owning the Shakespeare copyright, looked upon as a piracy. 
Incidentally, one of its chief purposes was to point out the many al- 
terations that Hanmer had silently made in the text. It also purported 
to give Theobald, Warburton, and Dr. Thirlby proper credit for their 
many emendations. All emendations not otherwise attributed were 
Hanmer’s.’ Dr. Dawson has argued for Warburton’s editorship of the 
1745 edition, yet there are a number of puzzling questions touching 
upon this problem to which I shall call attention. A preliminary state- 
ment of the three divisions of my article may be helpful as a guide 
through the perplexed question under examination. These divisions 
are: first, a comparison of Warburton’s early notes and emendations 
on Shakespeare with the attributions of those same notes and emenda- 
tions in the 1745 edition; second, an examination of all the attribu- 
tions in one play for each of the six volumes of the 1745 edition; and 
third, an investigation of accusations brought against Warburton in 
a contemporary pamphlet for stealing notes and emendations from 
the 1745 edition. 


I 


It is matter of common knowledge that Warburton carried on an 


1 A. W. Evans, Warburton and the Warburtonians (London, 1932), Chapter IX; R. 
F. Jones, Lewis Theob.ld . . . (New York, 1919), Chapter V; Sir Henry Bunbury, Cor- 
respondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. (London, 1838), pp. 90-91. 

? “Warburton, Hanmer, and the 1745 Edition of Shakespeare,” Studies in Bibliog- 
raphy, 1 (1949-50), 35-48. 

* For a fuller description of the 1745 edition, see Dawson, op. cit. 
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extensive correspondence with Theobald about the latter’s work on 
an edition of Si.akespeare. Theobald’s side of the correspondence for 
the years 1729 to 1733 is extant; Warburton’s is not. But we have 
more than fifty emendations and notes sent by Warburton to Theo- 
bald, printed in John Nichols’ Illustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century, m (1817), 635-44. It is, however, less com- 
monly known that a specimen of Warburton’s Shakespearean emenda- 
tions and criticism was printed as early as 1739 in the ninth volume of 
an English translation of Bayle’s General Dictionary. Included in the 
article on Shakespeare is the information that Warburton was pre- 
paring an edition of Shakespeare, and a number of his comments and 
emendations are printed as footnotes to the text of the article. Since 
these notes have been slighted in the past it would be well to indicate 
the number and nature of them. 

The first matter taken up in the General Dictionary’s specimen of 
Warburton’s notes is that of a glossary ‘“‘of such words as Shake- 
speare has affixed peculiar significations of his own to, unauthorized 
by use, and unjustified by analogy; and these being chiefly mixed 
modes, as they are most susceptible of abuse, so they throw the most 
impenetrable obscurity over the discourse.”* Warburton gives fifty- 
seven examples of such words, indicating unusual meanings and vary- 
ing meanings for the same words, and, for certain words, explains 
what associations they had for Shakespeare. Warburton concludes 
with the confident statement that ‘“‘this Glossary will remove the 
greatest obscurities in his [Shakespeare’s] writings, and be a continued 
comment on his text.” In his edition of Shakespeare (1747), War- 
burton does not include a glossary, explaining in his Preface that “I 
had it once, indeed, in my Design, to give a general alphabetical Glos- 
sary of these Terms; but as each of them is explained in its proper 
Place, there seemed the less Occasion for such an Index” (p. xvi). It 
will be remembered that Hanmer’s edition had had a glossary and 
that Thomas Edwards, fastening on the absence of a glossary in War- 
burton’s edition as one of the shortcomings of the book, had himself 
provided an essay towards such a glossary in his Canons of Criticism, 
and a Glossary, being a Supplement to Mr. Warburion’s Edition of 
Shakespeare . . . [1748]. It is significant that Hanmer wrote to War- 
burton in January of 1736 asking for “‘a catalogue of such words as 
you think require explanation of which I think you once told me you 
had a number collected, the seeing of which may be of use towards 


* General Dictionary, p. 190. 
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compleating the Glossary for which I have already exhausted all that 
my own best attention led me to remark and inserted them in.”* Com- 
parison of Hanmer’s glossary with the specimens of Warburton’s 
glossary in the General Dictionary reveals only two words (‘“‘ostent” 
and “‘spleen’’) common to both. It is quite possible that Hanmer did 
not care to include Warburton’s examples in his glossary, the two 
men being enemies in 1740. 

The rest of Warburton’s specimen notes in the General Dictionary 
are concerned with emendations, contemporary allusions in Shake- 
speare’s plays, classical models for certain of his speeches, and a 
general praise of his excellences. There are thirty-eight notes in all 
exclusive of the long specimen of a glossary. Seventeen of these are 
emendations, one of which is the famous “God kissing carrion” for 
“good kissing carrion” in Hamlet. A comparison of these thirty-eight 
notes with Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare in 1747 reveals some- 
thing of Warburton’s development—or lack of development—as a 
Shakespearean scholar. 

Only part of the note on the proposed glossary that appears in the 
General Dictionary is used by Warburton in the Preface to his Shake- 
speare. In both places Warburton refers to critics who censure Shake- 
speare for the confusion of his ideas and the inaccuracy of his reason, 
and in both places he castigates Rymer’s criticism as ignorant and 
brutal.* Most of Warburton’s other notes in the General Dictionary 
reappear, with slight change, in his Shakespeare. For example, in the 
General Dictionary the last note (p. 199) reads: ““The humour of this 
reply is incomparable: it insinuates not only the highest contempt of 
the flatterer in particular, but this useful lesson in general, that the 
images of things are clearest seen through a simplicity of phrase.” In 
his edition, Warburton alters the note only in punctuation and by the 
addition of the following supplementary clause: “of which in the 
words of the precept, and in those which occasion’d it, he has given 
us examples” (v1, 231). Warburton, whose love of emendation is no- 
torious, rejected only one of the seventeen he had proposed in the 
General Dictionary.’ Although loath to reject, he was not unwilling to 
add emendations to two earlier notes. Thus, to the two emendations 
in the General Dictionary (p. 197) in Claudius’ speech (Hamlet, 111, iii, 


5 Quoted in Evans, Warburton, pp. 151-52. 

* General Dictionary, p. 191; Preface, p. xv. 

7 Compare the note on J Henry IV, u, vi on p. 194 of the General Dictionary with 
Warburton’s edition rv, 129. 
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39 and 66)* he added a third in 1747 (1.56).* And in 1739 he had sug- 
gested a parallel between The Tempest, v, i, 41-47 and a passage in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The note was retained in 1747, but an emenda- 
tion was added.” In four notes from the General Dictionary he adduced 
further examples from Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists 
to substantiate his readings." It is evident, therefore, that to some 
extent he continued to work on and elaborate his early notes. 

Before proceeding to the more interesting and important question 
of the editorship of the 1745 Shakespeare I should like to indicate 
what use Warburton made of his specimen glossary previously printed 
in the General Dictionary. For each word that he defined in the glos- 
sary he cited the volume and page of Pope’s duodecimo edition (1728). 
Reference to these passages in his own edition show that he kept— 
and used in his notes—only twenty-three of the fifty-seven definitions 
which had appeared in the General Dictionary. I have checked against 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare-Lexicon the twenty-three words that appear 
in both the General Dictionary and the 1747 Shakespeare and find 
that Schmidt is in agreement with Warburton eight times. Schmidt 
concurs also in nine definitions which appear in the General Dictionary 
and are rejected in the 1747 edition. These facts have no startling sig- 
nificance, but they indicate that Warburton was not so taken with 
his own cleverness as to be blind to the necessity for constant re- 
examination of his notes—except his precious emendations. 

The notes first printed in the General Dictionary are of no little 
importance in any effort to determine who edited the 1745 Shake- 
speare, and comparison of them with the emendations in the 1745 
edition becomes obligatory. If Warburton is the editor of the 1745 
Shakespeare, he would have full knowledge of the emendations in the 
General Dictionary and attribute them correctly to himself. It is, of 
course, quite obvious that any one else knowing of the notes in the 
General Dictionary, could make the correct attributions. That the 
editor of the 1745 Shakespeare knew Warburton’s notes is immedi- 
ately apparent, for on page 17 of the first volume appears, after an 
emendation, ‘““This emendation Mr. Warburton propos’d in his speci- 


* Where line references are given the modern edition used is Kittredge’s (Boston, 
1936). 

* The early emendations are “th’ill” for “will” and “can but repent” for “cannot 
repent.” The added emendation is “th’ effects” for ‘th’ offence.” 

10 “Have open’d, and let forth their Sleepers, wak’d” for “Have waked their sleep- 
ers; op’d, and let them forth” (I. 49). 

11 Compare the General Dictionary, pp. 196, 196, 198-99, and 199 with, respectively, 
Warburton, 1, 292, 342-43, vim, 165-66, and 363-64. 
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men of an edition of this author, published in the General Dictionary.” 
This statement might seem guarantee enough that all the emenda- 
tions contained in the Dictionary would, upon their appearance in 
this edition, be correctly attributed to Warburton. 

It has already been pointed out, however, that one of the chief 
reasons for the publication of the 1745 edition of Shakespeare seems 
to have been the desire on the part of somebody to expose Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s practice of silently including emendations which he had 
taken from Theobald, Thirlby, and Warburton. Comparison of the 
notes in the General Dictionary with those of the 1745 edition shows 
that for Warburton this has been done with almost complete consist- 
ency. There are thirty-eight notes in the General Dictionary; seven- 
teen are emendations. Of the twenty-one notes other than emenda- 
tions only three are printed in the 1745 edition, all attributed to War- 
burton.” It must be observed, however, that these three are the only 
notes of the twenty-one which Hanmer had included in his edition of 
the year before. The editor of the 1745 edition, it is obvious, was con- 
cerned to reprint only those notes which Hanmer had stolen from 
the General Dictionary. 

The problem of the emendations which make up the rest of the 
notes in the General Dictionary becomes more complicated. Hanmer 
had printed seven of these seventeen emendations in his text as his 
own. The 1745 Shakespeare correctly attributed them to Warburton,” 
but it also incorrectly attributed three others to him. In the General 
Dictionary (p. 194) Warburton had emended “frontiers” to “ron- 
deurs” (1 Henry IV, u, iii, 55); Hanmer prints “fortins” silently 
(111, 306) ; the 1745 edition prints “fortins” and attributes the emenda- 
tion to Warburton (m1, 305); and Warburton’s edition also prints 
“fortins” but attributes it to Hanmer (rv, 129). In a second incorrect 
attribution the General Dictionary (p. 194) emends “allowed” to “hal- 
lowed” (Timon, v, i, 165); Hanmer prints ‘“‘allowed” (v, 73); the 1745 
edition gives “allowed” as the emendation, footnotes “hallowed” as 
the old reading, and attributes the emendation to Warburton (v, 74); 
and Warburton’s edition again gives ‘“‘hallow’d” (v1, 235). The third 


12 In the 1745 edition these occur in 1, 90, 355; m1, 69. 

13 1745 edition (1, 17), Tempest, 1, ii, 355, “could’st” for “did’st”; (1, 209), Merry 
Wives, v, v, 55, “rein” for “raise”; (11, 410), All’s Well, rv, iv, 23, “fancy” for “saucy”; 
(um, 57-58), Lear, 11, ii, transposition of lines 85-86 and 93-94 in the Fool’s prophecy 
(the emendation, “or two” for “or ere,” does not appear in the 1745 edition); (vi, 172), 
Cymbeline, m1, v, 72 “winning” for “woman”; (v1, 355), Hamlet, ul, ii, 182, “God, kissing 
carrion” for “good kissing carrion”; and (v1, 508), Othello, 1v, i, 42, “induction” for 
“instruction.” 
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incorrect attribution occurs in Othello, tv, i, 14. The General Dictionary 
(p. 197) emends “‘protectress” to “propertied”’; Hanmer prints “pro- 
prietor” (v1, 508); the 1745 editor prints “proprietor” as an emenda- 
tion and attributes it to Warburton (v1, 507); and Warburton, in his 
own edition of Shakespeare, prints the emendation as “‘propertied” 
(vu, 361). Of the remaining seven emendations, only one needs 
further comment. In Hamlet, 11, iii, 39 Hanmer prints ‘’twill” (vt, 
387); the 1745 edition correctly attributes the emendation to Theo- 
bald (v1, 386). The other six do not appear in the 1745 edition for 
the simple reason that Hanmer did not print them. Comparison of 
notes in the 1745 edition with the corresponding notes in the General 
Dictionary indicates that Warburton, or somebody friendly to him, 
was concerned to establish his priority in certain notes and emenda- 
tions. Dr. Dawson has already made this quite clear and has nomi- 
nated Warburton himself as the editor of the 1745 edition.“ Why, 
however, should Warburton attribute an emendation to himself in 
1745 and, two years later, attribute it to Hanmer (/ Henry IV, 0, iii, 
55)? What is the reason for the confusion in the emendation in Timon, 
v, i, 65? Would Warburton attribute the emendation in Othello, rv, i, 
14 to himself in the 1745 edition despite the fact that he had gone on 
record in the General Dictionary—which, it must be remembered, is 
referred to very early in the first volume of the 1745 edition—as favor- 
ing a different emendation, one which he was to use in his own edition 
two years later? I am of the opinion that the identity of the editor of 
the 1745 edition still remains an open question. 

Two more examples of confusion in the attributions in the 1745 
edition have been pointed out to me. These are in no way connected 
with Warburton’s notes in the General Dictionary. In Cymbeline, 11, 
i, 20 we find the 1745 edition (v1, 156) attributing an emendation 
(“rocks unscaleable” for ‘“‘oaks unscaleable’’) to Warburton. Hanmer, 
in 1744, had printed “rocks,” without acknowledging his source (v1, 
156). Warburton, in 1747 (vim, 279), attributes the emendation to 
Hanmer. The Variorum edition assigns the emendation to Thomas 
Seward, one of the editors of the 1750 Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
states that he gave the emendation to Hanmer and found that War- 


14 See the General Dictionary, p. 197. 

8 Op. cit., p. 44. Dr. Dawson admits the possibility that some “nameless hack” 
might have been employed as helper by Warburton, but suggests that “‘it is difficult to 
see how [the task] could have been accomplished without Warburton’s active collabora- 
tion.” 

16 These were pointed out to me by my friend Gwynne B. Evans with whom I have 
discussed this article on a number of occasions—always with great profit to myself. 
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burton concurred with him. This is all very confusing and becomes 
even more so when one finds Theobald writing to Warburton in 1731 
and proposing the ‘“‘oaks”’ to “rocks” emendation.” In 1731 Seward 
had just taken his B.A. (in 1730, actually) and was not, one imagines, 
concerned with matters emendatory. It is, of course, quite possible 
that Theobald, rejecting his emendation (for he does not print it in 
his edition of Shakespeare), gave it to Seward with whom he col- 
laborated on the edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. What is most im- 
portant for the present discussion is the fact that the 1745 editor 
attributes this emendation to Warburton, and Warburton attributes 
it to Hanmer two years later. Again, in 1 Henry VI, 1, i, 3, the 1745 
editor (1v, 5) attributes an emendation to Warburton (“crisped”’ for 
“crystal”) which does not appear in Warburton’s own edition in 
1747. Warburton emends “‘crystal” to “crested” or “‘cristed’”’ which 
he explains as “standing on end” (Iv, 433). Hanmer, in 1744, had 
printed “‘crisped” (1v, 5). There is no indication in the Theobald- 
Warburton correspondence that Warburton may have made the 
original emendation only to change his mind later. How does one 
reconcile these facts with the identification of Warburton as editor of 
the 1745 edition? 
II 

The realization that there were more incorrect attributions in the 
1745 edition than comparison with the General Dictionary brought to 
light prompted me to examine this interesting edition further. In 
Othello it correctly attributed eighty-four emendations and notes to 
Hanmer, seven to Theobald, and twelve to Warburton. A note on 
Othello, 1, iii, 90, is attributed to Hanmer (v1, 488) but might have 
been derived from Theobald (1733, vir, 431). The Tempest also shows 
an extremely high percentage of accuracy. It is worth noting that one 
emendation attributed to Hanmer (1745, 1, 29), ‘“‘Troubles thee not” 
for ‘“Trebbles thee o’er,”” might have been suggested by Pope (1728, 
1, 31), “Troubles thee o’er” for ‘““Trebbles thee o’er”’; that another— 
“‘sea-malls”’ for “‘scamels”’ or “shamois’”’ (1745, 1, 38)—although given 
to Hanmer, was possibly suggested by a note of Theobald’s (1733, 1, 
29); and that a third, “‘all’” for “‘so,” attributed to Hanmer (1745, 1, 
21) had already appeared in Pope (1728, 1, 23). Since The Tempest 
occurs in the first volume of the 1745 edition, and Othello in the last, 
four more plays, one from each of the remaining volumes, were 
chosen as a further check.!* Only the incorrect attributions need be 


17 Nichols, Illustrations, 11, 629. 
18 11, Twelfth Night; m1, Lear; tv, Henry VIII; v, Timon. 
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listed. In The Tempest, 1, ii, 81 one emendation attributed to War- 
burton cannot be verified by the evidence of the Theobald-Warburton 
correspondence, the first two editions of Theobald’s Shakespeare, or 
Warburton’s Shakespeare.'* The emendation, ‘‘to plash” for “to 
trash,” is attributed to Warburton (1745, 1, 8). In 1747 Warburton 
(1, 9) prints ‘‘to trash” and states in a footnote that the emendation, 
“to plash,” is Hanmer’s. 

The attributions to Warburton in the 1745 Twelfth Night require 
him to change his mind twice. In 1734 in a letter to Theobald (Nichols, 
Illustrations, 11, 642), Warburton had offered one explanation for the 
reference to the “Lady of the Strachy” (1, v, 44-45), changed it, if 
it is correctly attributed to him, in 1745 (11, 463), and changed it still 
again in his edition (111, 156).?° The 1745 edition attributes to Warbur- 
ton the emendation (Twelfth Night, u, v, 72), “with thee the fortunate 
and happy” for “with thee. The fortunate and happy.’”’ Warburton, 
in 1747, punctuates differently: “‘with thee, the fortunate and happy.” 
The 1745 editor (11, 65) credits the emendation “provoked” for “‘pro- 
voking”’ (Lear, 111, v, 8) to Warburton. Warburton prints “provoking” 
and attributes the emendation, “provoked,” to Hanmer (1747, v1, 
86). In Henry VIII, t, iii, 2 Warburton is credited with the emenda- 
tion, “‘mimick’ries’”’ for “mysteries” (1745, tv, 418). In 1747 (v, 361) 
Warburton emends “mysteries” to “‘mockeries” and sneers at Han- 
mer’s reading of ‘‘mimick’ries.” In a letter from Theobald to Warbur- 
ton we find this notation: ‘‘ ‘Men into such strange MOCKERIES.’ 
Doubtless, an excellent emendation.” (Nichols, Illustrations, 11, 460.) 
The inference, clearly, is that Warburton had offered this emendation 
to Theobald in a letter which we do not have. In this same play (n, 
iil, 14) Warburton is indicated as the emender of “quarrel’’ to “quar- 

19 Two other emendations in The Tempest attributed to Warburton in 1745 appear 
in his edition. These may be found in the 1745 edition, 1, 23 (m1, i, 11), “adviser” for 
“visitor,” and 1, 53 (1Vv, i, 68), “pale-clipt” for “pole-clipt.” The fact that they appear 
in Warburton’s edition in 1747 is not proof that they originated with Warburton, but 


I know no sure way to check. They could, of course, really be Hanmer’s; one is faced 
with a Hobson’s choice. 

© In Nichols: “Satrape, i.e. governor, Probably, this Play is taken from an Italian 
play, or novel.” 

In the 1745 edition: “This is a word mistaken in the copying or printing, but it is 
not easy to conjecture what the word should be: perhaps Stratarch, which (as well as 
Stateque) signifies a General of an Army, a Commander in chief.” 

In the 1747 edition: ‘We should read Trachy, i.e. Thrace; for so the old English 
writers called it. Mandeville says, As Trachye and Macedoigne of the which Alisandre 
was Kyng. It was common to use the article the before names of places: And this was 
no improper instance, when the scene was in Illyria.” 

The first and third notes are Warburton’s; the second note may be his—it bears his 
name. 
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ler” (1745, tv, 436) yet he prints “quarrel” in his own 1747 text 
without any comment (v, 381). Similar confusion exists in two attribu- 
tions in Timon of Athens. In v, i, 47 the emendation, “black-corneted”’ 
for “black-corner’d”’ is given to Warburton (1745, v, 70). In 1747 
Warburton emends “black-corner’d” to ‘“‘black-cornette” and ex- 
plains his emendation in such a fashion as to leave no doubt that 
“black-cornette’”’ is the reading he thinks right (v1, 230). There is the 
possibility—I think quite remote—that Warburton changed his mind 
between 1745 and 1747. In Timon, m1, ii, 25, the emendation “‘o’er- 
look’d”’ for ‘‘mistook”’ is attributed to Warburton (1745, v, 34) and 
the 1745 editor in his note adds the word “‘mislook’d”’ in explanation 
of ‘“‘o’erlook’d.” Warburton’s emendation in 1747 is “mislook’d” 
which he explains as ‘‘overlooked”’ (v1, 184). In Othello, u1, i, 165, the 
emendation “‘illiberal” for “liberal” is attributed to Warburton (i745, 
vi, 466), and Warburton, in 1747, prints “liberal,” explaining in a 
note Shakespeare’s use of the word (vu, 310). In Othello, m1, iii, 92, 
Warburton is given credit for the emendation, “‘and’’ for “or” (1745, 
v1, 491), but we find him printing “or” in his text without comment 
(1747, vim, 339). Finally, the 1745 editor (v1, 459, a) attributes a note 
(on Othello, 1, iii, 346) to Warburton which is taken verbatim from 
Pope (1728, vim1, 344). Warburton, in his own edition, rejects Pope’s 
explanation by emending the passage. 


III 


Interestingly enough, there is at least one contemporary writer 
who makes extensive use of the 1745 edition. The author of Remarks 
upon a late Edition of Shakespear: . . . Addressed to the Reverend Mr. 
Warburton ..., London: Printed for C. Norris, sen. behind the Chapter- 
house, near St. Paul’s. [n.d.] prints “A list of Emendations upon 
Shakespear, borrowed by Mr. Warburton from Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
Edition, withouc Acknowledgment” (pp. 31-36). The author of the 
Remarks, thought to be Zachary Grey, compares a number of notes 
and emendations in Warburton’s 1747 edition with the same notes 
and emendations in “Hanmer 8vo, 1745.” “Hanmer 8vo, 1745”’ is, 
of course, the 1745 edition which Dr. Dawson has claimed for War- 
burton. The author of the Remarks is no doubt speaking of the 1745 
edition as “‘Hanmer 8vo, 1745” only because textually it is clearly a 
reprint of Hanmer’s edition. Here is an example of what the author of 
the Remarks does in the list of emendations on pp. 31-36 of his 
pamphlet—the note is on The Tempest: 


Act 4. Sc. 4. This is strange, vulg. most strange, Hanm., p. 56 Warb. p. 67 
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Reference to the 1745 edition (1, 56) shows the emendation “This is 
most strange”’ for “‘This is strange” attributed to Hanmer, and com- 
parison with Warburton’s edition reveals Warburton’s taking the 
emendation silently into his text. The emendation does not appear in 
Pope or Theobald. If Warburton was the editor of the 1745 edition, 
one must explain why he would attribute these emendations—the 
example quoted is only one of many such—to Hanmer in that edition, 
only to print the same emendations in his own text two years later 
without comment. 

There are forty-three other notes and emendations which the 
author of the Remarks accuses Warburton of stealing from Hanmer. 
In none of these does Warburton acknowledge indebtedness to any 
previous editor.” In another nine notes, the author of the Remarks 
proves over-zealous in his efforts to expose Warburton’s thefts from 
Hanmer. One example will have to suffice. In a note on Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 1, i, 48, Hanmer’s champion gives a reference to 
Theobald, as well as to the 1745 edition and to Warburton. Theobald 
had printed “roasted crab” without bothering to explain ‘‘crab” 
(1733, 1, 91), the 1745 edition prints “roasted crab’’ and explains 
“crab” as “crab apple” (1, 87), and Warburton prints “roasted crab” 
(1, 108). This, surely, is not theft.” There are three emendations which 
Warburton incorporates into his edition, offering, in each case, the 
explanation that Hanmer has agreed with the emendations. The 
author of the Remarks would have us believe that these, too, were 
stolen from Hanmer and that Warburton is trying to give the im- 
pression, in his notes to these emendations, that they were originally 
his.* 

There are six more notes in the list of stolen emendations and notes 
appended by the author of the Remarks.™ All of them deserve comment. 
Warburton is accused of stealing a note from Hanmer (1745, 1, 30) 


*1 Compare 1745, 1, 43 with 1747, 1, 53; 1745, 1, 347 with 1747, 1, 414; 1745, u, 7 with 
1747, m, 100; and 1745, 1, 412 with 1747, m1, 92. There is no need to list the others; they 
can easily be checked. 

® The other eight notes are on the following passages (these references are from the 
Remarks, pp. 31-36): Midsummer Night’s Dream, v, i; Much Ado, u, ix; Troilus and 
Cressida, 1, vi and 11, vii; Cymbeline, tv, v; Hamlet, m, ii and rv, ii; and Othello, m, viii. 

% See the notes on Twelfth Night, rv, iii; 1 Henry IV, 1, i; and Timon, v, i in the 
Remarks. 

* It is to be understood that the whole list of stolen emendations is at the back of 
the Remarks; the text of the pamphlet is an attack on Warburton with passages ad- 
duced to prove Warburton’s guilt. Some of the passages in the text are referred to in the 
list at the end with the request that the reader go back to the text of the Remarks. 
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which is actually Pope’s (1728, 1, 32) and so attributed by Warburton 
in 1747 (1, 38) (Tempest, 1, i, 248, in Remarks—the subsequent refer- 
ences will be to the list in the Remarks). Why should Warburton, if 
he was the 1745 editor, attribute the note to Hanmer in 1745 and then 
correctly attribute. it to Pope in 1747? The 1745 editor (1, 18) prints 
as Hanmer’s a note which mentions Theobald as the originator of the 
note. Warburton (1, 112) prints the note as his own in 1747 (Merchant 
of Venice, 1, iii, 135). I can find no evidence that Theobald got this 
note from Warburton. In Pope (1728, m, 128), the second line of 
Richard II, u, iv, reads “And hardly kept your countrymen to- 
gether.” In 1733 (111, 293) Theobald silently restores “our,” the read- 
ing of the First Folio. The 1745 edition (11, 229) gives “our” as Han- 
mer’s emendation, and Warburton (1747, 1v, 45) prints “our” with 
no comment. Would Warburton, as editor of the 1745 edition, at- 
tribute an ‘“‘emendation” to Hanmer which was actually Theobald’s 
restoration, and which he, Warburton, was to print silently in his own 
text? There is an emendation in the 1733 Theobald (v1, 28) which 
that editor acknowledges, in a note, was suggested to him by War- 
burton’s conjectures (Coriolanus, 1, ix, 44). The 1745 editor attributes 
the emendation to Hanmer (v, 106). Warburton prints the emendation 
as his own in 1747 (v1, 458). Is this not strangely generous of War- 
burton, if he was the 1745 editor? In Coriolanus, Iv, v, 78, Theobald 
(1733, v1, 88) prints “should’st” in his text as an original reading—at 


least there is no notice taken of the word in any note. The 1745 


editor credits Hanmer with the emendation “should’st” for “could’st” 
(v, 163), and Warburton also prints it in his text, offering no comment 
(v1, 523). Why should Warburton, Hanmer’s enemy, give Hanmer 
credit for an emendation which is not an emendation at all? The 1745 
editor credits Hanmer with another emendation which is, again, not 
an emendation. The second edition of Pope’s Shakespeare (1728) in- 
cludes an emendation on Othello, 11, i, 315, “right” for “rank.” Pope 
pat “rank” in a note as the reading of the first edition (vm, 356). 
The 1745 editor attributes the emendation “rank” for “right” to 
Hanmer (v1, 470), and Warburton prints “ranke” without comment in 
1747 (vim, 315). There is, of course, the possibility that the 1745 
editor was unaware that Hanmer was merely restoring the original 
reading to the text and not making an emendation. We have seen, 
however, that Warburton correctly attributes a note to Pope in 1747 
which had been incorrectly attributed to Hanmer in 1745.¥* 


% See above, on The Tempest, 1, i. 








IV 


The evidence of the notes in the General Dictionary, the examina- 
tion of six plays in the 1745 edition, and the comparison of the accusa- 
tions of the author of the Remarks with Warburton’s edition of 1747 
are of such weight that the theory of Warburton’s close connection 
with the 1745 edition must be discarded. That Warburton edited the 
1745 edition has, one trusts, been shown to be, at the very least 
highly questionable. Dr. Dawson has suggested, and one is inclined 
to agree with him, that the 1745 edition was published as a kind of 
reprisal for the publication of the 1744 Shakespeare which Tonson, 
owner of the Shakespeare copyright, looked upon as a piracy.” It is 
extremely doubtful, however, that Warburton suggested the addition 
of the textual apparatus, as Dr. Dawson conjectures,”” for he would 
be laying himself open to the kind of attack that was prompt to 
appear in the Remarks. The editor of the 1745 edition evidently 
knew the fifty emendations that Warburton had sent Theobald in a 
letter. Dr. Dawson has pointed this out.** It is worth remarking that 
the 1745 editor did not, seemingly, have access to the Warburton- 
Theobald correspondence, for he gives Theobald credit for a note (1, 
562, b) which is based on Warburton’s explanation of the words in 
question years earlier (cf. Nichols, Illustrations, 1, 242). Warburton 
did not readily give up his priority in a note or emendation. The only 
solution consistent with my study of the evidence is that Warburton, 
whose forthcoming edition of Shakespeare is mentioned in the “Ad- 
vertisement” in the 1745 edition, allowed himself to be quoted in that 
“Advertisement,” gave the editor or editors notice of some emenda- 
tions which he wished to claim for himself, and then had nothing 
else to do with the edition. Who the editor or editors of the 1745 
edition are is a question that must continue to remain a mystery until 
new, conclusive evidence is found. 

ARTHUR SHERBO 
University of Illinois 


% Op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

27 Tbid., p. 48. 

*% Tbid., p. 45. It must be noted, however, that the Othello emendation, “induction” 
for “instruction,” occurs in the General Dictionary, to which the 1745 editor refers. I 
might add that I have come upon one other emendation which the 1745 editor could 
have known only from the letter in question (compare 1745, v1, 507, n. 7 with Nichols, 
Illustrations, 1, 644). 
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JACOB BOHME’S UVULAR r 


THERE ARE a number of places in his works where Jacob Béhme an- 
alyzes some word or phrase into its component syllables, and then 
gives to these syllables a mystic interpretation. Usually these inter- 
pretations are unintelligible to the modern reader—at least, to one 
who has not steeped himself in Béhme’s mysticism. For example, he 
begins his interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer by saying: “‘Einen gar 
hohen und trefflichen Verstand gibt das Vater Unser in der Natur- 
sprache. ... Wenn wir sagen: Unser Vater im Himmel: so erhebet 
sich die Seele in allen dreien Principien, und anneiget sich in das, 
daraus sie ist geschaffen worden. Das verstehen wir in der Natur- 
sprache gar scharf und eigentlich: denn UN ist der ewige Wille Gottes 
zur Natur; SER hilt inne die ersten vier Gestalten der Natur, darinnen 
das erste Principium stehet” (Vom dreifachen Leben des Menschen, 
chap. 16: 29-30). Occasionally, however, there is some hint at a 
phonetically intelligible detail of articulation: ““Wenn wir sagen IM 
li.e., Unser Vater IM Himmel], so verstehen wir das Innere, als das 
Herz, von dem der Geist ausgehet; denn die Silbe gehet aus dem 
Herzen und schallet durch die Lippen, und die Lippen behalten das 
Herz in Innern unaufgewecket” (ibid., chap. 16: 30). With a little 
imagination we can deduce from this a syllable which begins with a 
vowel (‘‘die Silbe gehet aus dem Herzen’’), and then has labial artic- 
ulation (“schallet durch die Lippen’’) with labial closure and no 
release (“‘die Lippen behalten das Herz im Innern unaufgewecket’’) ; 
i.e., this syllable consists of vowel plus bilabial nasal. In still other 
passages, such as the mystic interpretation of the phrase Himmel und 
Erde (Mysterium Magnum, chap. 10: 47), the modern phonetician at 
first hopes to find more phonetic details: “Denn mit dem Worte 
HIMMEL verstehet man das Aushauchen des Verbi Fiais...” (a 
reference to the initial ‘‘Hauchlaut” of Himmel?); but he is dis- 
appointed to find the rest of the passage phonetically unintelligible: 
“Und mit dem Worte ERDE verstehet man den Grimm im 
Wesen. ...” 

In at least one passage, however, the phonetician is richly re- 
warded;! for here he finds a remarkably accurate description of no 

‘ Aurora, chap. 18: 48-70, quoted here from Theosophia Revelata. Das ist: Alle 
Gottliche Schriften des Gottseligen und Hocherleuchteten Deutschen Theosophi Jacob 


Béhmens, 1, pp. 252-55, Leipzig, 1730. I am indebted to George K. Kunz for calling this 
passage to my attention. In a quick check through other works of Béhme’s, I was unable 
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less than ten different consonants. Nine of these he could have pre- 
dicted; the richest reward comes with the tenth, which he could not 
have predicted. 

In Béhme’s analysis, the articulatory description merely sets the 
stage for a mystic interpretation of the movements of the vocal 
organs. We shall quote here only his articulatory descriptions— 
omitting his mystic interpretations, and substituting for them our 
own phonetic interpretations. Béhme’s descriptions of the first nine 
consonants may serve to establish his reputation as an articulatory 
phonetician; we shall then be the more ready to lend credence to his 
description of the tenth. 

The phrase under consideration is: Am Anfang schuf Gott Himmel 
und Erden. Béhme says: “Diese Worte muss man eigentlich be- 
trachten, was sie sind: 

1. [m]: “denn das Wort AM fasset sich im Hertzen [begins with a 
vowel] und fahret bis auf die Lippen [labial articulation], da wird es 
gefangen [bilabial closure], und gehet schallende wieder zuriicke bis 
an seinen ausgegangenen Ort [inexact, since the breath stream goes 
out through the nose].”’ Interpretation: bilabial nasal. 

2. [n]: “Das Wort AN das stést aus dem Hertzen zum Munde 
aus [begins with a vowel], und hat einen langen Nachdruck [long 
vowel? we expect a short one]: wenn sichs aber ausspricht [i.e., at the 
end of the word], so schleust sichs mitten in seinem Sede mit dem 
obern Gaumen zu [alveolar closure], und ist halb draussen und halb 
drinnen [i.e., the lips are open, and there is one cavity in front of the 
tongue tip and one behind it].” Interpretation: alveolar closure; not 
defined as nasal. 

3. [ny]: “Das Wort FANG fahret schnell vom Hertzen zum Munde 
raus [a quite unsatisfactory description of f plus vowel], und wird 
auch am hintern Orte der Zungen mit dem Gaumen gehalten [velar 
closure], . . .”” Interpretation: velar closure; not defined as nasal. 

4. [k]: “und wenn es los gelassen wird, so thuts noch einen schnel- 
len Druck vom Hertzen zum Munde aus.”’ Interpretation: (voice- 
less) velar stop, released; i.e., Béhme said [fank]. 

5. [5]: “Das Wort SCHUF fasset sich iiber und unter der Zungen 





to find other passages in any way comparable in their value to the phonetician. For a 
discussion of Béhme’s attitude toward language in general, and of his concept of the 
“Natursprache,” see Ernst Benz, “Zur metaphysischen Begriindung der Sprache bei 
Jacob Béhme,” Dichtung und Volkstum, xxxvu (1936), 340-57, where this passage is 
also quoted. 
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[tongue tip occupies medial position between top and bottom of 
mouth, and breath stream flows past it], und macht die Zahne in 
beyden Gaumen zusammen [Béhme apparently said this sound with 
teeth closed], und druckt sich also zusammen: und wenn es zusammen 
gefasset und ausgesprochen ist [i.e., at the end of the word], so macht 
es das Maul schnelle wie ein Blitz wieder auf [phonetically unintel- 
ligible].” Interpretation: this word begins with a spirant articulated 
by the tongue tip, which lies midway between the top and the bottom 
of the mouth; this can only be [8]. 

6. [g]: ‘Das Wort GOTT fasset sich mitten oben auf der Zungen 
[pre-velar closure], und stésset aus dem Hertzen dahin [closure is 
released], und laisset das Maul offen [a vowel is articulated], und 
bleibet auf seinem kéniglichen Sessel sitzen [?], und schallet aus sich 
und in sich [?]:...’ Interpretation: (voiced) pre-velar stop, re- 
leased. 

7. [t]: “wenn es aber ausgesprochen ist [i.e., at the end of the 
word], so thut es noch einen Druck zwischen den obern Zaihnen und 
Zungen heraus [dental closure, released].’’ Interpretation: (voiceless) 
dental stop, released. (It is puzzling that Béhme should describe a 
dental ¢ here, but alveolar /, d, m elsewhere; yet this is what he seems 
to say.) 

(1. [m]): “Das Wort HIMMEL fasset sich im Hertzen [begins 
with glottal articulation? this usually means ‘begins with a vowel’), 
und stésset bis auf die Lippen, da wird es verschlossen [bilabial 
closure]: .. .”’ Interpretation: bilabial closure; not defined as nasal. 

8. [I]: “und die Sylbe MEL macht die Lippen wieder auf [release 
of bilabial nasal just described], und wird mitten auf der Zungen 
gehalten [alveolar closure], und fahret der Geist auf beyden Seiten 
der Zungen aus dem Maule [lateral articulation].”’ Interpretation: 
alveolar lateral, described with amazing acuity. 

(2. [n]): “Das Wort UND fasset sich im Hertzen [begins with a 
vowel], und wird mit der Zungen im obern Gaumen gefangen [alveolar 
closure] und zusammen-corporiret [unreleased]; . . .”” Interpretation: 
alveolar closure, unreleased; not defined as nasal. 

(7. [t]): “wenn es aber los lasset, so thuts noch einen Druck aus 
dem Hertzen zum Munde aus.” Interpretation: (voiceless) alveolar 
stop, released. 

We shall reverse the order of the syllables in Erden, considering 
the second syllable first: 

9. [d]: “Die andere Sylbe DEN fasset sich mit der Zungen mit 
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dem obern Gaumen [begins with alveolar closure], und lasset das 
Maul offen [no labial closure]: . . .” Interpretation: (voiced) alveolar 
stop, unreleased (as yet). 

(2. [n}): “und der Geist der Formung fahret zur Nasen raus 
{nasal release of alveolar stop just described], und will nicht in diesem 
Worte zum Munde mit raus [no oral release]; und ob er gleich etwas 
mit raus fahret [even if there is oral release], so fahret der rechte Klang 
des rechten Geistes doch nur durch den Geruch oder die Nase heraus 
[nasal articulation].’’ Interpretation: alveolar closure, with nasal ar- 
ticulation clearly defined. These last two descriptions seem to indicate 
that Béhme, like modern Germans, could say either [don], with 
orally released [d]; or [dn], with nasally released [d]. 

Some of the above articulatory descriptions are admittedly vague; 
we must remember that Béhme’s only purpose in giving them was to 
prepare the way for a mystic interpretation of the movements of the 
vocal organs. On the whole, though, they are exact enough (i.e., 
correspond to what we would have expected) to let us accept B6hme’s 
judgment as to what he did with his vocal organs in articulating 
various consonants. And now, with the first syllable of Erden, comes 
the historical linguist’s real reward: 

10. [r]: “Das Wort ERDEN stésset vom Hertzen [begins with a 
vowel], und fasset sich am hintern Theil iiber der Zungen, im hintern 
Gaumen [medio- or post-velar closure], und zittert [is trilled]: es 
braucht sich aber die Zunge [i.e., tongue tip] zu der ersten Sylben ER 
nicht; sondern sie schmiuget sich in den untern Gaumen hinein 
[tongue tip is at bottom of mouth, not participating in the articula- 
tion], und verkreucht sich also vor einem Feinde [anticipation of 
mystic interpretation to follow].” Interpretation: uvular trill. 

If Béhme had been a twentieth-century German, there would be 
nothing noteworthy about his use of a uvular trill for the r of Erden. 
After all, the vast majority of Germans use a voiced velar spirant for 
their r phoneme; and many millions of them replace this by a uvular 
trill in emphatic or careful speech. However, Béhme learned his 
Silesian German not in the 20th century, but toward the end of the 
16th (he was born near Gérlitz in 1575); and it has so far been the 


* Those who have tried to make phonograph records for instructional purposes will 
know how frequently the uvular trill shows up in these unnatural surroundings. I was 
once forced to give up using one speaker because, when faced by a microphone, he used 
a uvular trill for nearly every r in the text, whereas his normal conversational practice 
was to use it only for emphasis. One might hazard a guess that Béhme also did not 
normally use a uvular trill in the word Erden; but that he did so when he pronounced 
the word carefully to find out just how his vocal organs were behaving. 
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consensus of scholarly opinion that all Germans at that time—indeed, 
until a century or more later—used only an apical flap or trill for 
their r. The present r, with its velar spirant and uvular trill allo- 
phones, is thought to have been introduced from France (along with 
so many other items of French behavior) during the early 18th—or 
possibly the late 17th—century.* 

Current theory on the origin of the German velar/uvular r stems 
from an article written in 1879 by Moritz Trautmann.‘ Trautmann 
makes a convincing case. He first presents evidence to show that 
English, French, and German all formerly had apical r. For German he 
gives such evidence as the change of Proto-Germanic z to r (Gothic 
maiza, OHG méro; or MHG singular was, but plural wéren); the 
change of OHG chiricha to Notker’s chilicha (some modern Alemannic 
dialects also show /); and the change of medial and final ¢ or d tor 
in certain modern German dialects. Since r alternates in all these 
cases with some apical sound, it seems certain that the r itself was 
apical. If the r had been velar/uvular, we would expect to find al- 
ternations with such velar sounds as g, k, and ch; Trautmann knows 
of no such alternations.® 

Trautmann hypothesizes that the velar/uvular r (which he de- 
plores for esthetic and nationalistic reasons) arose from some unknown 
source in France, and was then adopted during the 17th century by 
the précieuses. This pronunciation was a conscious affectation among 
the précieuses, “die allesamt verdrehte schrauben waren” (p. 216); 
but it became the style and was copied in Paris, and with the spread 
of the societies of précieuses it came into use in the provinces. Traut- 
mann gives a quote indicating that this ‘‘r grasseyé” was very much 
the style in Paris in 1791, and was used by at least a fourth of the 

* This is still the prevailing opinion, expressed perhaps most recently in Adolf Bach» 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, pp. 25 and 227 (4th ed., Heidelberg, 1949); the same, 
Deutsche Mundartforschung, p. 150 (2d ed., Heidelberg, 1950). 

4 “Besprechung einiger schulbiicher nebst bemerkungen tiber die r-laute,” Anglia, 
1 (1880), 204-22, with additions and corrections on pp. 376-78. 

5 But there is at least one example of such an alternation; and it constitutes the 
only other evidence I know of (besides Béhme’s description of his r) that velar/uvular r 
was used in German at a date earlier than Trautmann’s theory would permit. In a brief 
review of Johannes Salzmann, Die Hersfelder Mundart. Versuch einer Darstellung dersel- 
ben nach Laut- und Formenlehre (Marburg dissertation, Marburg, 1888), C. Nérrenberg 
writes (Anszeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, xvi [1892], p. 333): “wie er [Salzmann] es 
nicht verstanden hat, die schreibweise der Alteren denkmiler richtig zu deuten, sieht 
man zb. S. 66: er deutet dort hdchwdnt richtig als hagewant, bekommt aber bedenken 
gegen diese ableitung, weil er 1578 das wort har wandt geschrieben findet, und in der 


heutigen aussprache hérwant wie héchwdnt lautet. dieses zeugnis beweist aber klar 


genug, dass schon vor 300 jahren ausl. r zum gaumenreibelaut geworden war: wir haben 
,” 


hier einen fall der lauthistorisch so wertvollen ‘umgekehrten schreibung’. 
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population; today, of course, it is in general use throughout France, 
except in parts (especially rural) of the south. 

As for the spread of the velar/uvular r to Germany, it is of course 
well known that, during the 17th and 18th centuries, French influence 
on the German upper classes was enormous. Trautmann’s thesis is 
that the velar/uvular r entered Germany as part of this general imi- 
tation of French behavior; he gives reasons for believing that it be- 
came established at the beginning of the 18th century, or perhaps 
toward the end of the 17th.* Used first in the courts, it spread next 
to the cities, and finally to rural areas; it likewise spread from higher 
to lower social classes. Since Trautmann’s day—when it was still pos- 
sible to argue about the merits of the two r’s, indicating that the 
apical r at least still had a chance—the velar/uvular r has almost 
completely won the field. 

Trautmann’s hypothesis makes good linguistic sense. If the French 
“» grasseyé” was first copied by court circles, this would make it a 
prestige item; and we know from many sources in linguistics that, 
where two forms are in competition, the one bearing the higher 
prestige value will spread at the expense of the other. In the case of 
the German velar/uvular r, this is neatly illustrated by its undoubted 
spread from urban to rural areas, and from higher to lower classes. 

But Trautmann unquestionably goes too far. For he adds: ‘‘Nach 
meinem dafiirhalten gibt es kein dorf, viel weniger eine gegend, in 
Deutschland, wo r* [velar/uvular] selbwachsen ist; iiberall wo es vor- 
kommt wird es als tibertragen anzusehen sein” (p. 221). The environs 
of Gérlitz in Silesia must surely be an area where the velar/uvular r 
is ‘‘selbwachsen” rather than “‘iibertragen.” Or, if the new r spread 
here from some other area, then it was “‘selbwachsen” in that other 
area. In any case, the velar/uvular r used around Gérlitz at the time 
of Jacob Béhme’s boyhood (remembering that he was born in 1575) 
certainly had nothing to do with a French style which arose during the 
following century. 

*H. A. Basilius has recently published (Modern Language Quarterly, m1 [1942], 
449-55) an elaboration of Trautmann’s theory. Trautmann had interpreted the German 
velar/uvular r as part of a general wave of borrowing from French; Basilius suggests a 
specific time, place, and cause. He assumes that “the Huguenot influx into Germany, 
specifically into Brandenburg and Berlin, in the second half of the 17th century, par- 
ticularly after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was the social impulse that 
brought [R] to Germany,” and considers this “the missing link needed to lend complete 
credence to Trautmann’s theory . . .” (p. 454). Basilius presents clear evidence of strong 


French influence in Berlin at this time. It would be too much to expect specific docu- 
mentary evidence of the borrowed r. 
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What is the true origin of the German velar/uvular r? In all 
probability we shall never know. Since a writer would use the letter r 
no matter which kind of r he spoke, it is only such chance descriptions 
as Béhme’s, or spellings such as that from Hersfeld, which can shed 
any light on the question. Trautmann is certainly wrong in believing 
that the velar/uvular r’s ONLY ultimate source lies in a stylish borrow- 
ing from French. If the Silesians in Jacob Béhme’s village used this r, 
it may well also have been used in other areas (few or many?). If in 
1672 velar/uvular r made its users appear ridiculous in some parts of 
Germany (Trautmann presents evidence of this on p. 217), this might 
even be because it was a rustic pronunciation, offensive to city-bred 
speakers. 

Trautmann is unquestionably right, however, in his description of 
the spread of velar-uvular r: ‘‘Wenn ich somit auch nicht akten- 
missig die einfiihrung von r? aus Frankreich belegt habe, so steht 
doch unzweifelhaft fest, dass der betreffende laut in Deutschland von 
oben nach unten, aus den héheren schichten der gesellschaft in die 
niederen wanderte und noch zu wandern fortfahrt” (p. 219). That 
the velar/uvular r spread in this way can only have been the result 
of its higher prestige value. 

Perhaps we may sum up the whole matter with the following state- 
ments. The inherited German r was an apical flap and/or trill. At 
the end of the 16th century, at least some German speaking areas 
showed instead a voiced velar spirant and/or uvular trill. Gérlitz 
was one such area; Hersfeld may have been another (see above, note 
5). During the 17th and 18th centuries, when so much else was copied 
from France, it seems likely that German court circles (if they did 
not use it already) copied the velar/uvular r of French.’ For whatever 
reasons—and the borrowed French r may have been of decisive influ- 
ence—the velar-uvular r came to have more prestige value than the 
apical r. By the end of the 19th century it was used in nearly all 
cities and in many rural areas; by the middle of the 20th century it 
has almost entirely replaced the apical r. 

WILir1aM G. MovuLtTon 
Cornell University 

7 Trautmann mentions the parallel spread of French r among the Russian nobility: 
“Fahrt es [the velar/uvular r] z. b. fort, unter dem Russischen adel eingang zu finden, 
so miiste es seltsam zugehen, wenn sich das Russische r' [apical trill] in etwa 100 jahren 
nicht in derselben notlage befande wie heute [in 1879] unser Deutsches” (p. 222). Traut- 


mann could not, of course, foresee the drastic loss of prestige which this borrowed r was 
to undergo in 1917. 
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DIE ENGLISCHE SPRACHE, IHRE GESCHICHTLICHE ENTWICKLUNG. ERSTER 
BAND. ALLGEMEINES. LAUTGESCHICHTE. By Karl Brunner (Sammlung 
Kurzer Grammatiken Germanischer Dialekte, Erganzungsreihe Nr. 6). 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1950. xix+351 pp. 


THE SCOPE of this book obviously makes it important, and one imagines that 
it will take its place in the shelves of books reserved for classes in the history 
of English at most universities. It is announced as volume one—introduction 
and historical phonology—and it covers the whole of the subject from Grimm’s 
law down to the Cockney pronunciation of words like day, say. Historical 
phonology is thought of as including the treatment of words from foreign 
tongues, so there is a good deal of information on loans. The introductory 
material consists of a history of the origins of the English, together with such 
later material as a description of the present dialects and languages of the 
British Isles. There is also a rather cursory review of Indo-European and 
Germanic linguistics, which can perhaps be judged by pointing out that 
Hittite is called Indo-European. All in all, if a second volume covers morphol- 
ogy, and a third syntax, there will be no reasonably complete work of recent 
date to compare with it except Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar. 

There is much to praise in the book. The historical material emphasizes 
the fact that language does not grow in a vacuum, but is spoken by people 
who have lives, and whose lives are influenced by what happens in the world. 
Material from other Germanic languages is copious, so that a beginner reading 
the book could not fail to realize that there are parallels in Old Frisian or Old 
Norse for such Old English phenomena as umlaut and breaking. Moreover, 
the presence of a unified account of a single major phase of English between 
one pair of covers, will be welcome to those who have been frustrated by the 
incompleteness of Morsbach or Luick. 

Yet if there is much to praise, there is even more to condemn. The book 
rests heavily on Luick throughout, so that it is not strange that the consonant- 
ism is weak, since the portions of Luick’s later work which his students suc- 
ceeded in printing are also weak. Not infrequently, later works are mentioned 
without being really used. Thus the work of Moore, Meech, and Whitehall 
on Middle English dialect boundaries is cited, and at page 91 there is a map 
based on their findings. Yet there is no explanation of the isoglosses given, 
and all boundaries are said to be inexact and problematic. Such an attitude 
may explain why Brunner later asserts that London was originally in the 
territory of preservation of Old English rounding, in contradiction of the map. 
Not only is the bibliography consistently outdated, it is narrow, since German 
and Scandinavian studies are used almost to the exclusion of all others. The 
absence of other than continental sources may be laid to difficulties of com- 
munication in a troubled world; it does not explain the absence of works from 
Prague, or even if excused, make the presentation more acceptable. It is 
symptomatic that though the word “phoneme” is several times used, it is not 
until four pages before the end of the book that there is any evidence that the 
term is understood. And even here it is used for no more than to establish the 
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fact that the varieties of /1/ sound belong to one phoneme since they are in 
complementary distribution. Previously the presentation is all in terms of 
phonetic entities, without awareness of problems which are more structural 
than the history of individual sounds and words. The result, inevitably, is 
that explanations are needlessly complex and confusing. Thus Modern English 
vowels are presented in terms of “longs” and “shorts,” with a detailed history 
of changes in quantity, and the further statement that the “shorts” are often 
longer than the “longs.” Scattered throughout the earlier sections of phonol- 
ogy are statements that Old English /y/ sometimes became /i/, and other 
statements that /i/ sometimes became /y/. The two sets are not related, and 
the student never sees how these compensatory changes affected distribution 
of the two sounds. 

The absence of any mention of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States 
and Canada and of all the studies based on it, explains the fact that the oc- 
casional information about American pronunciation is more often wrong than 
right. For instance, though it occurs, bomb with the vowel of cup (p. 257), is 
not the usual American form; obligatory (p. 297) does not usually have the 
vowel of pay in the third syllable; intervocalic /t/ (p. 332) does not have a 
lenis but a voiced flap, unless we agree with Hubbel that it is a /d/ pure and 
simple. These errors may, however, be corrected in the detailed history of 
American English which is promised as part of volume two. 

Errors or omissions of detail could be multiplied for as much space as I 
wished to take, but they are after all not important. What is important is that 
one can read this book and never dream that such linguists as de Saussure, 
Trubetzkoy, and Bloomfield ever lived. And as would be expected of a book 
unaware of their existence, rigor of method, close knowledge of living language, 
and understanding of speech as structure, are absent. 

ARCHIBALD A. HILL 
University of Virginia 


BEOWULF UND DAS FINNsBURG-BrucustUck. Aus dem Angelsichsischen 
libertragen von Felix Genzmer. Reclams Universal-Bibliothek Nr. 
430/430a. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jun. 160 S. 


THIS NEW translation replaces the obsolete work by Hans von Wolzogen which 
appeared in the Universal-Bibliothek in 1872 under the title Beovulf (Barwelf), 
Das dlteste deutsche Heldengedicht. This Bérwelf was according to the preface a 
god in disguise, i.e., Donar-Thor; his fatal struggle with the dragon was a 
replica of Thor’s encounter with the snake; Heorot stood for the netherworld 
of Utgardloki. The translation is an equally faithful mirror of the period. The 
author criticized his predecessors: Heyne did not salvage enough of the Ger- 
manic form; Simrock failed to achieve a pleasing rhythm. Wolzogen’s aim was 
to combine the alliterative principle with the evenness of ‘modern’ poetic 
lines. The result of his endeavors was Wagnerian, take e.g., l. 189 ff.: 


“So sotten die Sorgen den Sohn des Halfdan 
Ohne Ma! Der Edle vermochte 
Das Weh nicht zu wenden, es war zu michtig, 
Zu driickend und dauernd: denn ihn betraf ja 
Graunvoller Nachte grimmigste Noth!” 
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Genzmer, whose Heltand und die Bruchstiicke der Genesis we recently dis- 
cussed (JEGP, xirx, 1950, 136), has entirely different aesthetic criteria. His 
familiarity with Germanic diction enables him to find truer renderings of the 
Anglo-Saxon, to imitate the roughness of the rhythm, and to preserve as much 
of the spirit as can be preserved in a translation. Again our complaint is about 
the use of extinct words like Basse, Ewart, Hilze, Muntwalt, Sax, Thul, Ucht, 
which have to be clarified in a special appendix. 

The quoted passage reads in Genzmer’s version as follows: 

“So qualte Kummer / den Kénig der Danen 
dauernde Bedriickung. / Nicht durfte der Held 
wenden das Weh. / Zu gewaltig war das Unheil, 
leidig und langwahrend, / das iiber die Leute kam, 
neidgrimme Not, / nachtliches Verderben.” 


The text is accompanied by an ample commentary on difficult passages, 
unusual kennings, historical allusions, etc. An introduction of 28 pages deals 
chiefly with the development of the Beowulf legend, partly leaning on Panzer’s 
Barensohn theory, partly on the author’s own reconstruction of an early 
Scandinavian Saga of Biulf (i.e., bee-wolf, bear), a hero of the Gautar. How- 
ever, the reader is also referred to the differing views of contemporary scholars 
like Lawrence, Berendsohn, and Schneider. His own article “Die skandina- 
vischen Quellen des Beowulfs” did not appear in Arkiv fér Nordisk Filologi, 
LxIV, as stated, but in txv (1950), 17-62. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 


University of Illinois 


KURZE DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK auf Grund der fiinfbandigen deutschen Gram- 
matik von Hermann Paul, eingerichtet von Heinz Stolte. (Sammlung 
kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte. A. Hauptreihe. Nr. 10) 
Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1949. Pp. xv+456. 


THE IDEA of re-issuing Hermann Paul’s Deutsche Grammatik in abbreviated 
form was a happy one indeed. The original work has long since been out of 
print, and even if it were still available its cost would be prohibitive for many 
professors and most students. Hence congratulations are due to the publisher 
for urging that a condensation be made, and to Mr. Stolte for completing the 
job in such admirable fashion. The publisher has made available a book that 
we can all afford (it costs 12.50 marks in paper covers; importers list it at 
around $3.40); and Mr. Stolte has condensed the original 1512 pages of text 
down to 428 pages so skillfully that little but the breadth of the original has 
been lost. 

In some ways, the condensation is actually an improvement over the 
original. Paul’s work is so compendious that all but the most advanced stu- 
dents are likely to get lost in its wealth of detail. The revision, on the other 
hand, is a model of clarity and organization: by a skillful use of headings and 
paragraph numbering, and with expert help from the printer, Stolte has pro- 
duced a book which we can recommend to the beginning graduate student, 
confident that he will not lose his way. We, in turn, can use the revision as a 
kind of super-index to the original—and run to the library whenever we want 
detailed elaboration or further examples. 
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Paul’s grammar consisted of five parts: historical introduction, pho- 
nology, morphology, syntax, and word formation. This last section has been 
dropped in the revision, since it has been superseded by Walter Henzen’s 
Deutsche Wortbildung (1947; same publisher and series as the Paul-Stolte). 
The phonology and morphology have been left substantially as they were, 
though of course greatly condensed. The syntax has been slightly modified, 
under the influence of Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntax. Only the historical intro- 
duction has been completely revised, since here modern German scholarship, 
starting from Wrede’s Imgwdonentheorie, has itself made drastic revisions in 
our theories on West Germanic. (Stolte sent his copy to the printer in the 
spring of 1947; hence there are no bibliographical references to works of later 
date.) 

Though we can refer students to the Paul-Stolte with confidence, we 
shall experience the same amount of frustration as with other books which 
have come out of Germany in recent years. In lectures, discussions, and 
seminars, we try to interpret the history of German according to modern 
linguistic theory. Hjelmslev may be a bit beyond us; but we try to incorporate 
the theories associated with such names as Bloomfield and Trubetzkoy, and 
we have our students make reports on articles by such scholars as Twaddell, 
Fourquet, and Kurylowicz. This is not because structuralism has become a 
slogan or a passing fad; we simply believe that it offers a better interpretation 
of the facts. Then, for a full description of these facts, we refer our students to 
the classic German handbooks—such as the Paul-Stolte. Opening the pages of 
such a book is like stepping backward through several linguistic generations. 
If the title page bears the date 1916 (as for Vol. 1 of Paul’s original), we need 
only remind our students that a great deal has happened in linguistics during 
the last 35 years. But if the date is 1949 or 1950 (the Stolte revision has the 
former date on the title page, the latter on the outside paper cover), the result 
is frustration and embarrassment. The student inevitably becomes suspicious: 
either we are the wildest sort of radicals, or the Germans are so out of date 
that it is useless to read what they have to say. Of course, neither of these 
attitudes is justified; but it takes a wise student to see why not. 

My criticism here is not aimed specifically at Stolte; he is merely typical 
of German scholars in general. One explanation is of course the isolation from 
which German scholarship has suffered ever since 1933. First they could not 
get at foreign publications because of the Nazis, then because of the war, and 
most recently because of general economic conditions. But this is only a partial 
explanation. For one thing, German-speaking Switzerland has remained 
equally immune; and for another, the modern linguistic movement began long 
before 1933. After all, de Saussure’s Cours de linguistique générale was first 
published in 1916 (there used to be a copy in the Germanic Seminar library of 
the University of Berlin; I read it there during 1935-36), and Sapir’s Language 
appeared in 1921—to name only two pioneer works. 

All of this is not meant to belittle the very fine work which German 
scholars have done during the last several decades. Particularly in the field 
of dialect geography they have been leaders. (And here, incidentally, they 
seem to have had no trouble at all in obtaining foreign publications.) But 
during these same years they have remained oblivious to a movement which 
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grew and spread through Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France, until it literally surrounded Germany. One might have 
expected Germany to become the geographical and intellectual center of such 
a movement; instead, it is today a yawning void. 

The results of this self-imposed isolation are painfully evident in the 
Paul-Stolte grammar. After discussing Jacob Grimm’s analysis of the Ger- 
manic sound shift, Stolte writes the following classic sentence: “Man faft 
heute die germanische Lautverschiebung nicht mehr als einen einheitlichen 
Vorgang, sondern als drei zeitlich sehr weit auseinanderliegende Akte auf . . .” 
(p. 11). This “heute” might refer to 1890, or even 1920; but it certainly cannot 
refer to 1949 or 1950. Modern linguists, outside of Germany, again look on the 
Germanic sound shift as “einen einheitlichen Vorgang”’ (though obviously not 
quite as Grimm did); J. Fourquet has even written a whole book on the sub- 
ject (Les mutations consonantiques du germanique, Paris, 1948—too late, of 
course, to be included by Stolte). 

From this example, the reader can easily guess that Stolte has also never 
heard of a phoneme. On p. 15 he lists four nasals for Proto-Indo-European: 
labial, dental, palatal, and velar. A note immediately below indicates that 
these last three occur in mutually exclusive environments; but Stolte does not 
make the essential statement that they are therefore allophones of a single 
phoneme. Obviously Paul did not speak of phonemes in 1916; and we cannot 
expect Hirt (just for example) to do so in 1931 (in Vol. 1 of his Handbuch des 
Urgermanischen). But when Stolte fails to do so in 1947, it is more than 
anachronistic: it is downright depressing. 

With a liberal dose of charity we may forgive Stolte for not being 
acquainted with modern linguistic theory. But we really have to draw the line 
when he confuses sound and spelling. Consider the following passage, from 
the chapter ‘““Konsonantenwechsel” (in modern German): “‘Wechsel zwischen 
einfachem und doppeltem Laut: Analogisch ist die Doppelschreibung auch! 
im Silbenauslaut durchgefiihrt, wo sie lautlich unberechtigt ist (ann, 
brannte)”’ (p. 108). Calling the mn of kann and brannte “analogisch” and 
“Jautlich unberechtigt” implies that it is regular and “lautlich berechtigt” 
somewhere else. But where? Surely not in kénnen and brennen, since neither 
here nor anywhere else does German have long consonants. (The sole excep- 
tions are words involving a morpheme boundary, like unnétig; Stolte can 
hardly be referring to cases of this sort.) The only solution I can think of is 
that Stolte never meant “‘Wechsel zwischen einfachem und doppeltem Laui”’ 
in the first place, but “Wechsel zwischen einfachem und doppeltem Laut- 
seichen,” or “Buchstaben.” Even then the passage makes no sense, since the 
spelling nn is equally unjustified everywhere (except for cases like unndlig). 

An even worse example of utter confusion between sound and spelling is 
the following, on the nasals in modern German: ‘‘Nach der Artikulationsstelle 
der Nasale unterscheidet man labialen (m), dentalen (m), und velaren (#) 


1 The presence of this word “auch” makes it sound as though I were quoting the 
passage out of context. However, the quoted sentence constitutes an entire sub- 
paragraph; and it obviously has no connection with the preceding paragraph, which 
deals with the alternation of the ich and ach sounds (Bach, Bache). The “auch” seems to 
imply “nicht nur im Inlaut, sondern (analogisch) auch im Silbenauslaut.” 
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Nasal, Dieser hat kein besonderes Zeichen, weil er ausnahmslos vor g, k vor- 
kommt” (p. 105). This particular error is corrected on the following page; but 
there is no excuse for its ever having been made in the first place. 

The section on syntax, pp. 183-430, occupies nearly three-fifths of the 
book. Though valuable for its many examples, it is hopelessly out of date. In 
this case, however, we must be quite humble: we think we now know how to 
write better descriptions of syntax, but we haven’t gotten around to doing it. 
Paul began his two volumes on syntax by saying: “Die Syntax ist ein Teil der 
Bedeutungslehre, und zwar derjenige, was schon das Wort besagt, dessen 
Aufgabe es ist, darzulegen, wie die einzelnen Wérter zum Zwecke der Mitteil- 
ung zusammengeordnet werden” (Vol. 3, p. 3). Stolte shortens and improves 
this to read: “Die Satzlehre beschreibt, wie die Einzelwérter zwecks Mitteil- 
ung zusammengeordnet werden” (p. 183). In a note on the same page he 
insists that syntax deals “mit dem formalen Ausdruck dieser Bedeu- 
tungsinhalte [of sentences],” and that meaning is included only “aus 
praktischen Griinden.” 

Nevertheless, even as revised by Stolte, Paul’s syntax is still based almost 
exclusively on meaning, and only incidentally on form. I shall cite only one 
example, and beg the reader to believe that it is typical rather than extreme: 
“II. Allgemeines tiber Substantiv und Adjektiv. 1. Substantive sind vor 
allem Substanzbezeichnungen; sie bezeichnen aber auch Eigenschaften, Zus- 
tinde, Vorgiinge wie die Adjektive und Verben. Von diesen unterscheidet sie 
ihre Funktion, die mit ihrer Flexion zusammenhdngt. 2. Adjektive bezeichnen 
eine Eigenschaft, doch nicht immer; viel, wenig, mdglich usw. macht erst ihre 
Funktion zu Adjektiven”’ (p. 206). If it is really function which determines the 
division of words into parts of speech, then why start out trying to do this 
according to meaning? 

It may seem that, in the above paragraphs, I have been unduly hard on 
Stolte. I have not intended at all to single him out as an individual, but merely 
to indicate with sadness how typical his revision is of the works that have 
been reaching us from Germany in recent years. The Germans have plainly 
been untouched by the new ideas which have so revolutionized linguistics in 
the rest of the world. One suspects that they would consider Otto Jespersen 
pretty radical. This extreme isolation is sad indeed in a nation which has 
contributed so much to linguistics in the past—and still is contributing in 
such fields as dialect geography. Let us hope that they will soon join the rest 
of us, or at least find out what we have to offer. 

Wiiiram G. Mouton 
Cornell University 


Der ACKERMANN AUS BOHMEN. Herausgegeben von L. L. Hammerich und 
G. Jungbluth, Bd. I: Bibliographie, Philologische Einleitung, Kritischer 
Text mit Apparat, Glossar. (“Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Historisk—Filologiske Meddelelser, Bind XXXII, Nr. 4.”) Kgbenhavn, 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1951. 252 S. 4 Tafeln. 


ANLABLICH DER ANZEIGE der ‘Ackermann’-Ausgabe von Spalding (JEGP, 
L, 3) hatte ich unlangst Gelegenheit, von der Problematik der Textherstellung 
zu sprechen und Hammerichs geplante groSe Edition zu erwahnen. Der erste 
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Band, der kritische Text, dieser nun von Hammerich und Jungbluth gemein- 
sam unternommenen Aufgabe liegt jetzt vor. Da der zweite Band erst die 
literarhistorischen Beigaben sowie die ausfiihrliche Rechtfertigung fiir zahl- 
reiche Anderungen bringen wird, die z.T. nicht auf handschriftlichen Lesungen 
beruhen, ist eine kritische Bewertung des ganzen Werkes noch unméglich und 
die der Textgestaltung nur in gewissen Grenzen méglich. Der Versuch mu 
aber gemacht werden, wenigstens die Editionsprinzipien der Fachwelt vor- 
zufiihren. 

Nach den vorausgegangenen Artikeln Hammerichs und seiner fiir Ubungs- 
zwecke veranstalteten unkommentierten Textpublikation von 1944 war 
damit zu rechnen, da& die groBe Ausgabe im wesentlichen der Miinchner Hs. 
H (ca. 1465) folgen wiirde, und man war neugierig, ob der Herausgeber den 
Einwanden der Hiibner-Schule gegen die einseitige Bevorzugung dieser aller- 
dings sehr guten Hs. erfolgreich begegnen kénnte. Die groSe Uberraschung 
des vorgelegten Bandes ist nun diese: mit dem Eintritt von Jungbluth in die 
Redaktionsarbeit (1948)—so berichtet das Vorwort—erfolgte eine neuerliche 
Durchsicht der gesamten Uberlieferung, die zu einer wesentlichen Modifizie- 
rung der Hammerichschen Ausgangsposition fiihrte. Die Hs. H wurde nun 
auch in Kopenhagen als das Endprodukt einer Reihe von Eingriffen und 
Uberarbeitungen erkannt, d.h.sie besitzt nur in Ubereinstimmung mit der 
konservativeren Miinchner Hs. E entscheidendes Gewicht. E (ca. 1490) 
enthalt aber nur die Kapitel 1-14 Mitte, und ftir die in E fehlenden Teile ist 
man zur Kontrolle von H auf die Stuttgarter Hs. A (ca. 1449) angewiesen. Die 
genannten Handschriften gehéren nach Bernt, dem Herausgeber der Akade- 
mie-Ausgabe, zum Uberlieferungszweig 8; den Wert dieser Gruppe hatte er 
ausdriicklich anerkannt, in der Praxis aber oft dem schlechteren Zweig a (be- 
stehend aus den alten Drucken a, b und einer Reihe von anderen Handschrif- 
ten) den Vorzug gegeben. Hiibner hatte demgegeniiber H E and A B als die 
iiberlegenen Gruppen empfohlen. Er fand dann die erwahnte Methode, H 
durch E und A zu kontrollieren. Mit anderen Worten: im Grundsatzlichen 
stimmt Hammerich jetzt mit Hiibner iiberein, nur seine friiher geiuferte 
Meinung, dass H und E nicht naher miteinander verwandt seien, ist in den 
Neubau des Stemmas als ein Eckstein tibernommen. 

Der Umschwung in der Grundanschauung ist teilweise wohl der Forde- 
rung L. Zatotils und W. Krogmanns zu danken, den tschechischen Tkadlec 
von ca. 1408 fiir die Textherstellung des deutschen Ackermann nutzbar zu 
machen, denn dieser tschechischen Version kommt wegen ihres Alters ein 
bedeutender Zeugniswert zu, sie kann Licht in die Probleme der Filiation der 
deutschen Uberlieferung bringen. 

Der neue Stammbaumentwurf von Hammerich und Jungbluth scheidet 

nach einer Abweichung im vierten Wort des 1. Kapitels Tk und E als die 
lant-Gruppe von der leut-Gruppe, zu der alle anderen Hss. einschlieBlich H 
gehéren. Die Einleitung sagt iiber Tk dann das Folgende (S. 23 f.): 
“Von der deutschen Textfassung, die der tschechischen Bearbeitung zugrundeliegt, 
laGt sich bemerken, sowohl] daf sie einen besseren Text geboten haben muf als die uns 
erhaltenen deutschen Hss. und alten Drucke, als daf} dieser gute Text dem durch die 
Hs. E vertretenen nahegestanden hat. Dies wird durch eine Reihe von Sonderiiber- 
einstimmungen zwischen Tk und E wahrscheinlich gemacht, wo die sonstige Uberliefe- 
rung andere Wege geht . . .” 
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Ein Beispiel dafiir ist das charakteristische Wort lant. Ein Beispiel fiir die 
alleinige Zeugniskraft von Tk, beim Versagen von E, ist die Stellung des 
Satzes wanderend an allen enden der werlt nach 16, 19. Alle deutschen Hss. 
haben ihn nach 16, 29; der Sinn verlangt den Einschub da, wo Tk ihn bringt. 

Die Herausgeber glauben durch diese neue Ordnung der Handschriften- 
verhaltnisse endlich den sicheren Boden gefunden zu haben, der eine Rekon- 
struktion des Textes nach objektiven Kriterien gestattet, ohne die grundsitz- 
lichen Fehler der Akademie-Ausgabe zu wiederholen und ohne dem Eklek- 
tizismus Hiibners und seiner Nachfolger zu verfallen. Freilich fehlt die 
korrigierende Richtschnur E fiir zwei Drittel des Textes, und selbst mit der 
feinsten philologischen Akribie wird man also nur hoffen diirfen, bis zum 
Archetypus der Jeut-Gruppe vordringen zu kénnen, nicht bis zu dem der 
lant-Gruppe, geschweige denn zum Original. Angesichts des Vacuums auf der 
lant-Seite (nach dem 14. Kapitel) beanspruchen die Herausgeber fiir sich das 
Vorrecht, gelegentlich die leut-Gruppe ihres Stammbaums frei zu verbessern. 
Damit allerdings dffnen sie selber wieder dem Eklektizismus die Tiir. Eben- 
falls ist die rhythmische Form des Textes, wenn auch auf die handschriftliche 
Uberlieferung von E, H oder A gegriindet, doch nach dem Empfinden der 
Herausgeber, nicht nach einem objektiven Mafstab gestaltet. Der zweite 
Band soll dies Vorgehen rechtfertigen und eine durchrhythmisierte Fassung 
des Ganzen bringen. Das Urteil iiber diesen wesentlichen Punkt der Textbe- 
handlung mu® deshalb zuriickgestellt werden. 

Die philologische Einleitung, S. 19-134, “sehr wasieilli die Arbeit 
Jungbluths,” bespricht erst die lant-Gruppe, dann die leut-Gruppe, und zwar 
diese in vier Kapiteln: 1. Vor dem Wegfall von E (S. 29 ff.); 2. Die Hand- 
schrift H (S. 52 ff.); 3. Nach dem Wegfall von E (S. 89 ff.); 4. Der Archetypus 
X*—d.h. der leut-Gruppe (S. 107 ff.). Im einzelnen wird gezeigt, dass H von 
allen Hss. und Drucken im allgemeinen den besten Wortlaut hat, wie E Tk 
oder E allein oder Tk allein aus der Jant-Gruppe beweisen. Die Herausgeber 
sprechen den beiden (unwichtigen) gemeinsamen Fehlern von E und H eben- 
falls hohes Alter zu, es sind sozusagen authentische Fehler—Die gesamte 
Uberlieferung der leut-Gruppe zerfallt in die Abkommen von Proto-H (H') 
und a*, wovon wieder u.a. A B abstammen. Uberlegene Lesarten der a*-Des- 
zendenz gegeniiber H erklaren sich aus den Uberarbeitungen von H. Die 
Abweichungen in H sind nach dem Ausweis von E gréftenteils Fliichtigkeits- 
fehler, weiterhin auch leichte stilistische Eingriffe (z.B. durch absichtlichen 
Wortersatz erscheint weiLage regelmassig als philozophus); reichlicherer Ge- 
brauch von Prafixen, abweichende Wortfolge lassen sich beobachten. Allerdings 
sind auch unechte Plusstellen zu entdecken, die aber nicht zufillige Einschiibe 
sein werden, sondern auf bewuSte Uberarbeitung zuriickgehen miissen (Fille 
von Verbesserungen bei Textverderbnis, usw.). Ubereinstimmungen zwischen 
H und einer Untergruppe von a* (Ly) glauben die Herausgeber durch die 
Annahme der Einwirkung eines dlteren, uns verlorenen H-Textes auf die 
andere Gruppe erklaren zu kénnen. Das Gleiche gilt wohl fiir die Ubereinstim- 
mung zwischen H und der Heidelberger Hs. B (ca. 1480). 

Im einzelnen ist die Aufdréselung der Handschriftenknauel ein faszinie- 
rendes Schauspiel. Die Herausgeber verfolgen jede kleinste Abweichung und 
lassen nicht locker, bis sie ihr eine plausible Erklarung ihrer Existenz abge- 
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zwungen haben. Sie schlieBen ihre Einleitung mit dem Nachweis, da bereits 
der Archetypus der leut-Gruppe eine getriibte Quelle war, die Einzelhand- 
schriften scheinen weniger fiir die Textverderbnis verantwortlich als X?. Die 
konservativsten Lesarten dieses Zweiges (die Briicke zu X?) finden sich in A. 
Aber auch der Archetypus der Gesamtiiberlieferung X! war nicht fehlerfrei. 
Die bekannteste Textstérung ist wohi 4, 11 ff. (do sant jr fraw ere der selden 
einen geren mantel und einen eren krancz; dieser Stelle hat erst Hammerich 
durch den Hinweis auf Frauenlobs Marienleich 2, 6 einen Sinn abgewonnen. 

Der kritische Text (S. 135-206) ist auf jeder Seite von zwei Apparaten 
begleitet. Der erste bietet die handschriftlichen Lesarten in E, H, A, und den 
Gruppen a, y—die sekundiren Hss. sind dagegen fortgeblieben, was der Uber- 
sichtlichkeit zugute kommt. Der zweite Apparat verzeichnet die Emenda- 
tionen der Ausgaben von Bernt-Burdach, Hiibner, Gierach usw. Diese Anlage 
und die VerlaGlichkeit der Ubersichten ‘unter dem Strich’ ist vorbildlich und 
erméglicht die erschépfende Orientierung iiber die Probleme und die schnell- 
ste Nachpriifung neuer Vorschlige, die iiberdies noch durch einen Stern 
kenntlich gemacht sind. 

Eine Diskussion iiber die zahlreichen Anderungen wiirde uns zu weit 
fiihren. AufSerdem fehlen ja noch die Argumente des zweiten Bandes. Dieser 
miiBte z. B. eine Konjektur verteidigen wie die in 9, 6 (wann die gute, die reine 
*die *kirchgeng * hielt mit iren kinden), die schwerlich durch die Handschriften 
gestiitzt ist—In einer Reihe von Fallen haben die Herausgeber Hammerichs 
frihere, auf H gegriindete Lesungen wieder aufgegeben, z.B. in 31, 23 er- 
scheint jetzt wieder geberung (mit Bernt, Hiibner, Gierach) statt Hammerichs 
werung oder*wurkung (Spalding hat merung nach y). Viele andere Konjektu- 
ren Hammerichs, die aus jahrelanger Beschaftigung mit verdorbenen Text- 
stellen herriihren, haben auch unterden veranderten Voraussetzungen Gnade 
vor den Augen ihres Urhebers gefunden und sind in den kritischen Text 
heriibergenommen worden. 

Die Ausgabe enthalt hinter dem dt. Text den lateinischen Epilog, ein 
Glossar, das auch die sinnvollen Lesarten beriicksichtigt, vier Reproduk- 
tionen nach den Hss. E, H, A, und B (mit einer Miniatur) und, vorangestellt, 
eine vollstandige Bibliographie, beginnend mit Gottsched 1748 und endend 
mit Spaldings Ausgabe von 1950 und der 2. Auflage von Stammlers Von der 
Mystik zum Barock. Ubersehen wurde, daf in S. Singers Mittelhochdeutschem 
Lesebuch (1945) drei Kapitel Text nach Bernt-Burdach abgedruckt sind. 

Der zweite Band soll aufer der ausfiihrlichen Rechtfertigung des Textes 
eine teilweise Ubersetzung des Tkadlec bringen und dann vor allem den 
Sachkommentar zu Person und Umwelt des Ackermanndichters. 

Die Spannung, mit der die Fachgenossen die neue Ausgabe erwartet 
haben, ist nicht betrogen worden. Wenn das Resultat der Gemeinschaftsarbeit 
von Hammerich und Jungbluth weitgehend mit den Ansichten Hiibners 
zusammentrifft, so steht jetzt die doppelte Autoritaét der vordem getrennten 
Lager hinter diesem Text. Unsere Zweifel an dieser und jener Stelle werden 
vermutlich durch die Erklarungen des zweiten Bandes gréftenteils behoben 
werden. Jedenfalls wird sich die kiinftige Forschung vornehmlich auf die 
Fiihrung durch Hammerich und Jungbluth verlassen diirfen, sie haben dem 
unschatzbaren Vorspiel zur neuhochdeutschen Prosakunst soviel vom echten 
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Text zurtickgewonnen, als Uberlieferung und philologischer Scharfsinn gestat- 
ten. 
Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


GESCHICHTE DES ENGLISCHEN THEATERS. Von Rudolf Stamm. Bern: A. 
Francke, 1951. Pp. 483. 


THIS IS NOT merely another chronicle of English drama, rather it is an interest- 
ing attempt to embrace the whole range of theatrical art—not only the plays, 
but also the players, the place of performance, the actual staging of the play 
with all the accessories of stage properties and machines, even the attitudes 
and feelings of the spectators are discussed. Thc work is based largely upon 
the very numerous investigations, principally English and American, of the 
last decades, as Dr. Stamm states frankly in his Introduction. And to a con- 
siderable extent the result must be regarded as highly successful. 

Naturally, no claim to completeness is made. To cover the whole field 
many volumes would be required. For each period, however, the most charac- 
teristic phenomena, whether successes or failures, have been selected and 
given special treatment. This has involved an unusually large number of 
quotations, both from primary and secondary sources. The majority are given 
in German with the English original in the Notes, but there are also a large 
number of English quotations with German translation in the Notes. In these 
a few slips were observed: p. 430, note 181, 1. 2 of English original: “Three 
Bottles and a Half of Lightning,” omitted in German version, p. 208; p. 239, 
|. 12: ste to read Sie (cf. note 241, “‘you”’); p. 242, 1. 32, last sentence of quota- 
tion: “Der Erfolg des Midas,” etc., omitted in English original, note 245. 

The long story of the English theater, from the earliest beginnings down 
to T. S. Eliot and the repertory theaters of today, divides naturally enough 
into various periods. In Stamm’s division of these into nine chapters there is 
nothing unusual. In this he follows pretty much the conventional pattern. 
But his allotment of space to the chapters is, at least at first glance, very 
surprising. To the first four chapters, which include the Elizabethan Age 
(“Die Shakespearezeit’’), he devotes only 105 pages, on the other hand, 300 
pages to the five chapters which extend down to the present day. 

From the standpoint of English drama such a division is certainly out of 
proportion. But it must be remembered that in this presentation the drama 
is but one element among many others. And for the later period, especially 
from the Restoration on, the theater itself with all its endless technical 
gadgets, the actors, actor managers, etc., have to some considerable extent 
tended to overshadow the dramatic poet. Also another point. The work is in- 
tended primarily for German readers. To the Germans, however, even the 
university trained elite, the English theater means Shakespeare and only 
Shakespeare, the beginning and the end. For them the volume may well open 
up new horizons. 

Added to the text are some 36 pages of Notes, an extensive Selected 
Bibliography, a very complete Index, and a List of Illustrations. 

The book is written in a clear, straightforward style. It reads well. Often 
I seemed to hear the professor lecturing to his students. American graduate 
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students, with some reading knowledge of German, will find it most useful as 
a comprehensive review of the many period courses in the history of the 
English drama. One sentence, however, I did not understand: p. 104 Il. 1-4. 
Apparently a relative pronoun before Inigo Jones (1. 2) has been omitted. 

The reverse of p. 483 contains a list of Errata, very largely the misspelling 
of proper names. To these a very few may be added: p. 353, 1. 21, umf to read 
und; also the letter ¢, either dropped or scarcely legible: p. 36, 1. 20, Bliite; 
p. 161, 1. 34, Feuergeiséer; p. 235, |. 2, Entbehrungen. More troublesome is the 
manner in which the possessive case (German genitive) of the English proper 
name Rich is indicated. Between pages 202 and 249 nine examples were noted, 
all in the form Richs, an impossible combination, if the English pronunciation 
is to be given, which is evidently the case. Apparently in the preparation of 
the manuscript this name was written in the customary German style without 
apostrophe and with no thought of vocalization. The result is unfortunate. 
These are, however, very minor points. There is another of greater signifi- 
cance—the arrangement of the illustrations. In the Verzeichnis der Abbildun- 
gen (pp. 481 ff.) fifty-three illustrations are listed but with no references of 
any sort to their position in the text. Actually, all are contained on sixteen 
inserts, labelled only Tafel 1-32. Each of these contains two, three or, more 
often, four illustrations, each marked: Abd. (Abbildung) 1-53. It is to the 
separate illustration that references are made in the text, e.g.: (Vgl. Abb. 19). 
The inserts are placed, to be sure, in the discussion of the period to which they 
belong, but, as they are without pagination, much time and patience are lost 
in hunting for the desired illustration, especially when the references occur in 
other portions of the book, which is very frequently the case. It is an unneces- 
sarily complicated and very awkward arrangement. The illustrations them- 
selves are excellent and had they been placed all together at the end of the 
volume would have been infinitely easier to find. 

M. BLAKEMORE EVANS 


Ohio State University and Capital University 


MARTIAL Books AND Tupor VERSE. By G. Geoffrey Langsam. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. 213. 


IT Is becoming increasingly difficult for the conscientious student of Tudor 
literature to ignore that forbidding body of writings known as military books, 
especially so with our growing conviction that Shakespeare as well as Marlowe 
dipped into these texts. Langsam’s monograph increases the obligation of the 
conscientious student, and merits the attention even of general reader, by 
relating the “martial book” to Tudor drama and ballad, Churchyard, 
Gascoigne, and the Mirror. 

Langsam’s best chapter is the first. Here, with a characteristic mastery 
of ideas and trends, he sums up the important commonplaces of the military 
texts, suggesting, though not fully exploiting, the considerable importance of 
these books as a significant literature in themselves, with discernible genres 
and individual authors. Among the literary documents, Langsam seems less 
at ease. Having presented much of his background material in the first 
chapter, he must now find some way—short of simply repeating it—of com- 
menting on pertinent passages in the imaginative literature. Committed by a 
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rigorous approach to evaluating works primarily in light of their military 
“realism,” he too often suppresses commentary of a more varied or germane 
sort. Quotations which we may have come to esteem for nonmilitary reasons 
are apt to receive curt approbation as good military doctrine, “curiously like 
the military writers of the day” (p. 41), “like a page torn from a military 
manual” (p. 46), or composed “with the acumen of a military scholar” (p. 
57). This austere critical strategy leads to curious distortions in the long sec- 
tion on Shakespeare and the Drama. Here, hoping for a fresh investigation 
on Falstaff, one must settle for several pages clearing Fluellen, an able martial 
scholar, of the stigma (usually enjoyed as comic) of a military mistake. This 
entails a careful analysis of the Welshman’s linguistic difficulties (p. 65): 
“He confuses his tenses; he jumbles the singular number with the plural; he 
confuses the verb forms of having and being; . . . his diction is marred with 
malapropisms”—a stricture supported by a long note citing examples of 
these failings and followed by a correction of Fluellen’s English. Falstaff, on 
the other hand, is rather sternly handled as a bad, though “‘real,”’ captain, 
“devoid of humanity and completely callous to ignominy” (p. 91). Critical 
unbalance of this sort, together with a regrettable sense of haste, may account 
for such formidable silences in Langsam’s roll-call of Tudor poets as Skelton, 
Drayton, Sidney, Spenser and, except for one quotation, Daniel. Less serious 
from a literary point of view are such rare factual distortions as classifying 
Talbot and Hotspur as Elizabethan captains (thus putting them in the com- 
pany of Falstaff, Fluellen, and Gower). 

But these shortcomings do not obscure the undeniable worth and achieve- 
ment of the endeavor which perhaps necessitated them. Within the limits of 
a compact, disciplined book, Langsam has brought into focus a remarkably 
difficult and scattered body of writings, recapturing for this obscure material 
much of the meaning and urgency it had for the original readers of Tudor 
verse. 

PAuL A. JORGENSEN 
University of California 


THe BREAKING OF THE CIRCLE: STUDIES IN THE EFFECT OF THE “NEW 
SCIENCE” UPON SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PoETRY. By Marjorie Hope 
Nicolson. Evanston, IIl.: Northwestern University Press, 1950. 


MISS NICOLSON in her survey of the effect on poetry of the two metaphysical 


‘world pictures which governed the earlier and later years of the period from 


1600-1700 shows again the fullness of knowledge and the eagle-like directness 
which we expect from her. Her master theme in her introduction and first to 
third chapters is, first, the circle of perfection—the idea of a cosmic order, a 
living organism derived from the perfect circle of God and realized in three 
interlocking circles of the heavens, the earth, and man; and secondly, the 
habit of thinking in metaphor or analogy, by which man sought to compre- 
hend this organism, moving to and fro between macrocosm and microcosm. 
In choosing to analyze and represent these ideas to us as they appeared in 
poetry, and by virtue of her own penetration with them, she is able to recreate 
for us with singular freshness both the idea of the universe and its influence 
upon the imagination of the earlier seventeenth century. Many images which 
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we have only partially realized leap alive to us from her page, notably in many 
lines from Herbert and from Traherne. In two further chapters, she defines 
the intellectual significance and the imaginative force of the new cosmos of 
infinite worlds that emerged phoenix-like from a world that Donne and his 
age thought dying. 

In relating the breaking of the circle and the emergence of the new world- 
view, Miss Nicolson traces not merely a metaphysical concept, but a great 
movement in the history of the intellectual attitudes, the shaping of the 
personality, and the literary imagination of England between 1600 and 1750. 
And this she interprets in her closing chapter. She contrasts the metaphysic, 
the ethic and the aesthetic involved in the earlier view, which she finds to be 
a metaphysic, an ethic and an aesthetic of content, and of the limitation of 
thought, action, and form, with those of the new philosophy of infinity, a 
philosophy which brought to many minds not only an intellectual hunger of 
infinitude, but an ethic and aesthetic of aspiration. Classicism yielded to 
romanticism. In this change, Henry More was a leader among the new “en- 
thusiasts.” 

This enthusiasm was a force which, as Traherne in seventeenth-century 
poetry is the great witness, would have triumphed earlier but for the historical 
accident which drew aristocratic patrons and the men of letters who wrote for 
them so close to France, and for the emergence, while that union prevailed, 
of the three great literary dictators of the enlightenment. In tracing this move- 
ment, Miss Nicolson shows, taking sharp issue with many of the historians of 
science, that many leading scientists remained “‘mystics.”” Not only did they 
cherish the old analogies, but, more significantly, when the circle of perfection 
broke, they did not yield to mere empiricism; they attached their imaginations 
to the new vision of an infinite universe immensely potent as a source of hope 
and confidence. 

Miss Nicolson very properly concentrates upon this single world view, 
drawn from a wide range of scientific and speculative reading. Without such 
shedding of distractions, so significant a structure of thought could not have 
been perceived and defined. And it is one which opens new horizons to us all. 
But on the other hand, poetry wells from the personality with all its complex 
of general attitudes (not to consider here the individual elements of conscious- 
ness!). And among these the elements of thought which have arisen from the 
exploration of the nature of personality and of the knowing mind—elements 
which themselves contributed so much to Plato’s metaphysic—are always 
crucial to a poet, especially if he is metaphysical or devotional. So too are the 
religious and cultural patterns of his tradition, which his own experience goes 
out to meet, feed upon, and assess. The force of this complex heritage Miss 
Nicolson sometimes overlooks both in interpreting particular images and in 
her historic generalization. In her introductory chapter, for instance, she cites 
the immense preoccupation of the seventeenth-century poets with tears as an 
example of the all-pervading image of the circle of perfection. In poets more 
strictly speculative in their patterns of thought, the drop of dew and the tear 
tend to assimilate to the symbol of the circle; and so too with poets who have 
not escaped from a rhetorical drill in figuring their images deliberately from 
various categories of substance and accident. But it is surely to the religious 
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revival, and to renewed emphasis upon the experience, the habits, the symbols 
and the tokens of repentance that the theme of tears owes its place in earlier 
seventeenth-century imagination. Not only had the devotional revival stressed 
the theme, but Jesuit art was exploiting it fully. 

Or again, though Miss Nicolson reminds us that many old patterns were 
transformed to integrate with the new, she derives only from the new meta- 
physic and aesthetic the passages of insatiable hunger for the vastness of the 
universe which abound in Traherne. Yet those passages are expressive of a 
timeless psychological struggle to escape from the possessive interest in par- 
ticular things in order that one may more surely and penetratingly inherit the 
entire beauty of the universe—the “fire folk sitting in order there”; and 
Traherne in voicing this desire closely parallels St. John of the Cross, so that 
the old devotional adjustment of personality as much transforms as it is trans- 
formed by the new world picture. It was an insight already present and united 
with the concept of god-space in Plotinus (a concept now so important in 
More). The towering flight of the mind into thought expressed the mystery of 
consciousness as well as the new philosophy. And the very pattern in which 
the seventeenth century expresses it reminds us of the long heritage of St. 
Augustine’s speculations on that subject and his influence on seventeenth- 
century thought even little concerned with cosmic views. Miss Nicolson has 
made clear all that the new metaphysic gave. But it may be doubted whether 
without continuous emphasis upon the nature of the mind’s being, English 
thought and literature would have transcended in the same way the literary 
classicism and the forces of the enlightenment already apparent in the 1640’s, 
with Jonson in the background, or would have digested the insights of empiri- 
cism in the rising romanticism. 

If these reservations accompany us in the introduction and in the discus- 
sion of Traherne, not so with Donne. The first three chapters are built upon a 
analysis of his First and Second Anniversaries, their thought, their feeling, 
their poetic form. Miss Nicolson is peculiarly fitted by her intellectual and 
imaginative grasp of the old and new ideas of the world to interpret the feeling 
of a genius such as Donne. And then to Mr. Marz’s analysis of the devotional 
pattern of the poems she adds the essential reflection on their poetic design in 
the underlying legend of Astraea’s flight from earth. Many will question her 
bold identification of the “shee” of the poems not only with the idea of 
womanly perfection, but with Elizabeth the Virgin Queen. But we shall not 
look, I think, for a more surely poised estimate of the age in Donne, or of the 
significance to him of the “new science” only as it entered a mind profoundly 
rooted in the world view that had prevailed till then, and that was by its own 
assumption dying. 

RutH WALLERSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 
Sm Tuomas Browne, A Stupy in Rewicious Purosopxy. By William P. 

Dunn. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. viii+182. 

$3.00. 


WHEN Professor Dunn’s book was first published in 1926, it was the only sub- 
stantial study of Browne that had appeared other than a German dissertation 
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and Gosse’s engagingly written but unreliable Life of 1905. Consequently, 
Professor Dunn’s work was read eagerly by students of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to whom it afforded a stimulating discussion of Browne’s thought and 
intellectual milieu. Long out of print, the book in its new edition, attractively 
designed and printed by the University of Minnesota Press, is welcome indeed. 

It is not actually “a complete revision,’ as the dust-jacket asserts, for a 
substantial portion remains unchanged. The revisions are nevertheless salu- 
tary. Judicious pruning, particularly at the beginnings and endings of para- 
graphs, has tightened up the sequence of ideas. Wisely removed are certain 
broad assertions: for example, that compared with the Cambridge Platonists 
Browne “is typically medieval,” that “the is religious in a medieval way,” that 
he “is something of a Puritan.” Such generalizations might be defended 
vigorously over a pint, but in print they blurred rather than sharpened distinc- 
tions. The omission of some unnecessary sections of background matter is 
balanced by the addition of interesting new passages, usually transitional or 
supplementary to central topics treated in the earlier version. While the last 
two chapters have been given new headings, the four original divisions remain, 
and they indicate the direction and scope of the contents: “The World of Sir 
Thomas Browne,” “Faith and Reason,” “The Art of God” (formerly “‘Philos- 
ophy of Nature”), and “That Great Amphibium” (formerly “The Soul and 
Immortality’’). 

The most valuable portions of the study are the discriminating discus- 
sions of “faith and reason” and of Browne’s eschatology. Describing the 
physician as drawn toward the imaginative side of religion, and contrasting 
him with Hooker and Calvin, Montaigne and Bacon, Professor Dunn remarks: 


The fact is that in this fierce concentration of the age on the opposition of faith and 
reason, Sir Thomas Browne takes a position which, while it lacks anything like intel- 
lectual sharpness, is yet clear and steady in its general principles. For all his irenic 
spirit, he speaks out vigorously enough on matters that are fundamental for him. He 
was above everything a Christian, and a Christian whose religion was more spirit than 
dogma. 


Good emphasis is placed on the temper of moderation explicit in Religio 
Medici and implicit in éhe other works. Paradoxically, it was this spirit of 
reconciliation and charity, though seemingly gentle and compromising, that 
gave strength to some of the richest Anglican thought and utterance in the 
seventeenth century. 


[Browne] hates dogmatism because it obscures the truth and disturbs the peace which 
are the heart of religion. The schismatic glares at a narrow point until it becomes his 
whole field of vision; the man of loftier mind knows that the way to extend truth is by 
sympathy, for truth is partial and can be extended. 


Ample and vigorous comments set forth Browne’s essential position: 


He combines the believer and the skeptic, the acute intellect and the propensity to 
faith. He makes a synthesis which is the result partly of tolerance, and the ability to see 
both sides at once, partly of a lack of power to formulate general principles, and of a 
great overweight of learning. He has that rational conservatism which is characteristic 
of English Protestantism. . . . His is the strength of a powerful, solitary mind, always 
sensitively aware of the order and structure of the world and always alive to its spiritual 


meaning. 
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There are defects in the book, the most serious of which is its failure to 
take advantage of recent scholarship on Browne. Although Leroy’s printed 
dissertation has been consulted, other important contributions, such as 
Cawley’s valuable article on Browne’s reading, Westfall’s analysis of the re- 
visions of Vulgar Errors, and the several studies of Browne’s science by Chal- 
mers, Howell, and Merton, have not, apparently, been taken into account. 
Another serious, though more general fault, is the perpetuating of the old 
notion that Browne was a recluse, out of touch with his times. The corre- 
spondence available in the Keynes edition alone shows that the Doctor (a 
practicing physician for forty years) was no recluse, and there is contemporary 
evidence that he was fully abreast of the scientific developments of his age. 
One wishes that in delineating Browne’s position in seventeenth-century 
thought the author had discussed Descartes more fully, and had attempted to 
consider the relationship between Pascal and Browne—a highly interesting 
parallel in the history of ideas that could have been appropriately introduced. 
These shortcomings are mentioned here only because they must inevitably be 
taken into account by those who use the book, and because they contrast with 
the general excellence of a work that has long been recognized as a sensitive 
and penetrating critique. 

To older scholars of the seventeenth century this gracefully written study 
will come as a welcome and familiar acquaintance, freshly garbed. To newer 
students it will serve as a stimulating commentary on a fascinating figure. 
Finally, it should appeal to all those (may their tribe increase!) who love, in 
the words of Charles Lamb, “‘the beautiful obliquities” of Sir Thomas Browne. 

JeremiH S. FINCH 
Princeton University 


Das PARADOXE IN DER DICHTUNG VON JOHN Donne. Von Hansruedi Faerber. 
Ziirich: Buchdruckerei Baublatt AG., 1950. Pp. 83. 


IN THE introduction to this work, Dr. Faerber asks himself three questions: 
What do the paradoxes in Donne’s poetry mean? What is their function? How 
much of Donne’s true feelings are expressed in these paradoxes? These ques- 
tions are certainly valid, and the author, in attempting to answer them, takes 
sections of Donne’s poetry and analyzes the phrase or word which he believes 
contains the paradox. On page 24 he includes two lines from “Holy Sonet XV” 


The Father having begot a Sonne most blest, 
And still begetting (for he ne’r begonne). 


and interprets them correctly in saying that since God is forever he could 
never have a place or time of origin. These lines, however, do not constitute 
the paradox that is featured in the poem; they are more a play on words than 
they are a paradox. The real paradox in this sonnet is in the last two lines of 
the poem 

’Twas much, that man was made like God before, 

But, that God should be made like man, much more. 


in which Donne is saying that God’s creating man in his image was a noble 
thing but that God’s creating Christ was a magnificent thing. It isn’t that 
the author misunderstands Donne, but sometimes he misinterprets a minor 
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paradox for a major one, and especially is this true in the discussion in 
Chapter One on religious poetry. 

The second chapter, “Die Liebesdichtung,” is well done; evidently the 
author feels more at ease with Donne’s so-called love poetry, but there is what 
could be called an error here, and it is one that the new critics so often make, 
especially in studies of Donne. On page 39 in a footnote Dr. Faerber states 
that in no case is it to be assumed that these poems have any biographical sig- 
nificance. This footnote is inserted to excuse the author from any criticism 
concerning a paragraph in the text in which he states that several poems: 
“The Broken Heart,” “A Nocturnall upon S. Lucies Day,” and “Loves 
Alchymie” represent a transitory stage in Donne’s poetic life and that from 
the ideals behind these poems Donne emerges into what Dr. Faerber calls the 
Buzard love stage and from this stage into Love’s Ecstasy stage exemplified 
by: “Good-Morrow,” “The Dream,” and “The Anniversarie.” However, the 
footnote will not absolve the author. For when he speaks of emerging, some 
sort of chronological order of the poems must be assumed; and, of course, 
almost none of Donne’s poetry with the exception of the “Anniversaries” in 
memory of Elizabeth Drury (1611, 1612) was published until after his death. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Faerber understands the religious and literary changes 
that were taking place during Donne’s lifetime, but he does not always use 
this information to the best advantage. The author has not attempted to cor- 
relate Donne’s poems with his life nor with the world in which he lived. This 
is a mistake which the new critics so often make, and this mistake causes the 
author to come to grief when he attempts to answer the first two questions 
which he asked himself in the introduction. While there is no doubt that Dr. 
Faerber understands some of the paradoxes in Donne’s poetry, he often mis- 
interprets their meanings and functions. But on the third question he has 
done good work. He has come to the conclusion that Donne more completely 
expresses his true feelings in his love poetry than he does in his religious 
poems. But even here, although Dr. Faerber’s conclusion is acceptable, he 
arrives at this answer by his interpretation of the poems when it would have 
been much more logical to have interpreted Donne’s poetry with his life. 

Donne was a magnificent and a tormented creature, who in his early 
years was a man of action and in his later years a man of meditation. That, in 
reality, makes him two men, each with a separate and distinctly different 
personality. It is an impossibility to separate the poet from his work; the love 
poetry must be correlated with the man of action and the religious poetry with 
the man of meditation. Dr. Faerber has not done this, and, consequently, his 
work suffers. That is not to say that the book will be of little value to its 
readers; no one can deny that the new critics have injected new life into what 
was a rather stagnating field, although they do seem to delight in treating 
poetry as if it suddenly emerged without benefit of the poet. Dr. Faerber gives 
an assist to new criticism by attempting to evaluate Donne’s poetry without 
evaluating his life, but this book does not shed new light on an old and most 
definitely overworked subject. To do this it would perhaps be necessary to 
locate hitherto unfound manuscripts by Donne and the possibility of that, of 
course, is highly improbable. 

GrorcE S. ConkKIN 


University of Illinois 
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MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY Lire, WorKs, AND DISCOVERIES OF 
Martinus ScrRIBLERUS. Edited by Charles Kerby-Miller. New York: 
Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. xii+408. $5.00. 


THE Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus has been ably edited by Professor Kerby- 
Miller, who has in this book made a substantial contribution to recent eight- 
eenth-century studies. He has provided a full and cogent account of the 
Scriblerus Club; and through his copious annotation he has shown clearly the 
extraordinary learning that supports the Memoirs. If readers who admire 
Pope, Swift, Gay, and Arbuthnot remain somewhat disappointed in the ar- 
tistic merits of a joint endeavor, they must remember that a plan calling for 
close collaboration among such variously gifted satirists could result in an 
achievement of the very first order only under the most favorable circum- 
stances; and the circumstances under which the Memoirs grew were far from 
favorable. With the aid of Professor Kerby-Miller readers will at least discover 
in the work a large prospect of Augustan thought as well as varied satiri- 
cal excellences. 

The editor has sought to provide a definitive text of the Memoirs; but his 
execution of this aspect of his work is not entirely satisfactory, for his editorial 
methods reflect much of the confusion and uncertainty that is all too prevalent 
in current editing of eighteenth-century texts. He has ostensibly conformed to 
practices based on a faithful rendering of a copy-text; but he has in some 
respects indulged a vagueness that is inconsistent with the precision of the 
editorial method to which he subscribes. Professional bibliographers will ob- 
ject to his use of the term “edition” where “issue” or “reimpression” would 
have been more accurate. Demanding editors must also find that he has not 
based his selection of a copy-text on entirely acceptable premises. 

Three different editions are primarily involved in the selection of such a 
text for an edition of the Memoirs: one appearing in 1741, which the present 
editor has labeled no. 1; and two appearing almost concurrently in 1742, which 
the editor has labeled nos. 5 and 6, respectively. No. 6 rarely departs from 
no. 1 in substantive readings; but in the accidentals of spelling and punctua- 
tion there are marked changes aimed at improving readability. No. 5, on the 
other hand, differs from nos. 1 and 6 in a large number of substantive readings 
and in accidentals. Largely on the basis of the superficial improvements 
wrought by changes in punctuation and spelling in no. 6, this edition has been 
selected as the copy-text by Professor Kerby-Miller; but to attach such weight 
to accidentals that improve readability but that are not necessarily to be re- 
garded as dictated by Pope is hardly justifiable by modern standards. The 
question that should be asked is not one of readability but one of author 
authority. The editor should have presented more cogent evidence that Pope, 
and not a printer or William Warburton, carefully corrected the spelling and 
punctuation in no. 6 (a consideration of Pope’s habits with regard to spelling 
and punctuation would be in order); or he should have followed the typogra- 
phy of the first edition (no. 1), perhaps admitting—in line with the recent 
suggestions of Sir Walter W. Greg and Professor Fredson Bowers—into his 
text such substantive changes in no. 6 as may reasonably seem to derive their 
authority from Pope. 

The claims of the edition designated as no. 5 to consideration as a possible 
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copy-text have been too summarily dismissed. The editor states that because 
there are some hundred substantive changes in it, another manuscript must 
have been involved; but he does not explore the provenance of this hypotheti- 
cal manuscript, even though the editorial duty of establishing the most 
authoritative copy-text demands that he do so. All the material that might 
have been relevant to the general problem has certainly not been exhausted; 
for bibliographical evidence and the biographical evidence concerningPope’s 
part in the preparation of the late editions of his Works have been left quite 
untouched. 

The presentation of a text of the Memoirs is, however, incidental to Pro- 
fessor Kerby-Miller’s more vital task of tracing the development and activi- 
ties of the Scriblerus Club and of annotating the text thoroughly. The writers 
who created Martinus Scriblerus were all widely read and highly allusive; and 
the problem of tracing their sources is one that would have discouraged all but 
the most patient and thorough scholar. Nothing that can throw light on the 
Memoirs has been overlooked by the present editor; and the mass of informa- 
tion has been fully and effectively presented. A history of the Scriblerus Club 
naturally involves recourse to materials that are scattered and fragmentary; 
and much in such an account must be based on conjecture. Professor Kerby- 
Miller has been especially shrewd in speculating about the dates of composi- 
tion of the various sections of the Memoirs and about the writers who com- 
posed them. He has also been careful to preserve the necessary distinctions 
between fact and conjecture; only once does he allow the materials to get 
notably out of control. When he discusses the activities of the Club between 
1726 and 1728, he treats a period in the lives of the members about which, 
though much has been written, little is known. At this point he gives way to 
the temptation to shift fiction and hypothesis into the realm of fact. That 
the Dunciad was undertaken during Swift’s visit to England in 1726 instead 
of his visit in 1727, that Pope decided to bring out the Dunciad Variorum 
after the Dunciad had appeared in 1728, that Arbuthnot was in this period 
“overflowing with ideas” for the Memoirs while Pope was desultory, that the 
Peri Bathous appeared at the end of the so-called “last volume” of the Pope- 
Swift Miscellanies are all either errors. in fact or highly questionable asser- 
tions. 

Weaknesses of the sort mentioned here are either trivial or rare; and they 
should not blind one to the usual excellence of the editor’s impressive learning. 
He offers an abundance of illuminating information and a generally imagina- 
tive presentation. His edition might well force from the creators of Martinus 
Scriblerus their sincere approbation, even their unreserved praise. 

RoBerT W. ROGERS 


University of Illinois 


Tue HisToRY OF THE Four LAst YEARS OF THE QUEEN. The Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Volume the Seventh. With an 
Introduction by Harold Williams. Oxford: Basil Blackwell; Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xxxvi+252. 4 illustrations. $3.75. 


THIs Is the first volume of the Shakespeare Head Swift to be published in 
America. Perhaps that fact will help to emphasize the importance of Swift’s 
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History. The continued ambition of the great satirist to be a great historian 
has never been properly assessed. From his youth, Swift’s love for historical 
writing was evidenced in his reading lists, the selection of books in his library, 
his application for the post of Historiographer Royal, and his works. He 
particularly enjoyed memoirs and planned, when he should have the chance, 
to remedy in his own the defects he found in others’. 

The History of the Four Last Years is the highpoint of such efforts, acting 
in certain respects as a key to parts of Gulliver; some events which were cur- 
rent issues in 1713 became allegories between 1720 and 1726. However, Swift 
set almost no limits to the pains he would take for absolute accuracy in com- 
posing the History. Dr. Davis’ Appendix C ingeniously demonstrates this 
often-denied fact. As Sir Harold Williams wrote in The Library, 1935, Swift’s 
“repeated references to the progress of the work and the trouble he was at in 
compiling it are almost pathetic” (4th ser., xvi, 65). 

Perhaps because of doubts about what used to be considered the only re- 
liable edition (London, Millar, 1758), no critic or scholar has studied the 
History carefully as a literary or scholarly work. Its sources, composition, 
text, and reputation have now, however, been dealt with. Dr. Davis prints his 
volume from the only manuscript available, and Sir Harold Williams’ intro- 
duction clears up all questions of authenticity. It is too late to read the History 
as Swift originally meant it to be read: that time passed with the death of 
Queen Anne. It is not too late, though, to read it sympathetically. One who 
does so will find the malicious portraits of the Whig leaders to be among 
Swift’s most skilful libels. The persuasive analysis of the forces blocking and 
advancing the Peace of Utrecht will appear much closer to the truth (now that 
we know more about the 1708 negotiations and the Whigs’ own dealings with 
the Pretender) than several generations of anti-Tory historians would allow. 
Macaulay’s shallow dismissal of the book will lose its effect. One of Swift’s 
major achievements will stand forth in the light it deserves. 

Irnvin EHRENPREIS 
Indiana University 


A Cycie or CATHAY: THE CHINESE VOGUE IN ENGLAND DURING THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By William W. Appleton. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xii+182. $3.00. 


oF THE four chief periods of Sino-European cultural contact, Han-Roman, 
Yiian-medieval, Ming and Ch’ing-Enlightenment (seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries), and modern (1844-1949), William W. Appleton has, in A 
Cycle of Cathay, confined himself to the third, in some ways still the most im- 
portant for our contemporary ideas of China and the Chinese. Even for this 
period, however, he has restricted his material to England, omitting, except 
as background, influences on such European countries as France and Germany. 
Since most Chinese influences of the period filtered through in the works of 
the Jesuit fathers (chiefly French) stationed in Peking, it is a somewhat 
secondhand account of Sino-European cultural contact that we get, though 
the East India Company was founded in 1600 and did enable Englishmen 
eventually to trade on the fringe of the Chinese Empire in the South during 
these two centuries. 
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To the American reader Appleton’s survey might seem to be of negligible 
importance as a thirdhand account of Western impressions of the Chinese. 
However, inasmuch as American ships were not allowed to trade direct with 
China as long as we were part of the British Empire, our knowledge of that 
land actually did reach us through the media of two other cultures. A Cycle of 
Cathay might well prove more valuable in tracing the earliest American con- 
cepts of China than would a wider study including the Continent. 

Appleton distinguishes between two attitudes toward China during his 
period: one, a hang-over of the romantic medieval approach of Marco Polo 
and other travelers, essentially that assumed by the Jesuits in their somewhat 
uncritical adulation of Chinese government and morality; the other, the more 
realistic and hardheaded approach of the traders, which laid the way for the 
merchants and sinologists of the nineteenth century once China had been 
opened by armed intervention to Western penetration. As part of their 
strategy to convert China, Appleton shows, the Jesuits attempted to adapt 
Christianity to Chinese life and then had to justify their acceptance of an- 
cestor worship and the Confucian rites by exalting Confucius to such an ex- 
tent that they gave a one-sided impression of China to the peoples of Europe. 
A possible political factor, one that the author might have made more of, is 
that Confucianism always served as a prop to autocratic government (native 
or foreign) in China and that this aspect may also have had its appeal to the 
subjects of European absolute monarchies. Oddly enough, the Jesuits found 
themselves providing the Deists with some of their most effective propaganda 
in undermining revealed religion with the result that a papal bull of 1704 de- 
clared against their interpretation of Confucianism and their order was sup- 
pressed in 1773. Fundamentally, however, it was the reports of the difficulties 
of the traders in opening up China to commerce with the West that disillu- 
sioned England about the superiority of Chinese civilization. 

In England during the period covered by this study, the idealization and 
debunking of China followed much the same course as they have in later days. 
Of English men of letters, Sir William Temple, in the Jesuit tradition, repre- 
sented the interest in and respect for Chinese civilization as it was then under- 
stood. By 1750 the pendulum had swung so far the other way that China was 
no longer generally esteemed among intellectuals for either her antiquity or 
her learning, though Goldsmith’s Chinese Letters, which did not appear until 
1760-62, marked the culmination of the Chinese vogue among English men of 
letters in the author’s opinion. Dr. Johnson could be chosen as the outstand- 
ing example of the newer disillusionment brought about by the reports of the 
traders. 

The book includes a chapter on the development in England of the craze 
for chinoiserie, the imitation of such Chinese art objects as porcelain, textiles, 
lacquer ware, furniture, and wallpaper. Even Chinese gardens and buildings 
were copied to some extent. This madness reached its height in England in the 
decade of the 1750’s after the literary cult of China had more or less run its 
course, the two not coinciding as they did in France. The fascination for 
chinoiserie, limited to the aristocracy and the upper bourgeoisie, did not out- 
last the French Revolution. After two centuries of limited contact only a 
superficial insight into the real nature of Chinese civilization had been gained. 
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In the author’s words, “the réve chinois remained a synthetic European prod- 
uct.” 

Though Appleton lists every conceivable reference to China in the 
English literature of the period, he does not seem to one reader to have drawn 
the most logical conclusions from the mass of details he has skilfully assembled, 
many of them due to the work of Chinese scholars in American and British 
universities. Through this carefully controlled experiment in cultural contact, 
the wily Chinese court managed to exert considerably more influence on 
Europe than the Jesuits ever did on China. Ultimately, of course, the latter’s 
attempt to introduce Western science and learning may have had a greater 
share in the transformation which has been going on in China in our day than 
most scholars would care to admit. If, as the author hints, it was left for the 
romantics of the nineteenth century to discover the Taoist and Buddhist base 
of much of Chinese art and culture, it might not be fair to blame the Jesuits 
entirely. Through the centuries foreigners have invariably been prone to see 
in China more a reflection of their own cultures than the intrinsic nature of 
the one under observation. In rightly pointing out the inadequacies of the 
Jesuit interpretation, however, he implies that the Jesuits gave not only an 
incomplete picture of Chinese culture but a false one. Subsequent generations 
can fill in an incomplete picture, but a false one requires a whole new orienta- 
tion of thinking and perhaps of diplomacy on the national level. The preface 
and the blurb on the jacket lead the reader to feel that he is not justified in 
holding out hope that China may in his day emerge as a great nation in her 
own right whereas a careful examination of the evidence as presented in the 
body of the book does not always bear this thesis out. The author’s avowed 
attempt to write of the cross-fertilization of cultures seems to be somewhat at 
war with his vindication of the efforts of the traders to debunk China. The 
Jesuits and their fellow-devotees of Chinese culture as it was understood in the 
seventeenth century may have had a truer concept of China, all in all, than 
the traders already beginning to knock down China’s wall of exclusion and to 
belittle her culture in their efforts to dominate her. 

The mass of valuable references in the footnotes would be more readily 
accessible to other scholars if an alphabetized bibliography had been included 
in an appendix. 

Joun B. Foster 
University of Illinois 
KRITISCHE EssAYs ZUR EUROPAISCHEN LITERATUR. Von Ernst Robert Curtius. 
Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1950. Pp. 440. Paper, S. fr. 12.80; cloth, 
S. fr. 16.50. 


THE FULL significance of Ernst Robert Curtius’ work as literary critic is per- 
haps best described if one cites it as a fitting counterpart in the realm of 
literary criticism to the work of Arnold Toynbee in the domain of cultural 
history. For in scholarly excellence, originality, depth of insight, and vastness 
of scope, Curtius’ work is truly comparable to Toynbee’s Study of History. 
Like Toynbee, Curtius has developed what one might call a universal per- 
spective from which he surveys world literature, and nowhere is this perspec- 
tive more clearly reflected than in his most recent work, Kritische Essays sur 
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europiischen Literatur, a collection of eighteen essays, published by the A. 
Francke Verlag in Bern, which Curtius considers the best and most representa- 
tive examples of his work during the past thirty years. Although less monu- 
mental than the earlier Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter, this 
volume still contains such a wealth of information that only a small idea of its 
great richness can be imparted in the brief space of this review. 

Those familiar with Curtius’ extensive work in the romance field in earlier 
years will doubtless be surprized to find only three essays in the present col- 
lection devoted to French literature. This means no lessening of Curtius’ love 
for France, as he tells us in his preface, merely an inevitable broadening of 
interests with the advancing years and a deepening of his “Europabewuft- 
sein”: “Kontinuitaét wurde mir wichtiger als Aktualitaét, Virgil und Dante 
bedeutsamer als die neueren seit Goethes Tod.” 

This preoccupation with the idea of ‘““Kontinuitat” leads Curtius to open 
his collection with an essay on Virgil. Looking back to this first great Euro- 
pean, now so remote in time, Curtius establishes the two-thousand-year per- 
spective from which in the ensuing essays he considers the work of the later 
European writers who were the spiritual heirs of this “geistiger Genius des 
Abendlandes.”’ 

Two essays on Goethe follow the study on Virgil. The first of these, a 
model of literary criticism, is a brilliant study of Goethe as critic in which 
Curtius’ keen critical perceptiveness, his vast learning, his gift of artistic ex- 
pression, and his infallible sense of form and proportion have united to pro- 
duce a piece of critical writing which is in the truest sense creative criticism. 
Curtius relates here the development of Goethe’s critical canons to his studies 
in science, history, and world literature, demonstrating how from these 
studies the concept of “Weltliteratur’’ finally emerged—Goethe’s universal 
perspective which enabled him to see all of world literature not alone as the 
work of individuals in individual nations, but as ‘‘Menschheitsiiberlieferung” 
reflecting the experience of and addressed to all humanity everywhere. 

In his discussion of Goethe as critic Curtius points to the need for more 
extensive work in the realm of “Dichtungstheorie,” thus realizing the dual 
aim of these essays which seek not only to present a critical appraisal of the 
various writers and their work, but to point out as well some of the tasks still 
facing literary critics. Each of the pieces in the collection attempts in like 
manner to give direction to future critical work and in so doing brings the 
reader into contact with Curtius the teacher as well as with Curtius the scholar 
and critic. 

A sensitive analysis of Friedrich Schlegel’s attitude toward France pro- 
vides the transition to French literature which is represented in the collection 
by three essays, ““‘Wiederbegegnung mit Balzac,” ‘‘Der junge Cocteau,” and 
“Zum franzdésischen Roman.” The Balzac study will be of particular interest 
to those who know Curtius’ earlier book on Balzac. Once again in this essay 
Curtius attempts to correct certain misconceptions concerning Balzac as 
novelist and to impart at the same time his enthusiasm for the titanic achieve- 
ment of this great artist. Because of the broad appeal of Balzac for both masses 
and elite, Curtius sees him as a “‘Weltdichter’” whom one may rightfully in- 
clude in the same category with Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, and 
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Shakespeare: “Balzac enthalt als Franzose die ganze Menschheit. Darum 
konnte er Menschheitsbesitz werden.” 

Although widely diverse in subject matter, the essays are all closely inter- 
connected, since all of them deal with representative European figures whose 
ideologies are in certain basic ways related. Curtius manages to preserve this 
ideological continuity even in the Emerson essay by means of the interesting 
analogy which he establishes between Balzac’s Comédie humaine and Emer- 
son’s essays. He looks upon both works as examples of what he refers to in his 
Balzac book as an “All-Einheits-Lehre’”—a conception of the world which 
envisions reality as “ein unendlich vielgestaltiges All, das eine beseelte Ein- 
heit, ein einziger, wirkender Lebenszusammenhang ist,’”’ and which causes the 
work in which it is reflected to become in the truest sense a part of world 
literary tradition, “eine geistige Konstante der Menschheitsgeschichte.” 

Modern Germany is represented by five essays, all brilliantly written, on 
George, Hofmannsthal, and Hesse. The Hofmannsthal essays reveal profound 
admiration and sensitive appreciation for the work of the Viennese poet, “der 
letzte Dichter Alteuropas,” who, Curtius feels, has restored in his mature 
dramatic works the cosmic connections between humanity and the World—all 
which have been lost sight of since the Middle Ages, and who, in so doing, 
reveals himself close spiritually to Calderon and the Spanish drama which is 
still connected by an unbroken line with Medieval religious tradition. The 
essay “Stefan George im Gespriich” is particularly interesting in this group in 
that it brings personal recollections of one who admired George, but resisted 
his magnetic influence. In his Hesse essay Curtius deals principally with the 
Glasperlens piel which he sees as the culmination of Hesse’s literary work; he 
does, however, give the essay additional scope and interest by demonstrating 
in his discussion of this last great work of Hesse the organic unity of his work 
as a whole. 

Three figures—the poet Unamuno, the philosopher-critic Ortega y Gas- 
set, and the poet-Novelist Ramén Pérez de Ayala—represent contemporary 
Spain. Curtius includes two essays on Ortega, one relating his perspectivism 
to other branches of modern Western thought and citing its significance as 
“der angemessene und iiberzeugende Ausdruck fiir die neue Geisteshaltung 
unserer Zeit,’’ and a second, written twenty-five years later in 1949, which is 
interesting not only as a further discussion of the development of Ortega’s 
ideology, but as an expression of Curtius’ own views, in his marginal com- 
ments, on culture in general and on German culture in particular, which can 
be saved, Curtius feels, only if it succeeds in reestablishing its connections with 
the spiritual life of the past. 

Since Curtius is known as the first interpreter of T. S. Eliot to Germany, 
readers of the present collection who are interested in Eliot will find the two 
essays on the English poet most stimulating. A sincere admirer of Eliot the 
poet, Curtius praises his poetry almost unreservedly as exemplifying that 
“Kontinuitaét der Kultur” which he champions so ardently. Eliot the critic, 
however, comes off less well in the second essay, written twenty-two years 
later in 1949, where Curtius, while commending all that he deems worthwhile 
in Eliot’s critical writings, metes out sharp criticism of what he considers to be 
their principal defects, censuring particularly Eliot’s “Rigorismus und Ex- 
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klusivismus”’ which, he feels, tend to undermine the authoritativeness of much 
of his work as critic. 

A penetrating analysis of Toynbee’s theory of history; the two previ- 
ously mentioned essays on Cocteau and the French novel; and a final study, 
“Das Schiff der Argonauten,” are the closing pieces in this impressive collec- 
tion which only a critic of Curtius’ scope and power could have assembled. 
The last essay, in which Curtius investigates the history of a literary motif, is, 
although thoroughly sound in its scholarship, something of a virtuoso piece 
as well, for here Curtius, like those musicians who at the end of a concert 
improvise on a given theme, introduces and develops in one last grand varia- 
tion the great theme of the continuity of the European literary tradition 
which unifies the collection as a whole. 

The essays in this volume offer not only fine examples of Curtius’ critical 
mind at work, for which alone they would be valuable; they reflect as well the 
lofty convictions and beliefs of a true humanist. Nor are these convictions and 
beliefs to which Curtius pays lip service alone. In his Deutscher Geist in 
Gefahr he defended them in 1932, and he continued to defend them at risk of 
life and safety in his lectures and writings during the Nazi period in Germany. 
No living writer is better qualified to remind his readers of the glories of the 
European cultural heritage than this brave critic who has done so much to 
defend it in these doubting and troubled times. 

Witiiam McCraw 
Harvard University 


WorpDsworTH: CENTENARY STUDIES PRESENTED AT CORNELL AND PRINCE- 
TON UNIvERsITIES. Edited by Gilbert T. Dunklin. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xii+169. $3.00. 


THIS volume contains six lectures and a sermon delivered at Cornell and 
Princeton Universities, April, 1950, in commemoration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of William Wordsworth. The book also contains a 
first-rate synoptic introduction by the editor and a very serviceable index. 

Three of the lectures presen*ed here are already well known. Professor 
John Crowe Ransom’s “William Wordsworth: Notes toward an Understand- 
ing of Poetry,” delivered at Cornell, and Professor Lionel Trilling’s ““Words- 
worth and the Iron Time,” presented at Princeton, were published in the sum- 
mer 1950 issue of the Kenyon Review. The other Cornell lecture, Professor 
Frederick A. Pottle’s ““The Eye and the Object in the Poetry of Wordsworth,” 
appeared in the autumn 1950 issue of the Yale Review. Of these studies let it 
now suffice to say that Mr. Ransom ably supports the proposition that Words- 
worth was “one of the giants” (p. 91); that Mr. Pottle succeeds brilliantly 
where Coleridge himself faltered, in writing an intelligible account of the 
working of Wordsworth’s creative imagination; and that Mr. Trilling, after 
asserting that “Wordsworth is not attractive and not an intellectual possi- 
bility” (p. 131) to the contemporary reader, presumably because his poetry 
“carries the element of quietude to the denial of sexuality” (p. 145), concludes 
that since Wordsworth “taught us not only to feel but to remember” (p. 151) 
his spirit must be kept alive by our universities. 

There is no telling what will be said at a Centenary Celebration. At the 
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Grasmere exercises last year Lord Beveridge, perhaps better known for cradle- 
to-the-grave social security planning than for Wordsworth scholarship, re- 
marked that Wordsworth’s life seemed to him a capital example of what 
might be done with “surplus wealth and scandalous sinecures.” There also a 
venerable American anthologist pointed out that Wordsworth had been a 
favorite of the “greatest president of the United States since Abraham 
Lincolna—Woodrow Wilson.” This commentator went on to say that Words- 
worth had probably never been read in the White House since, and that, if 
he was any judge, Wordsworth was not likely to be read there by any incum- 
bent of either party in the predictable future. 

Such remarks, arresting in themselves, are hardly less relevant to the ap- 
praisal of Wordsworth “One Hundred Years After” than some of those made 
at Princeton, where there seems to have been some slight determination to 
bury Wordsworth, not to praise him. In a light-hearted discourse entitled 
“Wordsworth: A Minority Report,” Professor Douglas Bush advanced the 
notion that Wordsworth was historically, not actually great (p. 5). Acknowl- 
edging that his remarks are “not wholly frivolous” (p. 3), and that he suspects 
“writers who draw a main part of their spiritual sustenance from nature” 
(p. 8), Mr. Bush becomes the hard-bitten facer of facts in a rough world as he 
passes summary judgment on the “bird-watcher” (p. 21) who was simple 
enough to say in his poetry that life was good. 

Perhaps few readers will be surprised to see reiterated Matthew Arnold’s 
claim that Wordsworth was blind to “half of human fate” (p. 11), or Aldous 
Huxley’s charge that Wordsworth’s idea of nature was “hardly compatible 
with biology and the struggle for existence” (pp. 12-13). Such arguments, 
however fallacious—and these were refuted many years ago by A. C. Bradley 
and Professor Ernest Bernbaum, among others—have a way of living onin 
college textbooks. But when Mr. Bush suggests that Wordsworth’s poetry 
does not minister adequately “in more than aesthetic ways, to what used to 
be called our souls’’ (p. 14), is deficient in “universal human values’’ (idid.), 
and fails to help us in our “questionings about man in the universe, man in 
society, or even man in solitude” (p. 18), many readers may wonder what 
poet is under discussion and take these remarks in what used to be called 
dudgeon. Certainly those who know Wordsworth will be astonished when 
they are informed that “the poet’s trust in nature, his trust in feeling, his 
hopefulness and joy, grew out of a temperament and out of circumstances 
which slighted the darker and grimmer elements in life, the miseries that flesh 
and mind are heir to, the high proportion of unhappiness in human existence” 
(p. 11). 

Simple, happy Wordsworth! His temperament and his circumstances kept 
from his poetry a “realistic and sustaining consciousness of what we may call 
the human predicament, or, if you like, original sin” (p. 16). We cannot hope 
for agreement on definitions of Wordsworth’s temperament, the human pre- 
dicament, or original sin. What were the circumstances? Both of Wordsworth’s 
parents died before he was fourteen. His patrimony was unjustly withheld 
from him until his thirty-third year. At first hand he observed the French 
Revolution as it entered its bloodiest phase. At Alfoxden he and his sister 
were persecuted by their neighbors as French spies. They saw their closest and 
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their greatest friend fall tragic prey to opium and rheumatic fever. Their 
favorite brother drowned at sea, taking with him to the bottom a large part 
of the family funds. Before he was eleven years married Wordsworth saw two 
of his children dead. And while he was writing his simple, happy poetry 
England lay under the threat of invasion, acquaintances of his were driven 
from their homes by the industrial and agricultural revolutions, and all 
Europe writhed under the kindly power of Napoleon Bonaparte. At the risk of 
bathos let it be said that Wordsworth suffered occasional inconvenience from 
horses and lived much of his life in danger of blindness from an eye inflamma- 
tion hardly less annoying than hay fever (p. 3). With all respect for Matthew 
Arnold, Aldous Huxley, and Professor Bush, what world is too much with 
whom? 

With disarming good nature Mr. Bush confesses near the end of his 
lecture that he has not “given an altogether fair account of even [his] own 
reactions” (p. 20), and he determines to make amends. This he attempts to 
do by suggestions for a new and smaller selection of Wordsworth’s poetry 
than that recommended by Matthew Arnold. Tintern Abbey, the Intimations 
Ode, many of the sonnets, and some “short poems in which nature is subordi- 
nated to humanity and in which there is little or no philosophizing” (p. 21), 
all these and a few others we may keep among us. Only fractions of The Prel- 
ude will be retained, and little of The Excursion, save for the passage on the 
“Greek religion of nature” and some of those on “reason and discipline’ 
(ibid.). Finding in the sonnets “magnanimous idealism” and “massive 
strength”—a debt to Milton is here suggested (pp. 21-22)—Mr. Bush con- 
cludes his discussion with words of comfort: “And perhaps our small anthol- 
ogy holds enough to carry Wordsworth through another hundred years” 
(p. 22). 

In his consideration of “Wordsworth and the European Problem of the 
Twentieth Century,” Professor B. Ifor Evans, England’s ambassador to the 
Princeton proceedings, vacillates between high praise of the great Laureate 
and a view only a little less dim than the one taken by Mr. Bush. According 
to Mr. Evans, Wordsworth is great not because of his thought—this was less 
original and less important than is sometimes supposed (pp. 116-18)—but 
because of a “unique quality of vision arising from experience” (p. 118; see 
also p. 117). It is Wordsworth’s “mystical faith in life and in its unity” (p. 128) 
that is of fundamental importance, especially in a time like ours when life and 
beauty can be and have been destroyed and degraded as never before in 
recorded history (p. 129). All his life Wordsworth was faithful to the mood 
described by the painter Constable when he said, “I never saw an ugly thing 
in my life.” This faith, as Mr. Evans sees it, is ‘‘as reassuring of our powers to 
enjoy as the concept of evil and the tread of barbarism, which we have wit- 
nessed in our time, have been destructive of these powers” (p. 130). 

One can only regret that in the central part of his study, where he dis- 
cusses the subject described in his title, Mr. Evans does not keep firmly in 
mind the poetic values that ennoble his conclusion. After making the cogent 
observation that Sir George Beaumont may have turned Wordsworth away 
from his “unique vision” in the direction of ‘“‘mere descriptive nature poetry” 
(p. 122) and thereby hastened the decline of his peculiar power, Mr. Evans 
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defines the main problem of twentieth-century Europe as the discovery of 
“how civilization can be maintained by a large and overcrowded urban popu- 
lation” (p. 123). Although Wordsworth saw the problem, Mr. Evans believes 
that his poetry worked against its solution by making “nature superlatively 
the poetical theme and urban civilization a helpless untidiness and weariness 
of the spirit” (p. 124). On Wordsworth therefore falls some of the blame for 
England’s failure in the nineteenth century “to plan the town, the mining 
village, the industrial center” (ibid.). Mr. Evans wonders whether “Words- 
worth and the other romantic writers [could] have achieved something with 
town civilization had they attempted it” (ibid.). 

These views startle and waylay. They seem to emanate from a confusion 
of poetry with politics, and from the failure of Wordsworth and his fellow- 
romantics to foresee what Mr. Evans and Mr. Bush (p. 13) would expect of 
them “One Hundred Years After.” If Wordsworth by writing of solitary 
reapers in the country rather than, shall we say, unsolitary garbage collectors 
in the city prevents us from solving our most urgent contemporary problem, 
we had better follow Plato’s advice and banish the poet and his book from 
the republic. If “civilization” decrees that political and social values are 
superior to poetic values, this is the only logical course. 

Professor Earl Leslie Griggs, in “Wordsworth through Coleridge’s Eyes,” 
recounts most admirably the history of one of the greatest, most productive 
and poignant of literary friendships. Working in great part from original 
documents, Mr. Griggs whenever possible lets the documents speak for them- 
selves. When this is not possible his interpretative judgments are consistently 
fair minded and acute. Some of his conclusions, however, may not be accepted 
by all readers. I for one question the statement that in his comments on 
Wordsworth’s poetry in the Biographia Literaria Coleridge “did not allow his 
personal feelings to sway his judgment” (p. 89). If this is true, how can we 
account for Coleridge’s double-talk about the Intimations Ode in his twenty- 
second chapter? Mr. Griggs believes, moreover, that Coleridge was clearly 
successful in his refutation of Wordsworth’s remarks on the language of prose 
and poetry (pp. 84-85, 89), but the opposite view is possible. Professor Ran- 
som’s comments on this subject are pertinent here: “I would not have it 
thought that Coleridge . . . must be in the right because he had the last word. 
Coleridge writes about it in the Biographia Literaria just after Wordsworth, 
in 1815, had finally published a new edition without putting the famous 
Preface in front of it; and Coleridge reads Wordsworth a long and weary 
lecture about an unqualified identification of the languages of prose and poetry 
which Wordsworth had not made” (p. 92). But these are minor details. In his 
summing up Mr. Griggs offers the most concise and accurate estimate of 
Wordsworth’s debt to Coleridge that this reviewer has seen in print. 

The concluding and the crowning glory of this volume is Dean Willard 
L. Sperry’s memorial sermon, “Wordsworth’s Religion.” Speaking with the 
double authority that is his as professional theologian and Wordsworth spe- 
cialist, Dean Sperry redoubles the effort earlier made by Mr. Trilling to em- 
phasize the Christian elements in Wordsworth’s thought and, it is to be hoped, 
silences forever those who deny that Wordsworth was a religious poet. There 
are wise words, too, which the tooth and claw enthusiasts may wish to 
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ponder: “Wordsworth’s feeling for nature was still that of the Psalmist, not 
that of the modern biologist. Nor can we blame him if, in maturity, he de- 
liberately decided to follow the injunction of the book of Proverbs to ‘rejoice 
in the habitable parts of God’s earth.’ His instinct was probably more nearly 
right than the masochistic tendency of the modern mind to torture itself by 
trying to live in uninhabitable parts of the total scene in nature and history. 
For, as in nature Wordsworth found the higher Alps uninhabitable, so, in 
history, he found the Reign of Terror uninhabitable” (p. 158). Throughout his 
magnificent sermon Dean Sperry contrived to re-establish at Princeton 
Wordsworth’s “central peace, subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” 
Thus we are reminded once again that “Nature never did betray The heart 
that loved her’’; she leads us on “From joy to joy.” 
Grorce WILBUR MEYER 
Newcomb College 
Tulane University 


Tue Criticat Oprntons oF WrLLt1AM WorpswortH. By Markham L. Pea- 
cock, Jr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. xxvi+469. 


Tuts book is a threefold compilation ef Wordsworth’s critical opinions: first, 
his opinions on subjects in any way related to literature and the creative 
process; second, his opinions on various authors and works; and third, his 
opinions on iis own works, both verse and prose. The first two sections are 
alphabetical; thus, for example, under SUBJECTS we find Abstractions, 
Abuse, Accidents, etc., each with Wordsworth’s own comments numbered and 
in approximately chronological order. In the third section Wordsworth’s com- 
ments on his own poems parallel the order of the poems in the one-volume 
Oxford edition, and these are followed by his comments on his own prose, the 
prose works being cited according to date of publication. In all three sections 
the comments are usually direct quotations from Wordsworth’s own writings; 
sometimes quoted, however, are statements made by Wordsworth in conversa- 
tion and recorded by his friends or family, and very occasionally Wordsworth’s 
comments are summarized by the compiler. At the end of the volume the 
three sections are individually indexed. Since the work as a whole is intended 
to open the way for a thorough analysis and evaluation of Wordsworth as a 
critic, Mr. Peacock wisely limits the range of his own prefatory essay to a few 
sound generalizations. He remarks briefly, but accurately, on the shortcom- 
ings of Wordsworth’s criticism, praises with reason its breadth, originality, 
and penetration, and indicates some points which later studies may profitably 
take up. 

Conscious that the value of a reference work can be determined only after 
years of use, I wish, nevertheless, to attempt a tentative estimate of Mr. Pea- 
cock’s book by examining in order its organization, completeness, and ac- 
curacy. 

First, the division of the material into the three major sections (SUB- 
JECTS, AUTHORS AND WORKS, WORDSWORTH ON HIS OWN 
WORKS) seems to me sensible and useful. Because the material in the second 
and third sections is focused on a particular author or work, the fragmentary 
bits of Wordsworth’s criticism appear more nearly self-contained here than 
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they do in the first section, where the overlapping, more complex subjects 
seem frequently to need a larger context than can be given in an index. For 
example, it is useful to find under Sir Walter Scott Wordsworth’s shifting 
opinions from 1803, when he first met “this great and amiable man,” until 
the late eighteen-forties, when he spoke of Scott’s poetry “with contempt” 
and deprecated his having written for profit. But in the SUBJECTS section 
the closely argued criticisms of the Prefaces present intractable material. 
For example: “ .. . all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings.” I have quoted the entire item as catalogued under Passion, but who 
shall say that this item might not as rightfully belong under Poetry, Composi- 
tion, Power, Genius, The Creative? And does it fairly express Wordsworth’s 
view, lacking as it does the important modifier: “but though this be true, 
poems to which any value can be attached, were never produced on any 
variety of subjects but by a man, who being possessed of more than usual 
organic sensibility, had also thought long and deeply”? To obviate the first 
difficulty which I have suggested Mr. Peacock has resorted to an immense 
number of cross references. In the second and third sections the cross refer- 
ences are comparatively few and easily handled. But in the first section they 
present themselves in a dense wilderness of numerals; under the topic Imagi- 
nation, for example, I have counted sixty cross references to particular items, 
not to mention the advice to see also nine other major headings, all of which 
also contain many further cross references. Thus, a systematic pursuit of 
Wordsworth’s remark to Landor: “in poetry it is the imaginative only, viz., 
that which is conversant with, or turns upon infinity, that powerfully affects 
me,” entails the reading of forty-one items quoted or summarized under 
Imagination, the reading of material under nine other major headings (Fancy, 
Infinity, Nature, etc.), and the looking up of fifty-one cross references before 
the remark can be at last uncovered. As a student I should prefer simply to sit 
down and read the works of Wordsworth. 

In his attempt “‘to collect every remark Wordsworth wrote or dictated, 
or was heard to utter on literary subjects,” Mr. Peacock has produced, to 
quote further from his introduction, “a relatively complete catalogue” of 
Wordsworth’s opinions on literature. Although perhaps no such catalogue 
could be absolutely complete, Mr. Peacock has excellently performed his vast 
undertaking. His careful culling of the letters, poetry, and essays of Words- 
worth, and of the records of Wordsworth’s many friends has resulted in a 
collection which will satisfy the needs of most students of Wordsworth’s 
criticism, although it should be noted that the collection by its very nature 
indicates neither the whole scope of Wordsworth’s reading nor the critical 
approval implied by frequent quotations from such an author as Fulke 
Greville. In listing below some omissions which I could immediately observe, 
I do not mean to censure the book for a want of completeness; I wish merely 
to supply the beginning of such a correction sheet as ordinarily follows the 
publication of a dictionary. (Asterisks indicate the gravest omissions.) 

Missing from SUBJECTS, pp. 3-171: Association and Recollection, two 
important critical, as well as philosophical, terms in Wordsworth’s thought; 
under Nature(Human), no reference to “Prospectus,” ll. 63-68; under Reason, 
no reference to “Ode to Duty” (esp., e.g., 1. 55). 
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Missing from AUTHORS AND WORKS, pp. 175-385: *under Cervantes, 
no reference to Prelude, v, 56-152; *under Daniel, no reference to Excursion, 
Iv, 324-31, nor to Wordsworth’s notes to these lines; under Shakespeare, 
Petrarch, Tasso, Camoéns, Dante, Spenser, Milton, no reference to “Scorn not 
the Sonnet’’; under Milton, no reference to “Great Men have been among us,”’ 
nor to “It is not to be thought of that the Flood’’; under Scott, no reference 
to “Musings near Aquapendente,” ll. 56-84, nor to Yarrow Revisited, IT; 
under Shakespeare, no reference to “It is not to be thought of that the Flood”; 
under Shirley, no reference to Wordsworth’s letter to Dyce, March 20, 1833 
(The Later Years, De Selincourt, ed., 11, 643); *under Theocritus, no reference 
to Prelude, x1, 437-49. 

Missing from WORDSWORTH ON HIS OWN WORKS, pp. 389-458: 
under The Blind Highland Boy, no reference to Wordsworth’s letter to Scott, 
January 20, 1807 (The Middle Years, De Selincourt, ed., 1, 106-07); *under 
I wandered lonely as a cloud, no reference to Wordsworth’s letter to Beaumont, 
January or February, 1808 (The Middle Years, 1, 170). 

Since I have previously lamented the excessive number of cross refer- 
ences, I must now appear hard to please by adding here a list calling for more. 
But if one were to read in the third section Wordsworth’s comments on 
Resolution and Independence without being directed to Imagination, 33D, 
where alone is to found Wordsworth’s famous criticism of the ninth stanza, the 
failure would be serious. In the list that follows I have aimed at only the most 
important omissions in Mr. Peacock’s cross references. 

Need for cross references in SUBJECTS: under Blank Verse and Rhyme, 
see also Composition 42; under Mythology, see WORDSWORTH ON HIS 
OWN WORKS (hereafter referred to as W.), 242. 

Need for cross references in AUTHORS AND WORKS: under Cowper, 
Shenstone, and Horace, see also Peace, John 1; under Cowper, see also W, 44; 
under Pope, see also Letter-Writing, 2; under Dryden, see also Decorum, 1; 
under Milton, see also W., 152; under Tasso, see also Versification, 24A ; under 
Thomson, see also Percy, 1. 

Need for cross references in WORDSWORTH ON HIS OWN WORKS: 
under Lucy Gray, The Kitten and the Falling Leaves, Resolution and Independ- 
ence, see also Realism, 49; under Resolution and Independence, see also Imagi- 
nation, 33D; under The Widow on Windermere Side, see also Composition, 57. 

Finally, a word about the accuracy of the work. In view of the size of the 
book, and the elaborateness of the references, Mr. Peacock has, I think, done 
well. Misprints occur, but only four errors need to be pointed out here: (1) On 
page 32 in quoting from Essay, Supplementary to the Preface, Mr. Peacock 
introduces one of Wordsworth’s footnotes into the middle of a sentence, and 
thus garbles the sense. (2) On page 86 under the topic Nature(Human) we are 
advised to see Reclaim (an isolated occurrence—misprint for Realism?). (3) On 
page 348 the word “tediousness”’ is omitted from Wordsworth’s marginal note 
in Anderson’s British Poets, and Mr. Peacock fails to recognize that the note 
was made sometime before November, 1803 (see Coleridge’s Miscellaneous 
Criticism, T. M. Raysor, ed., 1936, pp. 454-55). (4) On page 402 Mr. Peacock 
quotes Wordsworth on Resolution and Independence; in his second paragraph 
of criticism Wordsworth turned to another poem of his called A Farewell 
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(Farewell, thou little Nook . . .””), but Mr. Peacock, with bewildering results 
for the reader, apparently did not recognize the shift from one poem to 
another. 

Not to conclude this review with a list of errata, I would recommend the 
book not only for its thoroughness and scholarship, but also for the entertain- 
ment which one can derive from some of Wordsworth’s opinions—by no 
means representative, but certainly diverting: Carlyle, he thought, “some- 
times insane” and “Even Coleridge wrote more clearly”; Horace Walpole is a 
“Frenchified coxcomb,”’ and Jeffrey a “depraved”’ one; and as for Gibbon, he 
“could not write English.” 

JANE WORTHINGTON SMYSER 
Connecticut College 


Formes DU RoMAN ANGLAIS DE Dickens A Joyce. Par Iréne Simon. (Bibli- 
othéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, 
Fascicule CX VIII.) Liége, 1949. Pp. 463. 200 fr. belges. 


IN HER ambitious and provocative study, Iréne Simon of the University of 
Liége has undertaken to trace the changing forms of the English novel in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as exemplified by the eleven writers 
whose novels, in her opinion, have the greatest claim to be considered works 
of art. Her conception of form is Crocean. The form flows directly and in- 
evitably from the “fundamental vision from which follow the essential char- 
acteristics of the work, the primary intuition which is at the origin of its 
creation and which ‘postulates’ its form, that is, the relative value of the 
elements or the relation of the parts to one another.” She distinguishes be- 
tween organic forms, which are unique with every individual work of art, and 
abstract forms, which represent types of structure common to the works of 
several different artists. Such abstract forms, in the novel, are types of struc- 
ture which tend to prevail in particular periods. In the period of her study she 
finds three main types of abstract form—the epic, represented by Dickens 
and Thackeray, the dramatic, represented by Emily Bronté, George Eliot, 
George Meredith, Hardy, James, Conrad, and the lyric, represented by 
Lawrence, Virginia Woolf and Joyce. 

The epic form in Dickens and Thackeray was an inheritaice from the 
eighteenth century. It goes in for diversity of subject matter, externality of 
action, and tends in structure to be loose-knit and episodic. Thus in Dickens 
we have a vast parade of amusing characters, interesting for their own sakes, 
many of them not essential to the plot or to the development of any central 
theme. In Thackeray it is a multiplicity of incidents illustrating the general 
character of human conduct, loosely strung along on a tenuous thread of plot, 
involving characters that are typical and significant but who show no develop- 
ment in the course of the action. In the dramatic novel, plot is more important 
because it is in the progress of the action that the characters discover them- 
selves to themselves and to the reader. Nothing episodic is admitted, for the 
vision of human nature is more philosophic and particular and a limited train 
of events is chosen to embody this particular moral vision. More is made of 
psychology. And unity is given not merely by the relation of the characters to 
the action, but by their relation to demoniac forces (as in Wuthering Heights); 
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to nature and destiny (as in Hardy and Conrad), and to various social pres- 
sures and ideals (in Eliot, Meredith, James) which affect the conduct of indi 
viduals, and which, deftly handled, give a true esthetic “harmony” to the 
several elements. 

The novel of lyrical form (Lawrence, Woolf, Joyce) is organized not 
round an action or a philosophy, but round the states of mind of the central 
character. It represents (especially in Joyce) a “musical’’ type of composition, 
in which the thematic material or succession of “notes” follows “by contiguity 
the accident of association.” There would seem to be some confusion in the 
account of this type, with the critic’s emphasis on the lack of logic and ration- 
ality in the handling of the narrative and the predominance of personal emo- 
tion. One is not certain whether these features apply to the characters of the 
story or to the novelist himself. If to the novelist, one is inclined to protest 
against the implication that Lawrence proceeds without abstract theory or 
that Joyce’s world and his art are controlled by irrationality, or that his uni- 
verse is a “private’”’ one. 

The work is provided with ample bibliographies, and the several novelists 
are treated in rich detail and with a fine understanding of individual qualities. 
Madame Simon lays very slight emphasis on what American critics call tech- 
nique. This would not accord with her rather metaphysical and elusive con- 
cept of form. And indeed she does not think too well of the English and 
American critics of this century who have laid so much stress upon technique, 
none of whom seems to her to have “gone to the heart of the problem.” This 
is somewhat ungracious on her part considering the very great use she has 
made of their studies, without specific acknowledgment. Among writers who 
have not failed at every point to signalize the close relationship of technique 
to the author’s primary intention, and so to organic form, are surely Percy 
Lubbock, Henry James, Herbert Muller, and the writer of this review, to 
name but a very few striking instances. Many of her most telling points, 
especially in relation to Thackeray, James, Hardy, Lawrence, Woolf and 
Joyce, follow very closely the sense and even the text of American studies. 
And her account of the “dramatic” derives its pertinence and its definitive 
character from writers who have started with strictly technical resemblances 
between the novel and the stage play and then proceeded to consider the 
suitability of these techniques to the novelist’s deepest intention. Moreover, 
Madame Simon seems unaware of the recent tendency among the “new 
critics” to close analysis of form in terms of idea, as it appears in William Van 
O’Connor’s Forms of Modern Fiction. While this volume was not available to 
her at the time her study was made, it did bring together many notable 
articles already in print. Again, her interpretation of Joyce’s Ulysses might 
have been more understanding if she could have had the benefit of W. Y. 
Tyndall’s volume on Joyce. 

With these allowances made, however, her study is admirable in fulness 
and insight. It should be extremely useful to French readers, and is well worth 
the attention of American and English scholars concerned with the novel as 
an art form. 

JosrerH WARREN BEACH 
University of Illinois 
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THe LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
SuRvVEY. Edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. xix+1172. $6.50. 


THE first cooperative history of American literature was the four-volume edi- 
tion of 1917-1921, the well-known Cambridge History of American Literature. 
No revision and no competing work was published for almost thirty years, 
but in 1948 appeared the three-volume Literary History of the United States 
under the joint editorship of Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. 
Johnson, and Henry Seidel Canby. The editors were assisted in their labors 
by some fifty associates and contributors, and the third volume of over 800 
pages was devoted entirely to bibliography. 

Three years later The Literature of the American People was published, 
edited, and written principally by Arthur Hobson Quinn but with substantial 
contributions from Kenneth Murdock, Clarence Gohdes, and George F. 
Whicher. This last attempt to tell the story of our national literature is more 
compact than its immediate predecessor and represents only four points of 
view rather than half a hundred. On the contrary, it is less extensive in scope, 
its bibliography is much less ample, and many of its critical judgments reflect 
rather curiously the standards of the nineteenth century instead of those of 
the twentieth. Like all cooperative ventures it is also somewhat uneven, with 
occasional overlapping between the sections. 

Each contributor is responsible for a well-defined area. Professor Mur- 
dock deals with the Colonial and Revolutionary Period, Professor Quinn with 
the Establishment of National Literature, Professor Gohdes with the Later 
Nineteenth Century, and Professor Whicher with the Twentieth Century. Of 
the 984 pages devoted to the narrative history, Professor Quinn appropriates 
almost 400 pages in which to discuss the years from about 1790 to the Civil 
War. The resulting disproportion is obvious and serious. 

When one remembers Professor Quinn’s important earlier contributions 
to American literary scholarship, one is reluctant to criticize this volume,' yet 
because of the editor’s strange allocation of space to major authors and his 
unalloyed conservatism in judgment his section of the book is often quite 
unsatisfactory. Professor Quinn gives entire chapters to Longfellow (some 
twenty-five pages), to Whittier, to Holmes, to Lowell, apparently on the 
assumption that the New England romantics remain as important today as 
they once were. On the other hand, he allows Cooper only nine pages plus a 
very brief discussion elsewhere of his social criticism; he attaches four pages 
on Thoreau to a chapter entitled “Idealistic Revolt and Reform” in which he 
also considers Brownson, Ripley, and Alcott; and he reluctantly gives four 
pages to what he calls “the exotic frontier” of Herman Melville—obviously 
quite unwilling to recognize the revolution in critical appraisal which has 
assigned Melville major importance today. Yet in a long intermediate chapter 
on the American drama he can grow enthusiastic about George Henry Boker 
and can allot him ten pages—approximately twice as much space as Professor 


1 Arthur Hobson Quinn is the author of the standard history of the American 
drama (rev. ed., 1943), of American Fiction (1936), and of probably the best biography 
of Edgar Allan Poe (1941). 
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Whicher subsequently devotes to Eugene O’Neill. One might remark by way 
of contrast that in the Literary History of the United States, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, and Holmes are crowded into a single chapter of twenty pages en- 
titled “The New England Triumvirate” while individual chapters of substan- 
tial length deal with Cooper, Thoreau, and Melville. Professor Quinn’s esti- 
mates of the New England writers, with the possible exceptions of Hawthorne 
and Emerson, are the unrevised estimates of the conservative nineteenth 
century scholar; they fail to incorporate the tremendous new findings of recent 
American scholarship, and to a modern critical reader they carry little con- 
viction. 

Professor Quinn’s section is further weakened by occasional inaccuracies 
and by syntactical blunders that are probably due to poor proofreading. In a 
single benighted sentence on Melville’s Typee he misspells the names of two 
characters (Kory-Kory and Marheyo, p. 244) and on the next page he cites 
incorrectly the title of a Melville source, Reynolds’ Mocha-Dick. His failure 
to allow Melville a sense of humor is as blindly unperceptive as Lowell’s simi- 
lar indictment of Thoreau, and his blunt assertion that Melville lacked the 
artistry of Bret Harte (p. 244) reveals clearly his extraordinary failure to 
understand one of the greatest of American writers. Moreover, his reverence 
for the New England hierarchy tricks him into extravagant statements such 
as his remark that Longfellow saw deeply into the nature of the Indian (p. 351) 
or his absurd conviction that Elsie Venner belongs “in the front ranks of 
English fiction” (p. 372). Minor slips also vex the reader. The preposition in 
Irving’s title A Tour On the Prairies is twice written as of (pp. 216, 427); 
Emerson’s famous remark on communitarian socialism is attributed to the 
year 1883, a year after the writer’s death (p. 265); the name of the English 
poet Clough is misspelled (p. 290); and the title of Dennie’s magazine The 
Port Folio is faultily cited (p. 197). One also notes doubtful agreement of sub- 
ject and predicate in an alarming number of sentences such as that on page 
292: “Outside of ‘William Wilson,’ the effects of sin upon the conscience of 
the characters is absent.”’ For similar gaucherie see pp. 355, 357, 415, 439, 
488, 522, and 558. 

Professor Whicher’s account of the twentieth century is more sharply 
written than Professor Quinn’s section, but the author generally shows so 
little sympathy with many modern authors that one wonders why he was 
chosen to write the history of the period. He finds little good in the whole 
naturalistic movement, for example, and can dismiss writers like Farrell, 
Masters, and Sinclair Lewis summarily in a few lines. The awarding of a Nobel 
Prize to Lewis is to Professor Whicher one of time’s little ironies (p. 855) al- 
though he refrains from similar comment about Pearl Buck. An O. Henry 
story to him “always has the air of being told in a barroom’”’ (p. 838). Unim- 
pressed by Thomas Wolfe’s “formless and undisciplined fiction,”’ he remarks, 
“It is hardly likely that the four unwieldy novels can long survive in a world 
which has proved itself too difficult for dinosaurs” (p. 925). On the other 
hand, he retains the traditional admiration for the fiction of Edith Wharton 
and the poetry of William Vaughn Moody. Frost, Robinson, and Willa Cather 
also win considered praise, Gertrude Stein gets a surprising eulogy, and T. S. 
Eliot’s distinction seems assured, especially the complexity and brilliance of 
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The Waste Land. Professor Whicher’s section is in general accurate (despite 
an incidental slip like the misdating of Dreiser’s death, p. 847) and lucid. But 
the necessity of dealing superficially with a great variety of authors has pro- 
duced accounts that are more expository than analytical. Critical appraisal 
is often either lacking or unsupported. Many of the paragraphs about con- 
temporary novelists are little more than enumerations of titles and dates. 

The contributions of Professors Murdock and Gohdes to this cooperative 
history are more valuable and more satisfactory. The account of the puritan 
and colonial period is clear and precise. Professor Murdock is under no mis- 
apprehension about the aesthetic significance of his authors, but he champions 
them whenever he can and he states his claims for men like Bradford, Edward 
Taylor, and even Cotton Mather in precise and temperate language. Perhaps 
because he has fewer writers to deal with than his colleagues, he manages to 
give sharp impressions of each figure and he frequently substantiates his 
judgments by quotations. His constant awareness of literary values provides 
an interesting corrective to the reader who has been perhaps too conscious of 
Vernon L. Parrington’s stress on the political liberalism of certain early 
writers. 

Professor Gohdes in his treatment of the post-Civil War years concerns 
himself with a good many different trends: realism, the rise of local color, the 
development of humor, the increasing importance of social problems, the 
impingement of the concepts of physical science. Many of the authors he 
evaluates are as unliterary, although in a different sense, as were the colonial 
writers of an earlier century. But he gives close attention to figures as dispar- 
ate as Hearn and De Forest, Crane and Emily Dickinson, Henry George and 
Albion Tourgée. His comments are blunt and vigorous, as when he dismisses 
John Hay’s The Bread-Winners as completely lacking in literary value (p. 
764), but they have validity. Particularly perceptive are the treatments of 
James and Howells. 

In an editorial foreword Professor Quinn observes that the present his- 
tory of American literature gives adequate recognition for the first time to the 
drama, the magazines, and the fine arts. His claim for the drama is clearly 
substantiated by the allocation of four chapters to that subject, with ample 
attention to both playwrights and actors. The discussion of literary periodicals 
is also profitable, and the account of painting and architecture is interesting 
if somewhat less distinctly pertinent. But such desirable new emphases often 
mean the slighting of other trends or themes. Thus the humorists receive less 
than their share of attention, folklore and folk literature are overlooked, ora- 
tory and public address are almost completely neglected (there is no index 
reference to Robert J. Ingersoll or William J. Bryan), and the impact of 
physical and social science is not sufficiently emphasized throughout the book. 
Indeed a basic lack of proportion might be cited as the conspicuous fault of 
this extensive volume. 

Certain specific omissions must also be noticed. Mike Fink, Johnny 
Appleseed, and Jesse James have no place even in the index of a book sup- 
posedly devoted to the literature of the American people. Edgar Guest creeps 
in but there is no allusion to Paul Bunyan. Among the authors completely 
omitted are the following: John G. Neihardt, William Marion Reedy, Joseph 
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M. Field, Floyd Dell, William D. Gallagher, Hervey Allen, Charles Hoyt, 
Anna H. Branch, Joseph G. Baldwin, Irvin S. Cobb, Edmund Wilson, Benja- 
min Drake, Dr. Daniel Drake, Andy Adams, Brand Whitlock, Emerson 
Bennett, Charles Fenno Hoffman, William J. Snelling, Simeon Strunsky, 
Ina Coolbrith, Adolph Bandelier, George Lippard, William Morton Payne, 
Thomas B. Thorpe, George W. Harris, Irving Bacheller, Heywood Broun, 
and Edward Everett.? 

The Literature of the American People is a comprehensive single volume, 
moderately priced, clearly organized, with a useful if not exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of some 120 pages. For many a reader and student of American litera- 
ture it will be a convenient book. But in a great many essential points it is 
inferior to the Literary History of the United States, with which it will be 
inevitably compared. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


Watt Wuitman. By Frederik Schyberg. Translated from the Danish by Evie 
Allison Allen, with an Introduction by Gay Wilson Allen. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. $5.00. 


tN 1933 the Danish literary and dramatic critic Frederik Schyberg published 
in Copenhagen a book on Walt Whitman which has since been regularly listed 
in Whitman bibliographies but has not been widely read by Whitman students 
because of the language barrier. Mrs. Allen’s translation thus makes the book 
available to a large audience and for the first time brings to many readers 
Schyberg’s speculations on the importance of Whitman in world literature. 

Various motives induced Schyberg to make his contribution to the Whit- 
man record. He considered it imperative, first, for the younger Danish literary 
historians to furnish monographs on the central literary figures of the world, 
somewhat perhaps as Emerson asserted that each generation must write its 
own books. He also felt that Whitman’s place in universal literature had been 
inadequately outlined and that it was essential for someone to indicate the 
poet’s importance in the great literary movements of the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, Schyberg believed that a careful analysis of the changes, revisions, 
deletions, and substitutions in the eight editions of Leaves of Grass from 1855 
to 1889 would illuminate Whitman’s mind and art in a way hitherto unat- 
tempted. Three of Schyberg’s four chapters thus form a triad: the country, 
the man, and the book (the last running to 170 pages). The final chapter of 
some 80 pages defines Whitman’s position in world literature. 

Whitman has never had a more meticulous and intelligent reader than 
Frederik Schyberg. Although he relied heavily on such earlier students of the 
poet as Henry Bryan Binns, Emory Holloway, John Burroughs, and Bliss 
Perry, especially for biographical and interpretive material not readily ac- 
cessible to him in Denmark, Schyberg brought to his study of Leaves of Grass 
a keen intelligence and a really imposing knowledge of nineteenth-century 
comparative literature. His textual reading is clear but also imaginative, in- 
formed yet suggestive, laudatory on the whole but by no means uncritical. 


? All of these writers save one (Simeon Strunsky) are indexed in the Literary His- 
tory of the United States. 
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Late in the volume he speaks modestly of his own attempt at “the first de- 
tailed presentation in a Scandinavian country of Whitman’s life and signifi- 
cance in world literature” (p. 312). Schyberg might have been less modest. 
His assessment of Whitman as a world figure is unparalleled in any language. 

To an American reader the opening chapters on the United States in 1850 
and Whitman at the age of thirty-six are of small importance. Schyberg is 
guilty of occasional factual errors and seems more interested in talking about 
what Fredrika Bremer, for example, thought of America than about the 
America that she actually saw. His sketch of Whitman’s background is deriva- 
tive and not especially enlightening. But his reading of Whitman’s text is 
brilliant. In his exposition of the poetry he discusses Whitman’s journalistic 
preparation, his inadequate education, his reading, -his travels and observa- 
tions, his exposure to music and opera. Schyberg considers Whitman’s forms, 
the familiar catalogues and parallelisms, the poet’s eroticism and homosexu- 
ality, his pantheism and social consciousness. Many of the staple ideas about 
Whitman, incidentally, the Danish critic explodes as myths: for example, the 
notion that hospital work during the Civil War explains the poet’s later illness 
and paralysis; that Whitman was an inveterate wanderer and vagabond where 
in actuality he was home-centered for much of his life; that he had a central 
romantic experience during his brief residence in New Orleans; that he was 
successful or ambitious to succeed as a teacher; that he was physically rugged 
rather than soft, dreamy, and lazy. 

Some of the influences that Schyberg finds in Whitman’ s poetry have 
been observed before, but the Danish critic re-examines them profitably. Thus 
he perceives strong evidence of Whitman’s ancestral Quakerism, of his love 
for rhetoric and oratory, and of his basic mother-fixation. “The mother com- 
pletely dominates his concept of the female,” Schyberg writes, so that “woman 
as mother is for him the most neglected theme in world literature” (p. 38). Of 
comparable importance with these are Whitman’s basic concepts of indi- 
vidualism, democracy, and social consciousness, all of which stemmed more 
than Schyberg seems willing to admit from Emerson. 

Although Schyberg’s admiration for Whitman is sincerely great, certain 
statements seem startlingly superlative. Thus Whitman, he claims, is gener- 
ally recognized as “one of the unique and original lyricists in world literature”’ 
(p. 169) and can be honestly admired as “a cosmic lyricist with a universal 
emotional appeal” (p. 276). Again, to Schyberg, Whitman “is the first poet 
whose whole lyrical expression is fundamentally colored by modern life” (p. 
67). Possibly most disturbing to the reader who is not an aficionado is the 
critic’s assumption that Whitman’s place among the very greatest writers is 
firm and unchallenged, although the reasons for this elevation are not always 
clear. 

The most suggestive portion of the book, the final chapter, concerns in- 
fluences and parallels. Schyberg finds similarities of viewpoint and theme be- 
tween Whitman and William Blake, Henrik Wergeland, and Victor Hugo. 
Germany was the first continental country to recognize his greatness although 
incessant dispute raged about the nature of that greatness, and Germany 
produced probably the best translation of Whitman into another tongue 
(Johannes Schlaf’s Grashalme of 1907). Among the writers who have subse- 
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quently reflected Whitman’s work Schyberg finds Johannes V. Jensen, André 
Gide, Edward Carpenter, and especially Franz Werfel the most important. 

Students of Whitman and of American literature in general will profit 
from Schyberg’s book and from the critic’s attempt to fit Whitman into world 
literature. The author himself saw the translation in proof and was able to 
make some revision although he died in 1950 before the book finally appeared. 
Thus Schyberg is probably responsible for several questionable statements, 
such as that the Mexican War began in 1845 (p. 45), that Thoreau did not 
believe in democracy (p. 129), and that Emerson developed a completely 
pantheistic creed (p. 73). But the translator ought to have caught the oc- 
casional grammatical slips and awkwardnesses. The sentence on page 116 is 
not unique in its twisting of syntax: “‘The elimination of conflicts by synthesis 
and identity are the hope, the goal of ‘Song of Myself’.”’ Similar errors of 
grammar occur on pp. 135, 197, 231, 290; there are also needless slips in 
spelling. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY: A BIOGRAPHY, AND LETTERS TO PERRY FROM 
Wiiiram, HENRY, AND GARTH WILKINSON JAMES. By Virginia Harlowe. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. 394. $5.00. 


MISS HARLOWE’S interesting biography of Thomas Sergeant Perry is the first 
detailed and extensive study of “the last of the New England Brahmins,” and 
adds another literary figure to the Howells-James-Adams group of the late 
nineteenth century. Not as well known today as the other writers, not as 
widely recognized or appreciated in his own time, certainly not as important 
in a creative sense, Perry yet was significant to his time by the weight and 
number of his articles and reviews—over seven hundred in the decade from 
1871 to 1881 according to Miss Harlowe’s count—and he is significant to the 
literary historian for the part he played in recognizing and bringing before 
American readers the latest works of European writers, often anticipating 
James and Howells in his discoveries of talent. Miss Harlowe’s carefully com- 
piled bibliography of Perry’s tremendous output reveals the range of his in- 
terests and his alertness to trends. It also silently explains in part why his 
reviews sometimes suffered from hasty writing and presentation, thus de- 
priving him of later scholars’ recognition of him as an outstanding critic. But 
though in his literary energy Perry often sacrificed quality to quantity, his 
judgment was sound and influential, guiding American readers and writers to 
the latest and the best—Turgenev for one—warning them from the inferior 
or the repulsive. Miss Harlowe relates the tragic story of Harvard’s rejection 
of Perry’s services and talents and of his increasing disappointments as a 
literary man in America which inadequately recognized and but scantily rec- 
ompensed the critic and the scholar. She tells of Perry’s frequent trips to 
Europe, his reception abroad, of his three years in Japan as a professor of 
English literature. She presents his political and social convictions and his 
stand on the important issues and events of his time—American elections, the 
Dreyfus case, the Russo-Japanese war—and shows his “noble discontent”’ in 
later life with what was happening in America and the world. From the forty 
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diaries and many letters she consulted, Miss Harlowe quotes frequently and 
evokes Perry, if not in his habit as he lived, at least in his mind as he thought 
and in his heart as he felt and fought for the causes of literature and of human- 
ity in America. At times, too, he emerges more humanly and intimately as 
husband, father, friend. 

Miss Harlowe’s analysis of Perry’s mind and heart, however, occupies but 
two-thirds of the volume which, by a misguided book-making policy, includes 
in Appendix A over one hundred pages of “Letters from the Jameses,” a 
misleading heading since eighty are from Henry James, the novelist, three 
from William, one from Garth. Henry James is today a much more important 
literary figure than T. S. Perry, and these letters accordingly become for many 
readers the most important part of the book. T. S. Perry, presented by Miss 
Harlowe, suddenly is thrust into the background; Henry James, presenting 
himself, steps forward and dominates the scene. Had Perry’s replies to James’s 
letters been included, the effect might be different, but as it is, we see, feel, 
respond to James and forget Perry, the letters illuminating, as letters in- 
variably do, writer more than recipient. These letters are most important in 
the rapidly expanding understanding of Henry James for they supplement 
those in the two volumes of Henry James’s letters edited by Percy Lubbock, 
filling out the early period in James’s development, presenting his youthful 
enthusiasms, his love of Newport, his reactions to the European schools he 
attended, his early attempts at writing, and his cherished hopes and dreams. 
Tom Perry apparently offered a more sympathetic ear than did James’s own 
family. The James scholar cannot be grateful enough to Miss Harlowe for 
securing and publishing these letters, but they should have been made into a 


separate volume for they are out of place and distracting in this biography 
and analysis of T. S. Perry. Miss Harlowe’s study, thorough, competent, 
meticulous, is able to stand by itself without the added prop, the nearly fatal 
dominance, of the James’s letters. 


CorRNELIA PuLsIFER KELLEY 
University of Illinois 


HANDBUCH DER BIBLIOTHEKSWISSENSCHAFT. Begriindet von Fritz Milkau. 
Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Herausgegeben von Georg 
Leyh. Erster Band: Schrift und Buch. Bearbeitet von Albert Boeckler 
(and others). Erste Lieferung. Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag, 1950. 
Pp. 96. 12 DM. 


THE FIRST volume of the second edition of Milkau’s well-known Handbuch der 
Bibliothekswissenschaft has begun to appear. Encyclopedic works such as this 
are of course subject to the hazards inherent in multiple authorship, both as 
to coordination of contents and regularity of publication of parts, not to speak 
of the time-lag attendant upon publication in sequence, of many parts. The 
editor-in-chief has no easy task. Georg Leyh however is not uninitiated. In 
fact, he has contributed substantial chapters to two volumes of the first edi- 
tion, which appeared from 1931 to 1940, and has edited the third and last 
volume of that first monumental attempt at summarization and crystalliza- 
tion of attainments in the study and care of the written record of man. His 
own contributions will of course appear in the proper sequence and the intro- 
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duction, no doubt reserved for the chief editor as customary, should provide 
the entire work with an indispensable capstone, in the concise and adequate 
manner of Leyh’s exquisite prose. 

Leyh’s name and reputation alone suffice amply in guaranteeing for this 
new work a reception among interested circles at least equal to that of the first 
edition. The publication of this improved and enlarged edition was already 
anticipated by Fritz Milkau as a necessary sequel, which would enable the 
editor and his associates to eliminate inevitable overlapping among the parts, 
to add important chapters and generally to emendate the first-fruits of a new 
segment of scholarship, centered around the book and its preservation as a 
guide post to culture and civilization. 

The catastrophe of World War II (1939-45) moreover had wrought such 
fundamental changes in most aspects of practical librarianship as well as in 
many areas of theoretical and practical bibliography understood in its broad- 
est connotation, that a work, though written only ten years ago, was in too 
many respects obsolescent if not obsolete to encourage the general and wide- 
spread use hoped for it. Especially in Germany itself the need for reorientation 
after the holocaust, for re-evaluation of principles of professional work and 
objectives including those of preparation and training was paramount and 
called inevitably for establishment of guideposts, to be raised in the light of 
recent experience. 

Of the many additions projected the one of greatest interest in Anglo- 
Saxon countries will undoubtedly be a special volume on the history and 
administration of public libraries, which is to form a fourth volume to be 
added to the three-volume set of the first edition. 

This introductory review will end with a criticism of the first chapter of 
volume one, which is continued for nine pages into the second Lieferung. 

Hans Schnorr von Carolsfeld’s interesting chapter on languages and théir 
relationships leading the contributions to volume one of the first edition has 
not been included in the new edition of the Handbuch. The volume entitled 
Schrift und Buch begins this time with the chapter on Writing and its Evolu- 
tion, originally prepared by Alois Bémer, the late director of the University 
Library in Miinster. Walter Menn, director of the Library of the new Guten- 
berg University in Mainz, well-known for his contributions to the history of 
printing, has set a high standard for his associates in recasting and rewriting 
this interesting and basic chapter. 

There are a number of important additions, both in text and in biblio- 
graphical footnotes. Among the principal additions may be named: paragraph 
5, dealing with Early Forms of Writing in the Mediterranean Area; paragraphs 
9 and 10 on Semitic and Islamic Scripts; almost two pages in paragraph 29 
(p. 87-89) on the Gothic Hand; paragraph 31 on the Latin Script in Modern 
Times; extensive sections on Number Symbols in paragraphs 13 and 33 (pp. 
34-35, 98-99); paragraph 34 on Musical Notation in the Middle Ages. 

There are many less extensive additions throughout the text. 

Much has been completely rewritten and often has been stated more 
clearly and adequately, largely due to new discoveries or new viewpoints, 
which are invariably documented. 

The many additions and extensions have been more than canceled out 
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by the rigorous condensation of parts II, ITI and IV in the 1931 edition of the 
Handbuch into one single chapter on Materials for Writing and Scribes, which 
was consigned to an appendix (Anhang: pp. 100-105) in the new work, a re- 
duction from 41 pages. 

The illustrations have for the most part been retained, except for those in 
the parts omitted (about ten). Though they have been reduced in some cases, 
they are if anything rendered more plainly. A few have been expanded, espe- 
cially numbers 4 and 5, which represent tables of alphabets. 

The print is much lighter and more spacious, therefore considerably 
easier on the eye and more legible. 

Ickxo IBEN 
University of Illinois 
TIROLER FASNACHT INNERHALB DER ALPENLANDISCHEN WINTER- UND VOR- 

FRUHLINGSBRAUCHE. (=O6esterreichische Volkskultur. Forschungen zur 

Volkskunde, 5). Von Anton Dérrer. Wien: Oesterreichischer Bundesver- 

lag, 1949. S. 477. 


WER WARE eher berufen gewesen, die bauerlich-volkskundlichen Briauche einer 
so scharfumrissenen Brauchtumslandschaft, wie Tirol das hinsichtlich seiner 
Winter- und Vorfrihlingsbrauche ist, darzustellen, als der Erforscher der 
‘Bozener Biirgerspiele’ (deren erstem, beschreibenden Band trotz der Ungunst 
der Zeiten hoffentlich bald auch die Ausgabe der Spiele selbst folgt). Wir 
finden hier eine andere soziale Schicht am Werk; der Ursprung der Brauche 
in Stadt und Land ist wie die Atmosphire, in der sie geiibt werden, ver- 
schieden, und ihrer zeitlichen Herkunft nach mégen sie vielleicht um Jahr- 
hunderte auseinanderliegen: eine der treibenden und gestaltenden Krifte ist 
doch die gleiche. Das ist die ‘alpine’ Spielfreude und Formkunst, die ererbte 
Lust am Darstellen, verbunden mit um Spottneigung auf der einen, kiinstler- 
ischer Begabung auf der anderen Seite, dazu das Hangen am Alten und an der 
Uberlieferung. Nicht einmal der machtig angewachsene Fremdenverkehr hat 
diese Ziige des tirolischen ‘Landes im Gebirge’ bisher nachhaltig zu wandeln 
vermocht. Die Gefahr ist allerdings gegeben, und so ist Dérrers Darstellung 
nicht allein vom Forscherpathos des Gelehrten, sondern auch von der Sorge 
des Heimatkundlers und von bewuStem Widerstreben gegen die einebnenden 
Wirkungen zivilisatorischer Verktimmerung getragen. 

Tirol hat an alten Winter- und Vorfriihlingsbrauchen nicht wenig be- 
wahrt: Jahresfeuer und Blochziehen, Aperschnalzen, ‘Grasauslauten,’ Metz- 
gersprung und Eierlaufen, die ‘Altweibermihle’ (‘Ins Sterzinger Moss fahren’), 
Scheiben- oder Funkenschlagen, Schwertténze und anderes. Vor den anderen 
stellt Dérrer aber zwei Brauche in den Mittelpunkt, die auSerhalb Tirols 
wenig Entsprechungen haben: Das ‘Berchtspringen’ und das ‘Schemenlaufen.’ 
Beider Ursprung verliert sich in grauer Urzeit. Mit dem Begriff der ‘Bercht’ 
verbindet sich die Vorstellung einer halb menschlichen, half damonisch- 
géttlichen Erscheinung, die ‘hold’ oder ‘haGlich’—als ‘schiane’ oder ‘schiache 
Perchtn’—an die winterliche Jahreszeit und Nachtzeit gebunden erscheint. 
Mit ihren damonischen Begleitern, die oft in Tiergestalt oder als ‘wilde 
Manner’ auftreten, halt sie in der Nacht vor Dreikénig und in den vorherge- 
henden beiden Rauhnachten vor Neujahr und Weihnacht, friiher auch am 
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Nikolausvorabend, ihren Umzug, neckt und spottet, straft und lohnt. Be- 
merkenswert ist die Maskierung, vor allem die holzgeschnitzten Teufels- und 
D&amonenmasken. Nirgend sonst, wo das Berchtenlaufen noch getibt wird (im 
Pinzgau und Pongau Salzburgs, im k&rntnischen Mélltal) hat bauerliche 
Kunstfertigkeit, vielleicht von uralten mythischen Vorstellungen inspiriert, 
Masken in solcher Vielfalt der Erscheinungsform zuwegegebracht wie in Tirol. 
Die der Beschreibung Dérrers von Amtsrat Erich Mayr (Innsbruck) beigege- 
benen zahlreichen Abbildungen—im ganzen nicht weniger als 77, von denen 
die gréSere Hilfte den ‘Schemen’ (‘Schleichern,’ ‘Wampeterern,’ ‘Zaggelern,’ 
‘Gligglern’) gilt, vermitteln eine lebendige Vorstellung davon. 

‘Schemen’ und ‘Schemenlauf,’ einst viel weiter, heute nur noch in Rtick- 
zugsgebieten vor allem des Oberinntals (Imst) verbreitet, erfreuen sich be- 
sonders liebevoller und eingehender Darstellung durch Dérrer. Es sind nicht 
gleich dem Berchtenspringen alljahrlich wiederkehrende Brauchtumsiibungen. 
Sie werden im Abstand jeweits mehrerer Jahren als GroSveranstaltungen in 
Szene gesetzt. Ausfiihrlich beschreibt Dérrer das Imster Schemenlaufen vom 
Jahr 1938: einen nach altertiimlich-strengen Sitten geordneten Maskenlauf 
mit feststehenden Figuren, Tanzen, Ordnungen. Die vornehmste Gruppe 
dieses alpenlandischen Fasnachtsumzuges stellen die ‘Roller’ und die ‘Scheller’ 
dar, die ersteren mit jugendlichen, madchenhaften Larven versehen, die 
Scheller ausgestattet mit machtigen, bartigen, barock stilisierten Larven. Die 
beiden Gruppen, deren Tanzen und Schellen aufeinander abgestimmt ist, sind 
‘der Stolz und die Pracht des Imster Schemenlaufens’—Vorbilder ahnlicher 
Brauche in dem iibrigen bajuwarischen und alemannischen Alpenraum. Bis 
ins einzelne schildert Dérrer ihre Ausstattung, ihr Verhalten, Tanzen und 
kniipft erklarend immer wieder an die uralte Symbolik des Maskenspiels und 
des ins karnevalistische Sinnbild abgesunkenen ewigen jahrzeitlichen Kampfes 
zwischen Licht und Dunkel, Winter und Friihling, zwischen der aufbrechen- 
den, treibenden Fruchtbarkeit und dem erkdltenden Schauer des Todes an. 

Gegeniiber der alteren Anschauung, da® in diesen Spielen Vegetations- 
magie als Mittelpunkt daémonischer Verwandlungskulte zu erblicken sei 
(Frazer), hat in den dreiSiger Jahren die Wiener Schule Muchs den kultischen 
Zweck und kultische Mannerbiinde der germanischen und vorgermanischen 
Urzeit als Trager der Verwandlungsspiele in den Vordergrund geschoben und 
ihre mythisch-kultisch-soziologische Funktion unterstrichen. Demgegeniiber 
weist Dorrer als vorsichtiger, auf Fakten und Archivalien gegriindeter 
Forscher auf die Kluft der vielen Jahrhunderte hin, durch welche die bezeugte 
Uberlieferung von dem erschlossenen Ursprung getrennt ist. Wenn iiber das 
Berchtenspringen urkundliche Zeugnisse immerhin bis ins 8. Jahrhundert n. 
Chr. zuriickreichen, so tauchen die Bezeugungen des Schemenlaufs und die sie 
tragenden Manner- und Burschengruppen erst im spiten Mittelalter auf, um 
in der Zeit des Barocks eine Brauchtumsbliite zu erleben. Die zu weit ge- 
spannten Riickschliisse der Muchschule haben nach Dérrer ‘in eine Sackgasse’ 
gefiihrt. Dérrer landet nicht gern im ‘Reich hemmungslosen kultischen Myth- 
ologismus’; er atmet erst auf, wenn es ihm gelingt, sich ‘in der Welt der 
Archivalien umzusehn’ (S. 100). Dabei fehlt es ihm keineswegs an ehrfurchts- 
vollem Nachempfinden des Tremendum, dessen sakularisierte Reste aus dem 
Maskentreiben zu uns sprechen. Héren wir ihn selbst iiber den Imster Sche- 
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menlauf: ‘Der alte Kreistanz wird hier wieder zur erstaunlichen Wirklichkeit 
und Eleganz; denn der Haltung und den Figuren der Tanzer kommen ihre 
Larven, ihr Kostiim und ihr Schmuck, ihre Schellen und Glocken noch zu 
Hilfe: eine urgriindige Welt der Menschheit und Natur, zierlich und wild, 
glanzend und trotzend. Leuchtender Schnee auf den Bergen und Massen in 
den Gassen. Davor die vielen Menschen, die schauen und staunen, sinnen und 
lachen und den letzten Sinn dieses M&rchens von den Urwesen zu entritseln 
suchen’ (S. 270). 

Dérrer schreibt ein gelehrtes Werk, mit Anmerkungen, die in die 
Hunderte gehn, und dabei doch ein lesbares und vor allem lesenswertes Buch. 
An Kenntnis des Stoffes wird ihm nicht bald jemand gleichkommen. Die 
Gestaltung gerat gelegentlich ins Breite. Da ist es in der Regel das Tiroler 
Herz, das den Verfasser mitreift und auch seine Sprache tirolisch tént. Der 
bei solcher Stoffmenge unvermeidlichen Mifgriffe sind wenig. Wehren wird 
man sich gegen die Kennzeichnung des ‘Ruodlieb’ als ‘ostalpinen Bauern- 
romans.’ Aus der Deutung des Wortgutes wire trotz der von Dérrer darauf 
verwendeten Miihe vielleicht noch mehr herauszuholen. Die Verbindungen zu 
anderen Brauchtumslandschaften sind stets vom Kernland Tirol aus gezogen; 
der Blick von aufen kénnte manchmal erhellend wirken. Kartenbeilagen— 
z.B. zu Seite 23 ff., wo von der geographischen Einbettung der Brauchtums- 
landschaft in das Verkehrskreuz Ost-West und Nord-Siid die Rede ist— 
waren erwiinscht und angesichts der vielen guten Abbildungen, die das Werk 
zieren, wohl ohne zu groSe Schwierigkeit zu erstellen gewesen. 

Das sind kleine Wiinsche fiir eine zweite Auflage. Das Werk selbst ist ein 
giiltiges Denkmal des volkskundlich-bauerlichen Winterbrauchtums im Lande 
Tirol. 

Kar Kurt Kien 
Universitit Innsbruck 
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